National Credit Close-Up (page 36) 
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or the trapeze artist, the safety net is a must. 


And, for banks that want to make sound, profitable 
loans on inventory, Douglas-Guardian provides 


safety measures that are just as indispensable. 


When inventory is field warehoused by us, we issue 
bona fide warehouse receipts which the bank 
keeps in its vault. A bonded warehouseman stands 
guard over the merchandise. And our years of 
experience add up to an overall standard of safety 
and service that has built business, profits and 
good will for thousands of commercial banks 
throughout the country. 


YOU MAKE THE LOANS—WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bldg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N. W. 46th St. 
CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. MARION, Ind., PO. Box 742 

SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S. E. 
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-».and you'll have it in the morning mail 


When a man puts his check in the mail he means business. And 
the check lithographed on La Monte Safety Paper indicates that 
his bank means business . . . good lasting business. For thousands 
of bankers have learned that fine check papers as well as good 


service tend to please and hold customers both old and new. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Just a Minute 


January 


Tue first of the year brings pro- 
motions in many banks, so we gave 
that theme to GRAHAM HUNTER for 
his drawing this month (page 39). 

You'll see at a glance what’s on 
the staff’s mind as it watches the 
directors emerge from the board 
room after their Holiday meeting. 


“As Soon As the Postman 
Delivers It" 


Orrice-Bounp from the Financial 
Public Relations Association con- 
vention, a few weeks ago, BANKING 
had a chat with the head of an 
important advertising agency. The 
talk got around to the magazine 
and the adman offered a comment 
that, to say the least, pleased us. 
“My secretary,” he said, “has 
standing orders to bring me our 


copy aS soon as the postman de- 
livers it.” 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


At the Fourth National Credit Confer- 
ence in Chicago are shown, left to right, 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIV No. 7, Published monthly 
cot 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1952 by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Harold Stonier, Executive Manager, !2 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Address all Editorial and Advertising Communications 
to 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Meter Nickles and Dimes, and 
Some Well-Metered Rhymes 


Asove the change-for-parking-me- 
ter fishbowl in the lobby of the 
Greensville (Mississippi) Bank and 
Trust Company hangs this sign: 


I'm just a simple fishbowl, 
Holding coins, you understand. 
So if yow’re in a hurry 
Pll lend a helping hand. 


It’s just a simple service 
That my boss, the bank, extends. 
But use me, make me happy, 
Yow’re my neighbors, my good 


friends. 


This fact I want remembered: 

I trust you through and through. 
Come in and meet my bosses 

And you will trust them, too! 


The bank started the bowl on its 
change-making career with $20. 


Ninety days later it contained 
$21.36. 


Guy Sturgeon, president, State Bank Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association, 
president, Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, 
Wyoming, and president, Independent 
Bankers Association; Fred F. Florence, 
president, A.B.A. Credit Policy Com- 
mission, and president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas; C. Francis Cocke, 
president, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and president, The First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia; 
Stuart Symington, administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
a principal speaker on the conference 
program; and W. Harold Brenton, vice- 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president, State Bank of 
Des Moines, lowa. The story of this 
conference begins on page 36, with ex- 
cerpts from some of the conference 
speeches bearing on the future. Some 
of the other subject material of the 
conference is covered in various depart- 
ments of this issue 


office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
ashington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada $5.00; foreign, 
$5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the 
exception of official Association announcements, 
the American Bankers Association disclaims re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed and statements 
made in articles published in this Journal. 
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“You'll be happy to know that I’ve re- 
solved to see you often this year!” 


Bank Reports 


Awnvat report time is at hand 
again. This is the season when 
banks have an opportunity to offer 
their customers and the public the 
story not only of what they’ve done 
but what they are. More and more, 
in these days of enlightened public 
relations, the reports are friendly, 
informative, well-illustrated bro- 
chures that invite reading. They 
reflect the basic humanism of the 
banking business—its relations with 
people. 

A recent issue of the Harvard 
Business Review, published bi- 
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PAINT...IT’S 


There was a time when paint manufacturers 
contented themselves with a vague sort of 
“clean up, paint up” promotional program 
which, thru repetition, was intended to con- 
vey to us the importance of keeping our 
establishments freshly painted. It worked 
of course, after a fashion, but when they 
started talking about “color dynamics” and 
the significance of color itself in relation to 
industrial operations, they really introduced 
dramatization that lifted their product to 
new heights of appreciation. 


What prompts this testimonial is our re- 
vitalized paint-up activity, with its weighty 
decisions concerning the choice of “French 
Gray” as compared to “Off White” or “Eye 
Rest Green” as compared to “Vista Green,”’ 
or perhaps ‘“Taffy Tan” as compared to 
““Cafe-au-Lait.’’ Apparently there has been 
a meeting of the minds among our people 
because our Chicago boiler room now 
sparkles with a nice selection of grays, white, 
black and silver...with all valves and fittings 
a brilliant red. Our machinery glistens with 
greens and yellows, contrasting nicely with 
the red plastic nameplates of the operators. 
Our interior walls are no longer just walls 
but are more in the way of being harmoniz- 
ing backgrounds quite pleasing to the eye. 


letters of credit. 


Capital paid-up 
Surplus: 
Other reserves: 


BRANCHES: 


Armenia (C), 
BOGOTA (3), 


Bucaramanga, 
Palmira, 


Pasto, Pereira, 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

\ Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 39-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 


WONDERFUL! 


Yes indeed, we are sold on the value of 
paint but it took a well-planned merchandis- 
ing program to make us conscious of what 
paint would do for us. In a modest sort of 
way, we too have succeeded in dramatizing 
a little piece of paper known as the bank 
check. No longer is it something to be 
tossed across the counter to the customer. 
No longer is it an inviting scratch pad for 
grocery lists or memoranda. It has, in some 
measure at least, acquired its rightful dig- 
nity because its value has been enhanced 
by the printed name of the person who 
uses it. 


Dramatization is not at all out of place in 
the field of merchandising, and no service 
that we can think of lends itself more to 
this technique than the checking system of 
our American banks. The opening of a 
checking account is a milestone in the life 
of the individual. The continued use of 
bank checks in the settlement of all finan- 
cial transactions is a reflection of sound 
business judgment. The appreciation of Per- 
sonalized Checks by the person who writes 
them. the concern that gets them, and the 
bank that handles them, while created thru 
merchandising, is self-sustaining because, 
like good old paint, the value is apparent. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


$15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
$11,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
$2,400,000. — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


Barranquilla 
ali, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Puerto Berrio, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


(2), 


Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 


San Gil, Santa Marta, 


Get a 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
AVOID 
FORGETTING 
WHERE YOU PUT 
THINGS 


fa 


“Pm Dixon. 


box .. . was it at this bank?” 


I rented a safe deposit 


monthly by the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Har- 
vard University, contained an in- 
teresting commentary on this sub- 
ject. The author of ‘Annual Reports 
for Banks” is SHERWOOD E. BAIN, 
a security analyst formerly with 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 

Mr. BAIN’s article is based on a 
detailed study of nearly 100 annual 
reports for 1949 and 1950 and on 
information and opinion obtained 
from numerous bank officers. He 
points out that in general banks 
“have not yet felt the necessity of 
publishing comprehensive and _ in- 
teresting reports to the same ex- 
tent as have industrial corpora- 
tions.” But in his opinion, “It would 
seem to be high time for more 
banks to consider seriously the 
question of revamping their policy 
on issuance of annual reports.” 


"Just What Do You Folks Do, 
Anyway?" 


Tue majority of bankers, Mr. 
BAIN finds, “still hold to the belief 
that a detailed annual report would 
violate the depositor’s trust” and 
he quotes from letters supporting 
this view. He also presents the 
opinions of bankers who believe the 
public should have full reports. 
“Certainly,” he observes, “the an- 
nual report will be useful and effec- 
tive only if it provides adequate 
information to the various groups 
connected with the bank, and if, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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A Million Dividend Checks 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will mail its 
quarterly dividend checks the fif- 
teenth of January to more than a 
million stockholders. 


These are the people who own the 
wires, cables, switchboards, buildings 
and equipment that make your Bell 
telephone service possible. They are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
part of the country, who have invested 
their savings in the telephone business. 


Since World War II the Bell 
System has spent more than six bil- 
lion dollars to improve and extend 


the service. There are nearly fifteen 
million more telephones than six years 
ago. You can talk to more people — 
in more places — more quickly. 


In these critical times, it is fortu- 
nate that the telephone industry could 
obtain the money needed to improve 
and extend the communication system 
which is so important to the armed 
forces, civil defense, office, factory 
and home. 


The cost of providing telephone 
service is much higher than it was six 
years ago. Everyone knows how much 
wages, materials and taxes have gone 


up. But telephone rates haven’t kept 
up with these increases in cost. 


Your telephone company must 
charge enough for its service so that 
the rising cost of wages, taxes and 
materials can be met. 


The public agencies that control 
telephone rates have over the years 
recognized this need for a financially 
strong telephone company able to per- 
form its service well. It is essential 
that the company attract the investors 
whose money is required to keep on 
giving this country the best telephone 
service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


in the long run, it helps to increase 
the bank’s business and to enhance 
its reputation for integrity and 
honesty.” 

Mr. BAIN enumerates benefits de- 
rived from comprehensive reports: 
Customer goodwill, stimulation of 
new business by heightening public 
confidence; an apportunity to de- 
scribe the bank’s services and enlist 
readers’ suport to sell them; a 
chance for management to explain 
“the function of business to the 
employee, and to discuss the rela- 
tionship ‘of profits and wages, and 
other controversial factors.” 

Furthermore, the report can “help 
demonstrate to the public that 
banks are more than marble, ma- 
hogany and impregnable vaults.” It 
gives the public a chance to “picture 
what goes on inside a bank and who 
is responsible for it. Many people, 
although not admitting it, would 
like to ask, ‘Just what do you folks 
de, anyway?’ In some measure the 
report can solve this mystery.” 


Asked for 
this Guide 
On Internal Controls... 


Some Suggestions 


Me. BAIN lists and discusses a 
number of the items found in all 


within two recent weeks! Widespread concern or some of today’s “detailed and 


over the increasing frequency and size of defaults 
has stimulated interest in improving loss preven- 


tion methods. 


Our “Bank Questionnaire Manual” suggests 


progressive” bank reports: A mes- 
sage from the chief executive; 
lists of the directors, officers and 
branches; operating and condition 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


many specific safeguards . . . can help you to make drirtrictrictrtctrictrtctcicteirtctch:tctetetrictrik 

certain that your loss prevention program meets 

: “If you ever open a branch out at the 

Army camp I’d be delighted to volunteer 
for it... for free, if necessary” 


your bank’s particular needs. 


Based on facts uncovered during 67 years of in- 
vestigating bank losses throughout the country— 
our 53-page manual can be a vital help to any bank! 

If you don’t have a copy of “Bank Question- 
naire Manual’’—just fill in the coupon below. 


Mail it today—there’s no charge—no obligation! 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


(Agency and Production Department) 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send me a copy of your “Bank 
Questionnaire Manual”. 


Name 
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If you need help like this 
only YALE can fill the job 


YALE locks and safety de- 
vices for bank vaults, doors, 
and deposit boxes offer more 
than security. They antici- 
pate and prevent many of 
the risks and emergencies 
that cause you worry. YALE’s 
83 years of experience in se- 
curity plus fast, dependable 


Yale 120-hour 


service help ease the load of 
executive responsibility. Let 
YALE send you the facts on 
its complete line of banking 
equipment. Write: The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. S-401, 
Stamford, Conn. 

(In Canada, St. Catharines, Ontario.) 


ime lock move- 


ments free you from weekend an- 


noyance even 
conditions. 


Yale safe deposit locks, series 
No. 5705 are good security lever 
tumbler locks for door sizes from 
15g to 10 inches. Flat or corru- 
gated keys for guard. Corrugated 
keys for renter. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. 


January 1952 


under extreme 


Yale emergency vault 
ventilator allows fresh 
air to stream into vault 
at the turn of the han- 
dle. Eliminates the need 
of costly emergency res- 
cues of trapped per- 
sonnel. 


Yale is a registered trade mark 


YALE & TOWNE 
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“We can’t afford to be 


without the 


Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters are meeting the typ- 
ing requirements of banks throughout the country with a 
greater speed, ease and accuracy than ever before. 

Used in their Executive Offices, Stenographic Pools, Loan 
Sections and Time Plan Sections, these superb new electric 
typewriters are increasing typing production ... decreasing 
office costs. In addition, operator fatigue is a thing of the past. 

The Electri-conomy can perform the same typing magic for 
your bank. Call your nearest Remington Rand representative 
for information. 


Send for FREE color brochure 


\ddress your request Take 
RE 8499) to Remington | 
I rth Avenue, New ¥ 


THE FIRST NAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
statements; breakdowns of the loan 
and investment portfolios; com. 
ments on the bank’s services; a 
section on the staff; a brief statis. 
tical summary in tabular form; in. 
formation on the number of stock- 
holders; reprints of advertisements; 
pictures and graphs; color (de- 
pending on the amount to be 
spent); effective covers that reflect 
the bank’s personality; a postcard 
questionnaire requesting anonymous 
comment and reaction to the report. 

In conclusion he says: “Since 
only a- small number of banks 
publish really enlightening reports, 
they are receiving maximum bene- 
fit therefrom. They have the advan- 
tage of being pioneers in a field 
which is rapidly gaining in popv- 
larity.” 


If You Didn't Read It... 


Powers’ December arti- 
cle, “Wage and Salary Regulations” 
(as they affect 12,000 banks) was 
one of the most popular we have 
recently published, judging from 
the number of requests to reprint 
it. Letters and telegrams began 
to arrive when the magazine had 
been out only a few days; and they 
continued far into the month. 
Mr. POWERS, who is director of 
the A.B.A. Customer and Person- 
nel Relations Department, reviewed 
Wage Stabilization Board Regula- 
tions 5, 6, 8, 13 and 14 and Salary 
Stabilization Board Regulations 1, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“I want to buy the longest-term bonds 

available. The world has me so ner- 

vous these days I want something to 
encourage me” 
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Is your Bankers’ Blanket Bond 


big enough to 


do the job? 


You have only to read the newspapers to 
realize that embezzlers don’t deal in petty 
cash today. Losses which would have been 
unbelievable a few years ago are common- 
place now. 


It would be a smart move on your part 
to examine your Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
coverage to be sure you have enough. ‘To 
help you do this, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America has published 
a new Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. 


This convenient device enables you to 
find quickly and easily the recently revised 
suggested amount of Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond coverage needed, as recommended 
by the American Bankers Association. You 
simply manipulate the card in the slot, and 
the amount instantly slides into view. 


Ask any Agent of Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America for your free 
copy. 


An added feature of 
this calculator is a 
device by which you can 
compute automatically 
the monthly amortiza- 
tion charge on a large 
selection of loan 
amounts at four differ- 
ent interest rates. 


NORTH AMERICA 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 
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”..and that Credit Report trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gave us the facts we wanted. 


/ hear that every credit inguiry they get 


receives the personal attention of an exper’= 


enced credit officer...” 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 
upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 
tions and regular credit agencies, 


10 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

2 and 3, covering individual em- 
ployee adjustments, general in- 
creases, fringe benefits, and bonuses. 

The intricacies of these regula- 
tions offer something of a prob- 
lem to any bank. We suggest that 
if you missed the Powers contribu- 
tion you go back to it now—Decem- 
ber issue, page 46. 

Several state associations distrib- 
uted reprints to their memberships. 


Those Bank Playlets 


From A. L. GANSON, executive 
secretary of the Washington Bank- 
ers Association, comes a letter re- 
porting the successful presentation 
of three of the JAY SANDERS cus- 
tomer relations playlets published by 
BANKING in the past year. 

The skits, given at the associa- 
tion’s third annual bank study con- 
ference, were presented by the WBA 
Public Relations Committee and en- 
acted by Seattle Chapter, A.I.B. 

“Most of the actors,” writes Mr. 
GANSON, “had had some dramatic 
training and did an especially fine 
job of putting across to the audience 
the ideas behind the plays.” He 
adds that he thinks this type of 
presentation of banking problems 
and their solutions is “especially 
good, mainly because it gives a 
greater number of people a chance 
to participate in and actually ben- 
fit by the program.” 


The Sanders skits given at Se- 
attle were “How to Soothe a Cus- 
tomer” (September) ; “How to Rile 
an Old Friend” (May); and “How 
to Mind Your New Business” (Au- 


gust). 
Banking Hours 


Iw New York City, the American 
Trust Company has a new branch 
in the populous, busy Fordham 
section of the Bronx. It’s open from | 
9 AM. to 9 P.M. on Mondays 
through Fridays and from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. on Saturdays. New York 
State makes the five-day banking 
week permissive, and in the metro- 
politan area banks have not been) 
open on Saturdays for some time. 

“We believe,” says American’s 
president, Harvey L. SCHWAMM,| 
“that the primary function of the 
bank is to conform to the neighbor- 
hood it serves, and we have found 
that the majority of the merchants 
in Fordham remain open until 9 


and 10 P.M. on weekdays as well | 
Since banks are es- | 


as Saturdays. 
sentially service organizations, there 
is no reason why they cannot make 
due allowance for persons unable 
tc do their banking business in the 
traditional 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. banking 
hours.” 

The new branch, designed to look 
like a modern retail store, expects 
to do a considerable volume of con- 
sumer credit business. The staff 
will work a five-day week. 
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“Do all banks have everything their own way?” 
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Sit right 
down 
and write... 


e As the greater Philadelphia 
industrial area begins to bulge at 
the seams, your need for a bank- 
ing connection here is bound to 
increase. It would be a good idea 
to make your Philadelphia bank- 
ing contact now—so that you will 
be served promptly and ade- 
quately. We here at Central-Penn, 
right in the heart of tremendous 
industrial growth and develop- 
ment, will be happy to act as 
your correspondent. 

e Sit down now and tell us your 
requirements... 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SAVE 247, OF TIME 
In Machine Filling! 
STEELS @ 


TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 


ye for years by thousands of 
banks, here indeed is the per- 
fect tubular coin wrapper. Packs flat, 
te save storage space, but pops 
open instantly and perfectly when 
pressed between thumb and finger. 
Six colors for six different coins, 
each fitting perfectly. One trial will’ 
convince. 


Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. N 


The C. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 
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Business-Paper 
Bis Things Advertising 


HIS is the season for advertis- 
e e | ing, annual report, and other 
are Ha en in In contests—including BANKING’S (see 
| page 20)—that attempt to find out 
how effectively business organiza- 
tions are reaching their public, their 
employees, and their stockholders. 
On the subject of advertising in 
one highly important medium—the 
business-paper—the following edi- 
torial draws some valuable conclu- 
sions. It appeared in Printers’ Ink 
for October 19, and was signed by 
that periodical’s president and pub- 
lisher, C. B. Larrabee. It’s title in 


PI was “Give business-paper ad- 
the discovery of iron ore | vertising the best you've got”: 


deposits in Labrador, with estimated Each year as I look over the win- 


“11° ners in the two Associated Business 

reserves of 350 million tons! Paper Advertising Award Contests, 

I am impressed by the high quality 

of the best advertising that appears 
| in the business papers. 

HUGE new oil fields in Alberta which may alter the Bach yeor I then tern to the Busi 


ness papers themselves. Here I am 
whole oil position of North America! struck by the fact that this impression 


of excellence is diluted by the low 
CURRENT production of nickel, asbestos and platinum | quality of some of the advertising. 
; : Some pretty big names are sometimes 

ranks Canada first in these metals . . . second in 
The good, effective copy, of which 


aluminum and uranium... high in many other 


; tals! | there is more and more every year, 
strategic me ‘ represents a conscientious, thoughtful, 
creative attitude toward business- 

paper advertising. It shows a keen 
great. And with more than 695 branches from New- | appreciation of the tremendous im- 


YES . . . Canada is developing fast. Potentialities are 


portance of the business-paper audi- 


foundland to British Columbia, The Royal Bank of | ence. 

we . si A space salesman of a leading maga- 
Canada sme aantegre position to help banks and zine in the retail field tells me that 
business firms wishing to explore this promising field. in the last six months he has noticed 
that three or four top accounts have 
Your inquiries are invited. taken their business-paper advertis- 
ing away from certain large agencies. 
, 2 ; He tells me that this has been done 
Over 750 branches in Canada, the West Indies, simply because these particular agen- 
Central and South America; New York, London, Paris. cies were not equipped to do the 
proper kind of business-paper adver- 

tising job. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N.Y. 5 On the other hand, I know of a num- 


ber of strong agencies with com- 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL fortably large consumer billings that 


are putting their best brains to work 
on business-paper as well as con- 


sumer advertising. In these agencies 
the principals pay as much attention 
to good business-paper copy as to 


good consumer copy — with two re- 


sults. 
a4 3 First, the business-paper copy that 
a3 Pe comes out of these agencies is ef- 
26 Ke fective, hard-hitting. To the man who 
9 knows the business-paper field, this 
A Big Bank Serving A Big Country Adds copy really sings. 


Second, these agencies are attracting 
more and more accounts that under- 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,400,000,000 poe Bone stand the importance of good busi- 


ness-paper copy. 
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So spoke a top executive of one of the 
country’s leading industrial firms—and 
he meant every word of it. 


Factories can be bought and sold— 
buildings, machinery and inventory can 
all be appraised. Money can be loaned 
or borrowed on these tangible assets. 


The market for such a factory’s prod- 
ucts—the company’s recognition, the 
preference for its products—are earned 
assets acquired as a result of aggressive 
selling and sound advertising in recog- 
nized business publications. The mar- 
kets for industrial products can be meas- 
ured. A company’s recognition in its 
market and preference for its products 
can be determined. 


Sound industrial advertising in the pub- 
lications read by the men who specify, 
buy and use these products builds rec- 
ognition for the company and prefer- 
ence for its products. 


Check the industrial companies in which 
you havea financial interestor responsibil- 
ity to see if they are using adequate busi- 
ness paper advertising to protect your 
investment and maintain ownership of 
their markets. 


Profits are the result of the economical 
cultivation of sales. Business Paper Ad- 
vertising reduces the time factor and 
lowers the per unit cost of manufactur- 
ing sales. Consistently applied, it builds 
and protects markets for tomorrow. 


Our 20-page booklet — “‘Mechanized Selling at Work”’ — 
explains the basic application of business paper advertising 
to the job of reducing selling costs. Write us for a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 
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Does this look 
Familiar? 
(it’s costly, too!) 


Save your blood pressure with 


Diebold 


STEEL STORAGE FILES 


& 


@ SAVES SPACE! 
© SPEEDS FINDING 100% 
@ LASTS A LIFETIME! 


a digging through dusty boxes—hunting 
through musty bundles! Give your inactive 
records the lifetime protection, and “quick 

finding’ features of Safe-T-Stak Steel 
Storage files. Yes, they lock together as 
high and as wide as you want, and are 
manufactured under the strictest standards in 
the industry. Write today for a survey 
or quotation—use the coupon below 
for quick action. 


Immediate Delivery 
7 Popular Sizes! 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Serving Business for over 92 Years 


Microfilm * Rotary, Vertical and Visible Filing 

Equipment ¢ Safes, Chests and Vault Doors 

Bank Vauit Equipment Burglar Alarms 

Factory Branches and Dealers in all 
principal cities 

DIEBOLD, Incorporated, 

2009 Mulberry Road, Canton, Ohio 

( ) Have your File Analyst call for a 
survey, without obligation. 


( ) Send me a quotation on 


files in 
these sizes— 


NAME TITLE 


BANK NAME 


‘AROUND: 
OUR. 
BANK. 


S omewHERE in these United States 
of ours is a Lucile Closson who 
labors in the trust department of 
a First National Bank—which one 
of the many hundreds of First Na- 
tional Banks we do not know. She 
is known as “Lucy” to her friends, 
and one of her girl pals, whose 


| name is Laura, has recently been 


enjoying a western trip which took 
her through the Ozarks and into 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

No, we are not the _ seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter, 


| Nor were we born with a caul which, 
| according to legend, endows us with 


second sight. We have never met 
either Laura or Lucy, but through 
a strange combination of circum- 
stances and the—shall we say curi- 
osity ?—of one Joe Threadgill, trust 
officer of the First National Bank 
of Albuquerque, we have a picture 
postcard addressed by Laura to 
Lucy. You see, Laura just ad- 
dressed the card, which she mailed 
in Albuquerque, to Lucile at “Trust 


| Department, First National Bank’ 


| —with no town or state indicated, 


and the postoffice at Albuquerque 


| delivered it to the bank in that 
| town and 
| puzzled Mr. Threadgill’s possession. 


it thus came into the 


He sent it to us in care of BANK- 
ING because, he said, he figured we 
“knew the answers,” challenging us 
to find Lucile and learn whether 
Laura works in the same bank as 
she does and is on vacation—or 


| just what really happened. BANKING 


forwarded the letter to us, away 
down here in the deep south, and 
to ease Mr. Threadgill’s pain we 


are giving Lucy and Laura this 
publicity. 

By the way, Mr. Threadgill gave 
us a little information about his 
extra-curricular activities in the 
Far West. Seems that besides his 
trust department duties he has 18 
irrigated acres—at least he says 
they are irrigated when the Rio 
Grande has any water in it—on 
which he is growing apples, peaches, 
alfalfa, 14 varieties of grapes, and 
some livestock, including a straw- 
berry roan stallion, and three small 
Threadgills. (A heavy program, 
seems to us, for 18 acres!) 

Now, if someone will just identify 
Lucile for us, we will forward the 
postcard to her—but quick! 


* * 


H: was a well known author on 
psychological subjects, and, when 
he visited a near-by fishing area, 
the folks at the bank thought it 
would be quite a feather in their 
caps to be able to claim him as a 
customer. After several friendly 
and informal contacts with various 
officers and the receipt of a couple 
of “new business” letters, he came 
in and opened an account. 


The young lady who waited on 
him was thrilled to meet the great 
man face to face—so thrilled that 
she never thought of telling an 
officer about it until after the 
famous man had departed. Then, 
her face alight with excitement, 
she rushed over to the cashier and 
exhibited the “new account record” 
bearing the illustrious name and 
displayed a check covering a sub- 
stantial opening deposit. 

“But,” said the cashier, 
check has no signature.” 

“Oh, no!” explained the palpi- 
tating pretty one. “I cut that off 
to put in my autograph album. I 
knew you wouldn’t mind!” 


BELLE S. HAMILTON 


“this 


An ignoramus is better informed 
than a person who knows what isn’t 
so. 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating..-.first in plumbing 


NICE BUSINESS 


and you can get 
more of it! 


The market for Home Improvement 


Loans was never greater... 


@ The opportunity to make loans for the purchase and installa- 5 3 
tion of such home improvements as heating and plumbing is tre- 

mendous. Fully half of the homes in your community are pros- - 
pects for something new. 


By working with and through heating and plumbing retailers 
who feature the American-Standard line, you can get a big share 
of this profitable business. For these retailers are emphasizing 
the advantages of TIME PAYMENTS. 


With window streamers, posters and special cooperative news- 
paper ads, alert stores are telling homeowners that now is the 
time to modernize and that purchases can be made for only 10% 
down and on terms up to 36 months! 


If you'd like to handle the paper for such loans, we suggest 
that you talk to the retailers in your community who handle the 
American-Standard line. American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Second Floor Banking 


R one reason or another, many 
F banks have quarters above the 

first floor. If the bank owns 
the building, maybe it’s profitable 
to lease the ground floor. Per- 
haps the growth of business has 
necessitated placing departments on 
a mezzanine or higher. Again, the 
building may be so situated or de- 
signed that the main floor is above 
street level. 

In these cases public convenience 
is a primary consideration. Cus- 
tomers must be able to reach an 
upper floor as easily as_ possible. 
To facilitate access some banks 
have included escalators in their 
plans for modernization or new 
homes, usually adding the equip- 
ment to the regular stairways and 
elevators. 

A canvass of several bank users 
of escalators disclosed that this 
method of intramural transportation 
is both satisfactory and popular. It 
also brought out that second floor 
banking is quite acceptable to the 
public, and that it can be a money 
saver. 


E.menasis on the economy angle 
comes from C. F. Shewmake, presi- 
dent of The Florida National Bank 
and Trust Company at Miami. 
“When we planned our new bank 
building,” he writes, “we decided 
that the street floor space was en- 
tirely too valuable and that in 
theory the rent for that space would 
make it desirable to put the bank 
room on the second floor, thus 
utilizing cheaper space. . Inasmuch 
as the street floor is 18 feet high, 


we considered it would be somewhat 
of a hardship to make people walk 
up a stairway and we decided to 
install an escalator.” Later the bank 
also put one in the new West Palm 
Beach building that houses its affili- 
ate, the Florida Bank and Trust 
Company. Both buildings also have 
regular stairs and elevators. 


Cutcaco Title & Trust Company 
figures it has been able to save $50,- 
000 to $75,000 a year in rent by 
putting the public contact space of 
its busy title guarantee division on 
the second floor. When the com- 
pany remodelled its present build- 
ing four years ago it decided to 
locate this department “one flight 
up’; in the old building it had been 
en the ground floor, the assump- 
tion being that easy public access 
was essential. Escalators, reports 
Harold A. Moore, senior vice-presi- 
cent, made it possible to use the 
second floor where the company 
occupies 28,000 square feet with a 
rental value of $4 per unit, whereas 
the value of ground floor space 
averages between $6 and $8. Stair- 
ways are available, but  they’re 
rarely used by customers. 


Tue Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco has an elec- 
tric stairway in its above-the-street 
main office at Oakland. The bank oc- 
cupies the second and third floors. 
Assistant Vice-president Monroe A. 
Bloom says that an average of 
1,200 persons used the convenience 
daily when a survey was made sev- 
eral months ago; the number in- 


+ 


“Second floor 

banking” in the 

Oakland main of- 

fice of Anglo Cali- 

fornia National 
Bank 


creases on Fridays when the bank 
is open longer hours. “From an 
economic standpoint,” asserts Mr. 
Bloom, ‘“‘we believe that second 
floor banking facilities, combined 
with an electric stairway, are well 
justified.”” The greater part of the 
ground floor, as well as a large 
part of the basement, is leased to 
a retail establishment and the bank 
gets a Substantial rent. 


W nen the Union National Bank 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, remodeled 
about a year ago, the loan and trust 
departments were put on the second 
floor and an escalator was provided 
to eliminate the long climb that 
otherwise would have been neces- 
sary. Cashier Howard Cooper says 
the installation has enabled the 
bank to utilize space that otherwise 
would not be available. “In this 
way we save a considerable amount 
over the cost of building a new 
addition to the bank.” The moving 
stairway is used by several hundred 
people a day and is “a source of 
particular delight to the children 
of our customers.” 


Te National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston, built an addition three 
years ago, and two-way escalators 
were installed to provide access to 
the president’s office and the lend- 
ing officers’ quarters on the second 
floor. The commercial department, 
with windows for payroll, commer- 
cial, exchange, note and collection 
services, was put in the same gen- 
eral area. “Our customers,” Vice- 
president Robert W. Kneebone notes, 
“have responded to this installa- 
tion with enthusiasm, for they 
realize it gives them quick access 
tc the two departments where many 
of them want to go. Not only has 
the escalator served this useful pur- 
pose, but it has also drawn many 
favorable comments on our pro- 
gressiveness.” 


Centra National Bank of Cleve- 
land has an installation in _ its 
Euclid Avenue office and another 
in the main office. At the former 
the moving stairway was put in, 
says Assistant Vice-president H. J. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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moral for bankers! 


Unfortunately, when your bank grows, your space problem 
can’t be solved as simply as this little fellow’s. 
But if you can’t break out into roomier quarters, you can make 
the most of the space you have. By standardizing on Monroes. These all-around, 
easy-to-move-and-handle bookkeeping machines are the 
smallest of their kind on the market today. And as efficient as they are compact. 
Call your nearest Monroe representative today and let 
him demonstrate the one bookkeeping machine specifically 
designed to save you space, time, money. No obligation, naturally. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 


Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping 
jobs —commercial and savings 

posting. Easy-to-operate “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility. Direct 
subtraction and automatic totals in 

all registers. Front insertion carriage, 
exact printing alignment. Quick 
program changes. 
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NEW CUMMINS 
SUPER 270 


ENDORSES 
27,000 CHECKS 
AN HOUR! 


BIGGEST IMPROVEMENT 
IN ENDORSERS! 
Now Available! 


@ Fastest Endorser Made 
@ Positive Automatic Feed 
@ Endorses, Dates, Stacks in Sequence | 
@ Reservoir Holds Week's Ink Supply | 
@ Automatically Endorses while | 
Micro-filming 
@ Write today for all the facts. 
IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 | 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. B-12 

Please send us complete information on the 
new Cummins Super 270 High Speed Electric 
Endorser. 


..Title 


Originators of Perforators 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
Wills, because the width of the 
building prevented use of the street 
level area for both savings and 
commercial banking. The escalator 
conveys customers to the branch’s 
commercial department. The equip- 
ment at the main office is one-way 
only from the street to the second 
floor. 

“All reaction has been on the 
pleasant side,” Mr. Wills says. “We 
are sure that the general use of 
escalators and/or electric stairways 
in the department stores has just 
about dictated their use in other 
buildings with large traffic volumes.” 


Four years ago the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis put 
in two escalators, connecting the 
ends of the lobby to the street floor 
of the building. They’ve been “one 
of the most popular facilities ever 
added to our banking services,” in 
the words of Advertising Manager 
Richard H. Stebbins. On the aver- 
age they carry about 6,000 people 
a day. 

“You can tell a school holiday,” 
Mr. Stebbins adds, “by the number 
of children who ride up and down! 
And every once in a while you see 
a person who, halfway down, re- 
members a forgotten errand in the 
bank and, reversing his direction, 
attempts to run up the escalator. 
Everybody enjoys this race between 
man and stairway, for the stairway 
always wins.” 


Quickies 


There is no deflation like a punc- 
tured reputation. 


Money doesn’t talk anymore. It 
goes without saying. 


Great aches from little toe corns 
grow. 


Flirtation is attention without in- 
tention. 


It is the function of the internal 
revenue department to shear the 
sheep, not skin them. 


Those who recommend an all- 
vegetable diet never took a look at 
a hippopotamus. 


If we pass our national debt on to 
the next generation, it will be the 
end of ancestor worship. 


A saver grows rich by seeming 
poor. A spender grows poor by 
seeming rich. 


Most of us live cafeteria lives— 
self-service only. 


Remember, locomotives don’t whis- 
tle at railroad crossings to keep up 
their courage. 


Dick Eric serv 


“He used to spend oodles on me. Now he puts it in the 
bank. Can I sue them for alienation of affections?” 
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If you had gone traveling in Egypt 
back in 2000 B.C., you'd have 
carried bread for money. Bread 
was the medium of exchange, and 
*¢ for centuries services rendered 
and goods bought were paid for 
in “breads.” But today, whether 
you go to Egypt or East St. Louis, 
you're smart to carry First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks — acceptable wherever 
travelers go. The only identifica- 
tion required is your signature. 
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First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 


For more than forty years First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks have been recognized 
and accepted all over the world. 
They're as convenient as cash. 


Inquire at your bank for First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks. Protect your travel 
cash —always carry them. Prompt 
refund if lost or stolen. 


ATCH for these interesting, hard -selling ads in 

current issues of: HOLIDAY and NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC magazines. This is just part of our 
growing campaign to increase the sale of First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks! 

Here are two, big, important reasons why you'll find it 
advantageous to sell these checks which have had 
world-wide acceptance for 40 years: 

1) Your bank name is printed on every check free of 


Your bank name is 
imprinted here when 
you sell First National 
Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 
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First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks are... 


Advertised 


Nationally! 


charge. No other travelers check gives you this oppor- 
tunity to promote publicity on every transaction. 
2) You keep the entire sales commission—and the 
checks cost you nothing. 

Helping you publicize your bank name through our 
Travelers Checks is just one of the many services 
offered you by The First National Bank of Chicago. 
Why not join the family of correspondent banks served 
by the First? Write for information. 
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CONTEST JUDGES—Left to right: Frank M. Totton, vice-president, Chase National Bank; Dr. D. B. Lucas, chairman, De- 

partment of Marketing, New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; Thomas J. Ross, member of the 

firm of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, public relations consultants; (on opposite page) J. E. Drew, director of public relations, Lever 
Brothers Company 


NNUALLY, as a service to the bank- 
ing profession, BANKING invites 
banks holding membership in the 

American Bankers Association (over 


by) 98 percent of the banks in the United 
States are A. B. A. members) to submit 
examples of what they feel are their 


best advertising efforts of the past year. 
The entries are displayed at the New 
York Advertising Club, where invited 
guests and the judges may view them. 
Entries deemed “best of the best,” in 


the opinion of the judges, receive cita- 
tion certificates. 


Banks from all parts of the country 
are joining in this friendly competition 
by displaying their advertising efforts 


in the fields of instalment lending, 
school savings, institutional advertising, 
attracting new depositors. safe deposit 
boxes, trust services, checking accounts, 


farm loans—every banking activity. 


CONTEST JUDGES—Left to right: John B. Mack, Jr., deputy manager, American Bankers Associati i h h 
Advertising Department; Prof. Howard K. Nixon, associate professor of Advertising, School 
Columbia University; Mrs. Denny Griswold, publisher and editor, Public Relations News 
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Bankers visiting the show will find | 
on display: 


newspaper advertisements 
lobby displays 

radio programs 

novelties 

direct mail 

billboards 

magazine advertisements 
television programs 


A distinguished panel of judges will 
decide who is to receive the coveted 
awards. In addition, banker guests will 
be given a score card and asked to act 
as unofficial judges. It will be interest- 
ing to see how their ideas and those of 
official judges compare. 

This is an ovportunity for seeing and 
studying the best bank advertising of 
1951. BANKING hopes that many bank- 
ers from New York and out of town 
will be able to accept the invitation and 
attend the two-day showing on January 
29 and 30. 


Out-of-town bankers visiting New York 
are urged to attend the “show,” also. 
Each will be an unofficial judge 


You are cordially invited to attend 


BANKING’S 


PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Equipment 


| SS up wank: work... 


Saves time and money .. . 


Annual “Best of the Best” Exhibit | 


of Bank Advertising at the 


New York Advertising Club 
Park Avenue at 35th Street, 
New York, N. Y., on 


Tuesday, January 29, 1952, between 
the Hours of 12 Noon and 9 P. M. 
and 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952, 
Between the Hours of 9 A. M. 
and 4 P. M. 
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© Items advantageously 
copied in bank and trust 
company operation are 
legion ... among them... 


AupITor’s REPORTS 
BALANCE SHEETS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
DEEDS 


DocuMENTS FOR CourT USE 


EsTaTE TRUST RECORDS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
INCOME TAX RETURNS 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
INVENTORIES OF PROPERTY 
LEASES 

LEDGER PAGES 

LOAN AGREEMENTS 
MORTGAGE AGREEMENTS 
NOTES 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY 
SIGNATURE CARDS 

SURVEYS 

WILLs 

Photocopies enable you to 
keep all papers and docu- 


ments in your own hands at 
all times, available and safe. 


by the accurate copying 
of important papers 


These modern photographic copying 
machines make copies quickly, accu- 
rately and economically of anything 
that is written, printed, drawn, type- 
written, or photographed . . . in exact 
size ... or enlarged . . . or reduced. 


Used with a wide choice of 
PHOTOSTAT photographic papers for 
different requirements, they provide 
permanent, errorless copies that are 
fraud, erasure, and water proof .. . 
with big savings in typing, checking, 
and proofreading time. 

If you haven’t considered PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic copying methods, 
there’s no better time than now. 
Whether your needs be large or small 
... it can help you. 


Write us . . . and detailed information 
will be put in your hands promptly. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


303 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service Offices in Principal Cities 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade-mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION — 
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RESIDENCE ELEVATOR) 
automatic, electric 


Thousands in use 


Improve property 
Go Sedgwick! 


STAIR-TRAVELOR 
—electric, compact, 
time-tested. 


Sedgwick gives modern, one-floor | ing series had been discussed many 


convenience to multi-floor residential 
property — adding greatly to value and 
salability. Sedgwick equipment is quickly 
and easily installed. Safe, dependable and 
inexpensively operated on house current. 
Recommended by many physicians and 
users. Nationwide representation. 


Write for illustrated booklet B-1 
Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


154 WEST 15th ST.. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1893 


SOME OTHER SEDGWICK PRODUCTS: 


FREIGHT- WAITERS 


| dent, William E. Mildren, 
nized the need for an open forum 


Speakers at the September “town meeting,” which, appropriately, was devoted toe 

“What's Wrong with Our Schools?” were Walter Mason, editor, Parketshurg 

Sentinel; Jack Hoblitzell, member, Wood County Board of Education; Robert 

Burk, president, Citizens Education Committee; and Mrs. Clyde H. Webb, presi- 

dent, Wood County Parent-Teachers Association. They are shown at the table. 
above, during the session 


Bank Fosters Town Meetings 


HE “town meeting” idea became 

a reality in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, on September 26 and, if 
the enthusiastic reception is any in- 
dication, Parkersburg’s town meet- 
ing is here to stay. On that night 
the Wood County Court House hung 
out the S.R.O. sign as a panel of 
four prominent citizens discussed 
the subject, ‘“What’s Wrong with 
Our Schools?” 

Although plans for a town meet- 


times, it remained for the Commer- 
cial Banking and Trust Company to 
give the idea sufficient impetus and 


| backing so that it actually went be- 


yond the talking stage. Early in 
1951 the Commercial Bank’s presi- 


recog- 


where citizens could discuss local 


| issues. “Since a bank is an integral 


part of any community,” states Mr. 
Mildren, “our officers felt that here 
was a way to take the lead in help- 
ing solve community problems.” 


The first subject, ‘“What’s Wrong 
with Our Schools,” was particularly 
timely for a September meeting. 
In October it was “The Parkersburg 
Comunity Chest—Success—or Fail- 
ure?’ In November the mayor of 
Parkersburg and members of the 
city council were the _ speakers. 
Their subject was “These Are Our 
Problems.” Each month will feature 
a new topic of local interest, with 
the meetings being held the last 
Wednesday, during a nine month’s 
period. 

To publicize adequately the first 
meeting, advertising media used 
were radio, newspaper, and direct 
mail. The Commercial Bank’s spon- 
sorship was played down in all 
cases, but the many favorable com- 
ments by townspeople left no doubt 
as to the public relations value of 
such a project. The story of the 
Comercial Bank’s sponsorship of 
the town meeting was cited in news- 
papers as far as 150 miles away 
when the Morgantown Post praised 


“the Commercial Bank editorially. 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


If youcontemplate W arehouse Receipt Loans against 
goods stored right where they are on the premises of 
your customer, consideration should be given; first, 
to the financial condition of the warehouse company 
and second, to the extent of its experience and the 
capacity of its organization. Our Company has the 
financial stability, experience and organization to 
insure valid bailment and give efficient, economical 
service in every respect. We invite your investigation. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Bank of Albany Building, Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. e 60 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. e 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. ¢ 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. * Thomas Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas ® National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. 
© 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. © 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. © 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. © 404 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
12, La. ¢ 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 
425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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Far East Scholarships 


MPLOYEES of the BANK OF AMER- 

ICA in Japan and the Philip- 
pines are being offered opportuni- 
ties by the bank for two $3,000 
scholarships in the School of World 
Business of San Francisco State 
College. 

The bank will pay for one year’s 
graduate work by each of the two 
winning employees, nationals of 
their respective countries. Examin- 
ations are now being given in both 
countries and the winners will enroll 
for the February semester. 

This is the first of the scholarships 
initiated by the board of associates 
of the School of World Business, of 
which L. M. Giannini is general 
chairman. 

Members of the board assigned 
to develop additional scholarships 
are: Fred D. Parr, president, Parr- 
Richmond Terminal Co.; W. W. 
Crocker, president, Crocker First 


National Bank of San Francisco; 
Walter A. Haas, president, Levi 
Strauss & Co.; and Joseph A. Moore, 
president, Moore Dry Dock Co. 


President Truman has announced 
the appointment of Mrs. MAYBELLE 
KENNEDY of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
as assistant treasurer of the United 
States, succeeding the late Mrs. 
Marion Bannister. Mrs. KENNEDY is 
a director of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Pawhuska. 


The Pittsburgh Steamship Com- 
pany, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, has 
launched its new 647-foot ore car- 
rier, the Philip R. Clarke, named 
for the board chairman of City 
National Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago. Mr. CLARKE is also a 
director of U. S. Steel. 


JOHN S. SINCLAIR, president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, has been appointed national 


David E. Williams, chairman of the board, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, unveils plaque at the Second Street office of the bank on November 
21, exactly 50 years from the founding of Philadelphia Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, in that office. On Mr. Williams’ left is Joseph A. McFadden, 
president of Philadelphia Chapter, and Richard S. McKinley and Daniel B. Beitler, 
two of the original 10 founders. Mr. Beitler was first president of the Chapter 


Stree 


John S. Sinclair F. P. Armstrong 
chairman of the 1952 Red Cross 
fund campaign. He is no stranger 
to bankers as he was at one time 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


F. PALMER ARMSTRONG, president 
of The Keyport (New Jersey) Bank- 
ing Company, has been elected a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. He is a past president 
of the New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion and is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American 
Bankers Association and of the 
A.B.A. Federal Legislative Council. 


WILLIAM HURTZMAN, comptroller 
of The First National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, has been named vice-pres- 
ident and comptroller. He’s widely 
known through his activities with 
the A.B.A., NABAC, and other bank- 
ing organizations. 


JAMES D. BERRY and GENE BRIDGES 
have been advanced to vice-presi- 
dencies at Republic National Bank 
of Dallas. 


J. MARK KIRCHGASSER has been 
elected to the newly created position 
of vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel of Central-Penn National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 


OLE BERG, JR., president of the 
British American Oil Company, Ltd., 
has been elected a director of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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(General Contractors 
are building a 
stronger America... 


CONSTRUCTING DEFENSE FACILITIES 


for the nation’s armed forces in the United States and throughout the world. 


ORGANIZING ARMY CONSTRUCTION UNITS 

with a record of outstanding engineering feats in Korea. 
CONSTRUCTING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

which are increasing America’s manufacturing and productive capacity. 
CONSTRUCTING CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


essential to the growth and development of our nation and its communities. 


MAINTAINING A STATE OF PREPAREDNESS 
to repair damage caused by war or other disaster. 


COLLABORATING FOR EFFICIENCY 
with all branches of the construction industry. 


THE A.G.C. EMBLEM ASSURES SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IM CONSTRUCTION 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing More Than 6,000 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, integrity and Responsibility — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
America Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract! 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


LOREN M. WHITTINGTON is now 
vice-president of the Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, in charge of the 
investment portfolio and of the 
bank’s pension trust investments. 
Vice-president BYRON MITCHELL, 
heretofore in charge of this work, 
will concentrate his efforts on pro- 
duction and other type loans. 


DONALD W. HENNEY has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president of Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
He’s a former president of Los An- 
geles Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 


The Fort Worth National Bank 
has made a number of promotions 
among its senior officers: R. E. 
HARDING is now board chairman; 
Vice-president W. M. MASSIE be- 
comes honorary chairman of the 
board; RAYMOND C. GEE, vice-chair- 
man; E. A. VANCE, president; J. E. 
MCKINNEY, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and executive vice- 
president. 


GEORGE G. KLEINDINST, president 
since 1927 of Liberty Bank of Buf- 
falo, New York, has been named 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. EDWARD F. MCGINLEY, vice- 
president of Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, was 
named president. 


W. B. Rolfe 


D. W. Henney F. P. Wilson 


FRANCIS P. WILSON has been ap- 
pointed an assistant general man- 
ager of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto. 


Subject to the necessary approv- 
als, the City NATIONAL BANK of 
Philadelphia will be consolidated 
with the CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL 
BANK. The main office and three 
branches of CiTy NATIONAL will be- 
come branches of CENTRAL-PENN, 
giving CENTRAL-PENN a total of 10 
offices. Combined deposits will ex- 
ceed $170,000,000; total assets will 
exceed $190,000,000. 


LuLoyp E. BYRNE, since 1944 man- 


John H. Evans, president of McDowell National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania, 

explains the workings of the vault door to a group of Junior High School stu- 

dents and their instructor. The bank arranged to have 80 students of banking 

in junior business training classes conducted through the bank during business 

hours. They were taken through in small groups with a bank officer acting as 

guide. Each group got to meet President Evans. Both bank and students pro- 
nounced it a successful enterprise 


Lloyd E. Byrne 


F. J. Rathbun F. A. Feil 


ager of the Buhl office of the Idaho 
First National Bank, has moved to 
the credit department of the head 
office at Boise as a vice-president. 
W. B. RoLFE, who had been assistant 
manager of the Buhl office, now is 
manager. 


FREDERICK J, RATHBUN, formerly 
of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, has joined the Syracuse (New 
York) Trust Company as trust of- 
ficer. FRANCIS A. FEIL, heretofore 
manager of the trust department, 
has been appointed assistant trust 
officer. 


JOSEPH K. HEYMAN, economic an- 
alyst and columnist, has joined the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
as a vice-president, and will direct 
the bank’s new economic and invest- 
ment analysis department. 


Rop MACLEAN, vice-president and 
advertising director, Union Bank & 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, has re- 
ceived the Will Strong Poetry 
Award for his contribution to light 
verse. 


J. H. NIELSEN and R. J. MCINTOSH, 
branch office managers of The Cleve- 
land Trust Company, have retired 
on pension. They are succeeded by 
STEPHAN W. THOMASY and CHARLES 
CIASCA. 


CHESTER J. MELDRUM has joined 
the staff of City Bank, Detroit, as 
a vice-president. He was formerly a 
commercial loaning officer at the 
Manufacturers National Bank, 
Detroit. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Do you have 


a Banking Problem ? 


How W 
Tax Law a 


Profit 


How can We spee 


our proof 


Are our internal 


the Excess 
fect us? 


d up 


deposits? 


controls adequate? 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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n and training under way quickly2 


How can we 
help this 
customer enter 
the export market? 


How do We go about 


making a V-Logne2 


Should we buy municipal bonds? 


HESE questions and many, 

many more are asked of us 
almost daily in our relationships 
with correspondent banks. 
Should you feel that our back- 
ground of experience can be 
helpful we will be glad to work 


with you on any banking prob- 
lem you may have. 

Sometimes this can best be 
done by letter, telephone, or wire. 
Or perhapsa personal visit maybe 
better— either here at our bank 


or by one of us calling on you. 


We will welcome an opportunity to work 


with you in whatever way will best fit your needs. 
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KNOW 


WHY THE ANSWER IS Yes WHEN YOU 
KNOW THE Seance” ADVANTAGES IN 


DURA-GRIP 


CHECK BOOK COVERS 


Really beautiful, with the grain and Note the patented* DURA-GRIP 
feel of fine top-grain leather. Your clip. Easy to insert new fillers; 
choice of seven rich colors. holds checks firm for writing. 


Lies flat; no seams, stitching or Convenient fold-up pocket for pass- 
padding to make ‘‘lumps’’ under book or deposit slips. (Matching 


the filler . . . of bulk in pocket passbooks are available in all 
or handbag. colors.) 


Seauty... with economy 


DURA-GRIP covers are a credit to any bank . . . in appearance, “feel” 


and quality . . . yet they are low in first cost and extra economical be- 
cause their unmatched durability cuts replacement to a minimum. If you 
want better check book covers . . . plus economy . . . buy DURA-GRIP. 


DISTRIBUTED by: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dolias, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lofayette, La. 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and Son Francisco, Colif. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philodelphia, Pa.; Boston, Moss.; Miami, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portiond, Oregon 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Solt Loke City, Utoh; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; El Poso, Texos 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., Son Francisco, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Okichomo City, Lowton and Ponca City, Oklo.; 
Wichita, Kansas; Joplin, Mo.; Amarillo, Texos 


SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 

STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Colif. 
Patent No. 2488823 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS, chairman 
of the Continental Illinois Nationa] 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, has been reelected a class A 
director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. New class B di- 
rectors are WALTER E. HAWKINSON, 
vice-president in charge of finance 
and secretary, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, and 
WILLIAM R. SINCLAIR, board chair- 
man, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 


Provident Trust Company of Phil- 
delphia announces these elections 
and appointments: BENJAMIN F. 
SAWIN, executive vice-president, was 
elected a member of the board; JOHN 
J. BUCKLEY, becomes vice-president; 
JOHN A. SEARS, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; LEwis L. GOTSCHALL, manager 
of credit department; WILSON H. 
PENDLETON, assistant trust invest- 
ment officer. 


“Bonus” for Pennies 


INCOLN NATIONAL BANK, Newark, 
New Jersey, is putting on a 
real campaign to bring in pennies. 
In the last two years it has placed 
in the hands of depositors some 
5,000 Lincoln penny banks. It now 
offers a 25-cent “bonus” for each 
of these banks brought in for de- 
posit which contains more than $3 
worth of pennies. 
Carl K. Withers, the bank’s presi- 


Edwin A. Locke, Jr., a vice-president of 

Chase National Bank, New York, has 

been appointed to direct the flow of 

economic and technical assistance to the 

Near East. He carries the personal rank 
of Ambassador 


WIDB WORLD 
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Lindsay Bradford R. S. Perkins 


dent, says that “if every one of the 
5,000 persons who has received one 
of the Lincoln’s giant penny banks 
were to turn it in with $3 worth 
of pennies, we could get 1,500,000 
pennies back into circulation. By 
applying that amount to a savings 
account, these people would still 
have the money, plus the 25-cent 
‘bonus,’ and it would begin to draw 
interest as well.” 


LINDSAY BRADFORD has been 
named vice-chairman of the board 
of directors with chief executive 
powers at the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York. He is 
succeeded as president by RICHARD 
S. PERKINS, formerly executive vice- 
president. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of The National City Bank of 
New York, is chairman of the board 
of the Trust Company. 


The entire staff of the four offices 
of The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
gathered to honor TEMPLE W. 
BROADDUS, vice-president, on the 
occasion of his 25th anniversary 
with the bank. 


P. P. BUTLER, president of the 
First National Bank in Houston, 
Texas, has been reelected a class 
A director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas; GEeorGE H. ZIM- 
MERMAN, chairman and president 
of Wm. Cameron & Co., Waco, 
Texas, has been reelected a class 
B director. 


The UNION BANK & TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Los Angeles, bought five tur- 
keys in 1943 for a Thanksgiving 
luncheon for its staff. This became 
an annual event. This year, though, 
it took 500 pounds of turkey to do 
the job. 


The ONONDAGA CouUNTY SAVINGS 
BANK has opened a new office, the 
Community Branch, in Syracuse, 
New York. Since this is the bank’s 
first branch in its 96 years, the 
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Fs) has specialized for 60 
years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 


and other financial institutions, 


and makes its services readily 


available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 


representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Burglary, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890—Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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STREET (Continued) 


opening was no ordinary one. Some 
20,000 people came. They opened 
3,050 new accounts for a total first 
day’s deposits of $213,016. 


ONONDAGA SAVINGS went all out 
in its promotion. Syracuse’s five 
radio stations and its two TV sta- 
tions were utilized. There was news- 
paper, direct mail, and specialty pro- 
motion. Shopping bags were given 
out at supermarkets in the new 
bank’s area. 

The new branch, largest branch 
bank in Syracuse, features low 
counters in natural birch. It has a 
recreation room with kitchen facili- 
ties; and a “community room” ac- 
commodating 100 people which is 
to be available free to social and 
civic nonprofit organizations. There’s 
a parking lot, too. 


GOODRICH Lowry has been named 
executive vice-president of North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis. 


THOMAS R. WOLFE, assistant trea- 
surer of The Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo, has retired after more than 
53 years with the bank. 


Mrs. NORMA EUVERARD ROTH has 
been made first assistant cashier and 
secretary of the First National Bank, 
Sardinia, Ohio. 


EDWIN JOHANKNECHT, JR., presi- 
dent of the Union Savings Bank of 


Patchogue, New York, on November 
23 completed 50 years with his 
bank. 


O. B. ELLINGEN has been elected 
a vice-president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of 
Riverside, California. He formerly 
was vice-president and cashier of 
the First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Santa Barbara, California. 


GEORGE H. WOODIN, vice-president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, and senior employee there in 
length of service, retired on Novem- 
ber 30 after 46 years with the bank. 


Pennies Garnered; 
Goodwill Gained 


T cost the Crawford County Trust 

Company, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, $136.70 to capture a large 
amount of excellent newspaper pub- 
licity, an even larger amount of 
local goodwill, and at the same time 
offer the utmost in cooperation in 
the drive to get pennies out of 
hoarding. 

In connection with the local Mead- 
ville Days promotion, the bank ad- 
vertised that it would pay $1 for 
each 95 pennies turned in, and “the 
results exceeded our highest ex- 
pectations both in the amount of 
pennies turned in and favorable 
public reaction.” 

In the course of the three-day 
event, the bank took in more than 


Student lawyers from the University of Georgia Law School were all-day guests 

of the trust department of The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. Purpose of the 

visit was to see how estates are administered, how estate plans are drawn up, 

how wills should be drawn, and to learn from the practical experience of the 
bank’s officers 


Crawford County Trust displays some of 

the pennies it took in during a three 

day drive—when it paid $1 for each 95 
coppers 


a ton of pennies—274,044, to be 
exact. About half came in during 
the three business hours on Satur- 
day. Three people worked full time 
counting them, and three others 
were on emergency duty for the 
counting—at a rate of 44,910 an 
hour. 

When it was all over, the bank 
compiled a few statistics. Piled one 
on top of the others, the pennies 
would stack up 12% times the 
height of the bank’s six-story build- 
ing. Or, side-by-side they’d make 
a straight line 3.3 miles long. 


Shareholders of The National City 
Bank of New York have been noti- 
fied that an increase in the number 
of directors from 17 to 19, and the 
election of HARRY C. HAGERTY, fi- 
nancial vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
and KEITH S. MCHuGH, president of 
the New York Telephone Company, 
to fill the two new places on the 
board will be recommended at the 
annual meeting on January 8. 


Party for 10,000 


Acting in conjunction with the 
Brownsville Boys Club, the EAST 
NEw YorK SAVINGS BANK, Brook- 
lyn, sponsored on, December 27 an 
interfaith Christmas party for 10,- 
000 needy Brooklyn youngsters. As 
a special feature, 5,000 of the chil- 
dren received one-dollar contribu- 
tions to start personal thrift ac- 
counts in the school savings pro- 
gram. The funds were given by 
friends of the Boys Club and will 
be administered by school authori- 
ties with the cooperation of savings 
banks participating in the plan. 
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Your secretary is two people 
(when you soundwrite with AUDOGRAPH ) 


It’s important these days to squeeze 
more working time out of the working 
day. And GRAY AUDOGRAPH accom- 
plishes just that .. . it increases office 
output up to 30%. 

AUDOGRAPH lets your secretary do 
two jobs. She is free to act as your 
executive assistant. Yet because her 
time is better organized, she can slash 


AUKOGRAPH (/: 


through mountains of paper work. 

And you'll find you'll double your 
own capacity to get things done, too! 
You sounduwrite conferences, memos, 
letters, any time. (At home, if you wish, 
because this compact AUDOGRAPH is 
really portable.) 

AUDOGRAPH’s exclusive features 
make soundwriting a simple pleasure. 


To be specific: there’s less bother 
because the disc holds a full hour’s 
dictation. Single-lever control means 
no cumbersome adjustments. Monitor 
light lets you see your voice. (Impor- 
tant when you're recording telephone 
conversations.) But find out more! 
Send the coupon today. 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Send me Booklet U-1 


“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 


Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


35 countries, 
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nown as "Old Fuss 'n’ Feathers”) solidi, 
Washington Portrait 


sits his iron mount atop the pedestal in 
recently underpassed Scott Circle. 


NO. 10 IN A SERIES OF COMPOSITE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FACE OF THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Washenglon’, MA 1852 
/ 
CORCORAN & RIGGS, 


= 


= cn The 
Check of General Scott on Corcoran & Riggs (original name fe 
of Riggs National Bank) made payable to his own initials 
and dated 1852—the year he ran for the Presidency against 
Franklin Pierce. 


COMPLETE BANKING AND N AT I O N A L B A N K 


TRUST SERVICE of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation @ Member Federal Reserve System 
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his election year we seem to have inherited from 

1951 a witches’ brew of confusion and bewilder- 

ment, along with a lively anticipation of diffi- 
culties yet to come. 


One day the late Leonard P. Ayres was being impor- 
tuned by the editor of a national magazine to write 
business forecasts on a regular monthly basis. Every- 
thing went along fine until the editor, carried away by 
his own eloquence, said that the forecasts would be 
printed on special paper so as to be readily detached 
and filed for permanent reference. 

At this General Ayres raised both hands in a gesture 
of protest and murmured, “Heaven forbid. Young man, 
the decent way to treat a dead forecast is to let it rest 
in peace. We would all be better off if we spent less time 
digging up the past and more time trying to avoid the 
brilliant mistakes we are going to make this afternoon!” 


There was some good in the old year, but most people 
would be inclined to give it a rather low grade for per- 
formance and general conduct. Certainly its most im- 
pressive achievements were mischief and disappoint- 
ment and a political situation on this earth of ours that 
hovers between the sublime and the ridiculous. There is 
something basically irrational in the picture of 57 na- 
tions officially fighting Communists in Korea and drink- 
ing with them in Paris. 


Business in general should continue fairly active, 
although industrial expansion will taper off and taxes 
will cut into profits. The Government will be operating 
in the red with inflation an ever-present danger nd the 
controls of wages, manpower, materials, and ces an 
ever-present headache. The Government is speading 
about a third of our income, so that businesses and 
geographical areas on the receiving end will be in an 
increasingly favorable relative position. 
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The varying impact of developments since the Korean 
War on different industries is shown in this chronologi- 
cal order of peaks made by industries included in the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production: 


Months 
1950 


August Tobacco products 197 
September Leather and products 124 
October Textiles and products 197 


Lumber and products 173 
Nonferrous metals and products 227 


Industries Peak (1935-39=100) 


December 


Petroleum and coal products 272 
Alcoholic beverages 248 
(Same Aug., 1950) 


Iron and steel products 
Stone, clay, glass products 
Paper and paper products 
Printing and publishing 


Metals 
Rubber products 


Manufactured food products 168 
(Same Jan., Apr., Ju.) 


319p 


May 
June 


August 


September Transportation equipment 
Chemical products 307 
(Same in August) 


Fuels 
Machinery 
p. preliminary 


October 178p 


342p 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Three 
Basic Requirements 


Only 


MAURICE C. SPARLING 


Mr. SPARLING is Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of California. 


HAT are the proper standards 
for bank capital? There are 
three only: 

(1) An amount adequate to pro- 
tect reasonably the depositing pub- 
lic, since capital serves as a cushion 
against losses. 

(2) An amount that will enable 
the bank to make profitable loans 
in sufficiently large amounts to 
serve the public adequately, since, 
ky law, banks with larger capital 
may make larger loans. 

(3) An amount, only, upon which 
the bank can earn a sufficient re- 
turn to make a reasonable profit 
for the investors furnishing such 
capital, since an _ overcapitalized 
bank could not earn enough to pay 
reasonable dividends on its capital 
funds. 

These are the only standards of 
invariable, general, and nationwide 
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QUESTION: 


application that can be prescribed. 
The translation of these standards 
into dollars is the duty of the super- 
vising authority. 

There are those, however, who 
maintain that the “national aver- 
age” of bank capital to deposit 
liabilities should today constitute 
the proper standard for determining 
bank capital. Let us examine this 
fallacy and the error into which 
it leads. Such proposed standard 
fails to take cognizance of the 
bank’s loan and investment port- 
folio; the capability of manage- 
ment; whether the bank’s assets 
are liquid or frozen; the general 
economy and economic condition of 
the particular segment of the na- 
tion in which the particular bank 
is located; or the ability of the 
bank to increase its capital through 
earnings, or stock sales in times 
of stress. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
has well stated: 

“We do not use any mechanical 
or fixed standard or ratio for 
gauging the adequacy of capital 
structure. We firmly believe it is 
impossible to arrive at a uniform 
standard or ratio which will be ap- 
plicable even to a few banks, be- 


Maurice C. Sparling 


cause every bank is different from 
all others with respect to the qual- 
ity of its management, the quality 
and nature of its assets, and the 
manner in which it conducts its 
business.” 

Standards are those basi¢ and in- 
variable requirements which consti- 
tute the determining rule. They 
should not be subject to change or 
fluctuation. 

An average does, indeed, include 
extremes. At any given time ap- 
proximately half the banks of the 
country will have a lower capital 
ratio than the average of all. The 
only way such banks can come up 
tc the national average is either 
through earnings or through the 
sale of additional stock. 

If supervising authorities should 
insist that all banks attain and 
maintain the national average, and 
economic conditions were such that 
the banks were unable to sell addi- 
tional stock or otherwise increase 
their capitalization to today’s na- 
tional average of 6.8, then, in such 
event, one-half of the nation’s banks 
would not be permitted to pay divi- 
dends or serve the public by making 
additional loans, even though all of 
their assets might be in cash. With 
no earnings or dividends being 
paid, certainly there would be no 
market for the sale of additional 
stock. 

If, by some miracle, all such 
banks succeeded in raising their 
capital to the 6.8 national average 
then, obviously, there would no 
longer be any banks in the lower 
half and the national average would 
immediately have been raised to a 
new figure—say .20.8—and such 
banks would again find themselves 
in the lower half and again obli- 
gated ad infinitum to start on this 
quest for the elusive, always chang- 
ing, and never achievable “national 
average.” Surely such average can 
constitute only a guide, and stand- 
ards for bank capital must be made 
of sterner stuff, to wit: those three 
basic requirements set forth in the 
opening paragraph above. 
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What Are Proper Standards 
for Bank Capital? 


A Bank-by-Bank 
Problem 


MAPLE T. HARL 


Mr. HARL is chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


VERYONE agrees that our banks 
should be sound—the public 
generally, the depositors, and 
the bankers. Moreover, everyone 
believes they should be alive to com- 
munity needs and armed with suffi- 
cient resources to serve them. Capi- 
tal is one of the elements necessary 
for banks to fulfill these twin ob- 
jectives. The question of bank capi- 
tal standards grows out of this con- 
sensus that adequate capitalization 
is essential in every bank. 

What are the basic facts with 
respect to the capital margins in 
the banking system? Measured in 
terms of the relationship between 
the total capital accounts and the 
assets held by the banks, for years 
there has been a progressive shrink- 
age in the proportion of owners’ 
equity. A series of sharp declines 
in the capital ratios have connected 
plateaux of relative stability. In 
the 1880s, for example, the level 
was about 30 percent, as compared 
with 20 percent during the 1900- 
1910 period, and about 12 percent 
in the 1920s. In the course of World 
War II, the ratio fell decisively be- 
low the 10 percent level, tradition- 
ally regarded as a minimum for 
safety, and since the war it has 
not regained this level. 

In the capitalization problem, 
wide variation of the capital ratios 
from bank to bank is the second 
basic fact. Even to this day, among 
the 13,451 insured commercial banks 
in the United States there are many 
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whose ratios compare favorably 
with the old 10 percent concept. But 
there are many other banks with 
pitifully low capital ratios. As a 
matter of fact, 5,026 banks, or 
three-eighths of the total, are be- 
low the national average of 7.1 per- 
cent, and about one-sixth of the 
banks have a capital ratio of less 
than 6 percent. 

Today, it is a fact that many 
banks lack the capital necessary to 
incur the risks of active business. 
So they tend to abandon their his- 
torical role as suppliers of credit 
for business enterprises. The de- 
cline in the importance of lending 
activities leaves the banks only with 
deposit and currency exchange func- 
tions. This retreat creates a vacuum 
in our financial framework, which 
is evidenced by a popular demand 
for other types of institutions able 
and willing to meet the uncertain- 
ties of the future. As a consequence, 
there arise grave doubts in many 
minds that the dual system of free 
enterprise banking will be able to 
survive in its present form. These 
are prospects which relegate the 
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banks to a very minor and unim- 
portant role, indeed. 

With respect to the bank capitali- 
zation problem, what can be done 
now of a remedial nature? The 
facts demonstrate convincingly that 
a substantial number of banks are 
inadequately capitalized. Anyone as- 
sociated with banking, whether as 
a banker or a public official, would 
be derelict if he failed to lend his 
best efforts to strengthening the 
capital accounts in these banks. The 
future of our banking system de- 
pends on the successful outcome of 
this effort. 

The search for bank capital stand- 
ards that are applicable to all banks 
for all time to come is likely to be 
fruitless. We strive constantly to 
raise the capital ratio of the whole 
tanking system, realizing that the 
place to start is with the individual 
banks whose capital accounts de- 
finitely need bolstering. It is far 
more helpful to seek out the banks 
whose capital accounts definitely re- 
quire improvement than to promul- 
gate arbitrary standards for bank 
capitalization. Each bank is an in- 
dividual case, and the treatment 
should be calculated to remedy the 
particular difficulty. 

What will be the result if no 
effort is made to bolster the capital 
margins of banks? In these circum- 
stances, the deterioration of the 
capital position will surely continue 
as it has in the past. The FDIC 
has been steadfast in its endeavor 
to strengthen the capital accounts 
of the insured commercial banks 
since its inception 18 years ago. 
Notwithstanding these efforts, capi- 
tal accounts have tended to diminish 
steadily. This is evidenced by the 
fact that as of June 30, 1951, the 
ratio of total capital to assets other 
than cash and U. S. Government obli- 
gations was 16.9 percent, the lowest 
in the history of insured banks. For- 
tunately, all public officials charged 
with responsibilities for banking, 
both state and Federal, now are co- 
operating with bankers throughout 
the nation in an effort to develop 
a practical solution for the problem 
of proper standards for bank capital. 
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National Credit Close-up 


THOUSAND leading bankers, industrialists, and 
government leaders got together in Chicago on 


December 3, 4, 5 to look into the credit situation - 


and its probabilities for the period ahead. This was the 
Fourth National Credit Conference held under the 
auspices of the Credit Policy Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. On this month’s cover is 
pictured a group of the leaders. 

Fred F. Florence, president of the Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, and chairman of the Commission, opened 
and closed the Conference. The Commission’s annual 
credit survey has made apparent the importance of 
each bank’s loaning officer knowing the credit situa- 
tion in his own trade area, he said. “First reports 
from our survey emphasize the sharply differing con- 
ditions in various geographical areas and lines of busi- 
ness,” he said. “This situation is recognized in our 
Conference program.” 


President Cocke Speaks 


A.B.A. President C. Francis Cocke at the start told 
the Conference that “the use of credit is still one of the 
vital problems facing businessmen and bankers today. 
. . . The modern-day banker is obliged always to be on 
the alert to adjust his credit activities to the exigencies 
of an ever-changing economy. 

“The provision of credit is the fundamental purpose 
of our banking system. Take out of the system the 
granting of credit, and we would have left as our prin- 
cipal work the mechanical side of banking. . . . 

“The depositing of funds in our banks creates an 
obligation upon us. That obligation is to lend money in 
a reasonable ratio to deposits and other conditions, so 
that these funds may be used in the well-being of our 
economy.” 

Excerpts from the comments by speakers regarding 
the outlook in the nation and in their respective areas 
are given here. Remarks dealing with consumer credit, 
agricultural credit, and mortgage credit will be found 
under these headings elsewhere in the magazine. 


Government and Business Leaders 


In addition to these speakers, a distinguished group 
of national leaders also addressed the Conference. 
These included: The Hon. Stuart Symington, admin- 
istrator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Ross D. 
Siragusa, president, Admiral Corporation, Chicago; 
Rudolph Smutny, member of the National Committee, 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program, and partner in 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, New York; Arthur F. 
Maxwell, president, First National Bank, Biddeford, 
Maine, and member of the A.B.A. Small Business Credit 
Commission ; and Clyde S. Martin, chief forest counsel, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Washington. 

Chairmen for the various session included Mr. Flor- 
ence; Everett D. Reese, chairman, A.B.A. Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission, and president, Park National 
Bank, Newark, Ohio; Charles H. Buesching, president, 
A.B.A. National Bank Division, and president, Lincoln 
National Bank & Trust Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
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Guy Sturgeon, president, A.B.A. State Bank Division, 
and president, Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, Wyoming; 
and for the final session, W. Harold Brenton, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, and presi- 
dent, State Bank of Des Moines. 


DeWitt T. Ray, president of the 
National City Bank, Dallas, Texas, 
and member of the Federal Advisory 
Council to the Federal Reserve 
System. 


s we look ahead into the coming year, there are 
A several developments that seem reasonably certain 
to play an important part in determining the level and 
character of business and financial activity. The actual 
expenditures of the Government in connection with 
the defense program will rise steadily. By the middle 
of next year, such expenditures, which may be running 
at an annual rate of about $46,000,000,000, will be 
about twice the rate of expenditures six months ago; 
moreover, it is estimated that the rate will continue to 
increase until the peak is reached in mid-1953. A 
Korean cease-fire might have a temporary, moderating 
effect on the course of expenditures, but it is not likely 
to be fundamental; the basic international issue— 
Russian communism and despotism vs. western democ- 
racy and freedom—will remain. 

Even though the physical volume of our production 
of goods and services will increase in 1952, aided by 
the unusually large plant expansion that has occurred 
during the past 18 months, the Government will take 
an increasing proportion of that output. Short of all- 
out war, it does not seem likely that there will be 
general shortages of civilian goods—although relatively 
tight positions may prevail temporarily with respect 
to some important items, such as copper, types of steel, 
and a few other basic materials. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand for the nation’s raw materials, its manpower, 
and its production of goods and services will continue 
strong when related to the available supply. Thus, 
there will be a net stimulative bias from this assured 
demand of the Government for a substantial part of 
our productive output. - 


E. C. SAMMONS, president of The 
United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, and a member of the 
A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission. 


7... discussing commercial loans, it seems to me 
the banks of the country should give considera- 
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tion to greater diversification in their own portfolios, 
so as to embrace both wholesale banking and retail 
banking. By retail banking I mean the handling of 
instalment paper originating from the sale of goods to 
customers. The paper is in existence, but many of the 
banks lend intermediary concerns at low rates and let 
them go out and handle the paper of their own cus- 
tomers at more profitable rates. I am a believer in a 
bank’s being “a department store of finance,”’ so that 
the bank’s customers, whether they be large or small, 
can find funds for their every financial need. It matters 
not whether the money is needed for purchasing a 
supply of logs, lumber, grain, steel, or other merchan- 
dise for resale, or for constructing and furnishing of a 
home. If we all adopt that attitude, we can do it 
profitably and at the same time gain invaluable cus- 
tomer goodwill, which is the basis of all successful 
banking. 


EDWIN P. NEILAN, chairman of 
the A.B.A. Committee on Service for 
War Veterans, and vice - president 
ond secretary, Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware. 


OME loans reflect credit on the cooperation of the 

banking industry. One third of such loans were 
made by commercial banks. When related to the high 
percentage of home loans on which down payments of 
reasonable nature were made, this may account for the 
low ratio of defaults in this type of loan. Although 
banks continue to be anxious to serve our veterans, 
full portfolios and more attractive interest returns on 
other loans and investments may diminish bank parti- 
cipation unless the Veterans Administration gives real- 
istic attention to the rate problem. Even though the 
needed rate flexibility is not provided, we confidently 
expect commercial banks to continue to be a major 
factor in the extension of credit to veterans, handling 
a large part of the potential 50,000 business loans, the 
3,000 farm loans, and the 300,000 home loans which 
may be anticipated during the coming year. There is 
every reason to believe that similar cooperation may 
be expected during the remaining years of the veterans’ 
program. Bank and veterans alike, however, must un- 
derstand each other’s problems and be willing to meet 
them fairly. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, executive 
vice-president, National Association 
of Credit Men, New York. 


O NE of the most important effects of the new Fed- 
eral tax law on credit and industry is that it 
makes a “sharecropper” out of those engaged in busi- 
ness because a heavy portion of the results of their 
efforts must be paid to the Government in cash. 
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Bank and commercial credit executives should begin 
at once to check on such items as tax accruals and re- 
serves as shown in the operating statements submitted 
by their customers. Projection of the cash position is 
of vital importance to commercial and bank credit 
executives, for they realize that their customers must 
pay their tax bills in cash. Even if the operating state- 
ments show a fair margin of earnings and progress, 
will their customers be able to continue to pay their 
notes and invoices when tax day comes and they must 
drain off a considerable portion of their “paper profits” 
to pay the tax collector? 

But many people will say, what are we to do? 

What we can do is to contact our representatives in 
Congress before they return to Washington and let 
them know that we are no longer ready to blindly 
accept any program merely because it has “MUST” 
stamped on it. There will be plenty of voters who will 
enroll in a peaceful tax revolution. No power on earth 
can convince the average man or woman that he was 
born into this world to work the greater part of his 
life in support of an extravagant and prodigal govern- 
ment. 


OLIVER S. POWELL, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and chairman of the 
National Committee for the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Program. 


tT is my thought that this Conference would like to 

have a report of the stewardship of the national 
committeemen in directing the Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program and any pertinent suggestions for the 
future development and performance of the Program. 
It is only a few months—less than a year—since the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program was first an- 
nounced. In those beginning days who would have 
thought that voluntary credit restraint would have be- 
come a watchword among lenders? Who would have 
thought that a Program of turning down nonessential 
loans would have become so popular that groups of 
lenders not officially recognized in the Program have 
been clamoring for an active part in the organization? 
Who would have predicted that the voluntary credit 
restraint principles would become the model for gov- 
ernment lending agencies or that the Program would 
play a large part in the thinking of government as to 
inflation control for 1952? 

Yet, all of this and more has happened. 


THEODORE W. JOHNSON, second 
vice-president of the Robert Morris 
Associates, and vice-president of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


$s a matter of policy, efforts are made by the banks 
to make these defense loans on purely a bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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The OUTLOOK for 
Bank Earnings 


The author, who writes frequently 
for BANKING, is with the Common- 
wealth Fund, New York City. 


part—in practice a very stra- 

tegic part—of the over-all busi- 
ness activity of the country. Be- 
cause banking influences and is in- 
fluenced by all other major types 
of business activity, it is not prac- 
tical to consider the outlook for 
banking apart from the outlook for 
business as a whole. The cost of 
money has an important, although 
not always controlling, influence on 
many business decisions. In turn 
the volume of business borrowing is 


Te business of banking is a 


JAMES W. WOOSTER, JR. 


the most important single factor in 
determining bank income. 

For the past 10 years business 
in this country has been very ac- 
tive. During the early part of the 
last decade the motivating force 
was, of course, World War II. Dur- 
ing the past five years the chief 
supports of business activity have 
teen the catching up on civilian 
demands deferred by the war, par- 
ticularly in such fields as residen- 
tial housing and consumers durable 
goods, including automobiles, re- 
frigerators, etc.; the growth in pop- 
ulation; the rapid development of 
new industries, such as the “won- 
der drugs” and electronics; and, 


The chart below and those on page 40 appeared in What’s Happening to Bank 

Lending?, a booklet prepared by the Research Council and Credit Policy Com- 

mission of the American Bankers Association, for distribution at the Fourth 
National Credit Conference in Chicago last month 


BUSINESS LOANS OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
AND WEEKLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wholesale Prices 


Right Scale ; 1926=100 


more recently, enormous defense 
expenditures. As long as business 
continues at a high rate of ac- 
tivity, bank loans should continue 
large and bank income should re- 
main high. 


The Loan Account 


Since income from loans is the 
chief source of bank income, it is 
pertinent to review briefly the pres- 
ent status of the loan account of 
member banks and the develop- 
ment of this loan account in recent 
years. Total loans of all member 
banks at the end of the third 
quarter of 1951 amounted to the 
record breaking figure of $47,875,- 
000,000. At the end of 1939 total 
loans of these banks were less than 
$14,000,000,000, and as recently as 
the end of 1946 they were less than 
$27,000,000,000. All of the major 
categories of loans have increased 
in size during the past 10 years, 
but the greatest dollar increase has 
been in commercial or business 
loans. From a total of $8,671,000,- 
000 on December 31, 1941, the com- 
mercial loans of member banks have 
increased to $22,161,000,000 on June 
30, 1951. During this same time 
real estate loans increased by more 
than $7,500,000,000 and consumer 
loans increased by more than $5,- 
000,000,000. The most recent loan 
figures available for a substantial 
group of banks cover the 19 New 
York City banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 
For the week ending December 5, 
1951, these figures show a continua- 
tion in the rising trend of business 
loans. For the week preceding De- 
cember 5, commercial loans of these 
banks rose $78,000,000, bringing the 
total of such loans to $7,651,000,000, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
a, new high. As recently as a year 
previous these loans were $6,086,- 
000,000. 

Coupled with this increase in loan 
volume has been, quite logically, 
a rising trend in interest rates. 
Changes in the prices of long-term 
bonds have been among the more 
dramatic evidences of these higher 
rates, but of greater significance 
to the earnings positions of banks 
has been the increase in short-term 
rates. U. S. Government 3-months 
bills, which yielded on the average 
of 1.04 percent in 1948 and 1.02 


percent in 1949, are currently yield- 
ing better than 1.60 percent. In 
19 leading cities short-term loans 
to business by banks averaged 2.1 
percent in 1947, 2.7 percent in 1950 
and are currently in excess of 3 per- 
cent. 

These loan and interest rate fig- 
ures have brought about substantial 
growth in the operating income of 
banks. For the year 1950 all mem- 
ber banks had income from loans 
of $1,634,000,000 which was more 
than twice the $772,000,000 earned 
from this source in 1946. Total 
operating income of member banks 


DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE BUSINESS LOANS OF OVER 
200 LARGEST REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


(Cumulative net changes since March 28, 1951 in millions of dollars) 


Loans for Defense 
Activities 


Loans for 


Nondefense 


Activities 


Apr. May June July 
25 30 27 25 
Note: (+) Indicates net increase since March 28, 1951 


The data in these two charts begin with 


to industry and purpose. This data was 


Nov. 


Oct. 
31 28 


(—) Indicates net decrease 


March because it was at that time that 
a sample group of over 200 weekly reporting member banks began submitting 
figures to the Federal Reserve Board on changes in their larger loans according 


intended to reflect the progress of the 


Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 


BUSINESS LOANS TO MANUFACTURING AND MINING INDUSTRIES 
BY OVER 200. LARGEST REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
(Cumulative net changes since March 28, 1951 in millions of dollars) 


Other Manufacturing 
Mining 


— 


Chemicals, & Rubber 


—— 


Food, Liquor 
& Tobacco 


Mar. Apr. May June July 
28 25 30 27 25 


Note: (+) Indicates net increase since March 28, 1951 
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Aug. Sept. 
29 26 


(—) Indicates net decrease 


for 1950, which was $3,265,000,000, 
was the highest on record, com- 
pared with $1,296,000,000 in the 
pre-war year of 1939. No matter 
what course business activity may 
follow in the year 1952, it is prob. 
able that bank loans and income 
from these loans will remain high 
in relation to years previous to 1951, 
Just as an increase in loan volume 
builds up slowly during periods of 
increasing business activity, it is 
true that repayment of business 
loans tends to be gradual. There- 
fore, the average volume of loans 
for the year 1952 should remain in 
a high area, irrespective of the trend 
of loan volume during the course of 
the year. 

Since banks appear assured of 
a large, if not record breaking, dol- 
lar income from their loan accounts 
in 1952, it is evident that the po- 
tentialities for good net earnings 
are present. During the inflation- 
ary period of the past 10 years, 
banks have been able to keep their 
operating expenses under excellent 
control. For all member banks 
operating expenses, including sal- 
aries, interest on deposits, taxes 
other than income taxes, and other 
operating expenses, in 1941 were 
$988,000,000, which was equal to 
69 percent of operating income. In 
the year 1950 operating expenses 
were $2,020,000,000, which was 62 
percent of operating income for the 
year 1950. The largest single item 
of bank expense is salaries. In 1942 
salaries paid were $426,000,000, 
equal to 30 percent of operating in- 
come and to 44 percent of total oper- 
ating expenses. In 1950 salaries of 
$1-billion were 31 percent of operat- 
ing income and 49 percent of total 
operating expenses. 


Taxes Will Determine 


With gross income at new high 
levels and with operating expenses 
under excellent control, the outlook 
for net earnings for banks will be 
determined and will be _ limited 
chiefly by the amounts paid out in 
Federal income taxes. In 1942, the 
first year for which separate figures 
are available, income taxes for all 
member banks were $68,000,000, 
equal to 4.6 percent of gross income. 
In 1950 these taxes were $369,000,- 
000, which amounted to 11.3 per- 
cent of gross income. Because of 
increases in Federal tax rates, and 
particularly because of excess profit 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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The budget was one of the problems under study by the President while he was vacationing in Key West. Here he is shown 
with Assistant Budget Director William F. McCandless (left) and Budget Director Fred J. Lawton 


The Budget and Other New Year Questions 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


N the hotly controversial, pre- 

presidential election campaign 

session of Congress opening Jan- 
uary 8, several matters of interest 
to the banking business will be 
taken up. 

In particular, a controversy will 
develop over the size of the Federal 
budget. There will be the usual re- 
newed battle over controls, including 
controls over credit. Probably there 
will be another attempt to force 
renewed easy mortgage lending for 
housing. 

As to the session in general, its 
tone and course will be shaped by 
certain salient background features, 
among them the following: 

(1) The session almost inevitably 
must be short. It is a fundamental 
Congressional instinct to quit Wash- 
ington and go electioneering right 
after the political conventions in 
July. In 1948, the last previous pre- 
presidential election session, Con- 
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gress quit June 20. The President 
called the Congress back in special 
session July 26 to “complete” the 
Administration legislative program. 
Congress stayed around only until 
August 7, testifying to the force 
of the impulse to get on with the 
campaign. And all the House mem- 
bers and one-third of the Senators 
must fight for votes if they wish to 
retain their seats. 

(2) Since the session will be 
short, there will be time to enact 
little new and hovel legislative 
schemes of a type advocated these 
last few years, such as national 
health insurance or Federal aid to 
education. The Congress will do 
better than it has done for the last 
few years if it gets appropriations 
adopted before it quits for the polit- 
ical conventions. It will be fully 
occupied determining the size and 
scope of foreign military and eco- 
nomic aid, and the size of the future 


defense program. Renewal of the 
Defense Production Act in some 
form will be time-consuming. 

(3) While the session will be 
short, the entire repertoire of Fair 
Deal legislation will be a burning 
issue. These proposals will be de- 
bated and argued for the record 
even though there is not time to 
enact major unlegislated portions of 
the Administration’s program. 

This is inevitable in a pre-presi- 
dential election session of Congress. 
The Administration has clearly in- 
dicated its bid for re-election will 
be based upon the Fair Deal. Con- 
sequently the Administration must, 
as it were, hawk these issues or 
keep them to the foreground of pub- 
lic attention. Just as inevitably, the 
opposition must bitterly criticize 
them. 

(4) In the political line-up the 
opponents of the Administration 
will assume, until they hear clear 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


(1) The Chamber of Commerce announcement explaining its position 
on the independence of the Federal Reserve Board. Write to the News 
Service, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Connecticut Avenue at L 
Street, Washington, D. C., and ask for its release on this subject, 


numbered K-29-20-1. 


(2) The terms under which RFC will make civil defense loans. Ask 
RFC, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of Sec. 409 of the Civil 


Defense Act. 


(3) Federal Reserve Board analysis of the operation of VCR in 
relation to the main phases of credit extension. Write for a copy of 
the article, “Voluntary Action to Help Curb Inflation,” from the 
November issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Write to the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

(4) The Monetary Subcommittee “Compendium of Monetary Views 
and Information.” This is not an exact title, the title not having been 
determined at the time of writing, but if you write to the Monetary 
Subcommittee, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, U. S. Capitol, 
Washington, D. C., it will be sent you. 


word to the contrary, that Harry 
Truman will be a candidate for a 
third term. Likewise most of the 
Administration supporters are ex- 
pected to count upon Mr. Truman 
as their champion. 

(5) The opposition, always more 
or less divided, will be even more 
sharply divided. These are ideo- 
logical divisions which break around 
the supporters for this, that, or the 
other aspirant for the Republican 
presidential nomination. 

This is a common background fac- 
tor of sessions which precede nomi- 
nating conventions. The outstand- 
ing opponents of the Administration, 
carrying along their followers in 
Congress, tend to split up in their 
positions on pending controversies 
for the purpose of enhancing their 
separate candidacies for the presi- 
dential nomination. 


Budget at $85-Billion? 


President Truman has been under 
terrific pressure to boost the pro- 
jected total of the fiscal 1953 budg- 
et to heights almost unimaginable 
even in these times of astronomical 
figures. 

On the one hand, leading advisers 
on foreign affairs, who have the 
highest confidence of the President, 
have fought behind the scenes for 
a resumption of large-scale eco- 
nomic aid. There also has come 
pressure from the NATO allies, who 
have advised that the military ob- 
jectives of this alliance cannot be 
met without a large increment of 
additional foreign aid. 
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From the President’s budget mes- 
sage the country will learn to what 
extent he has been guided by his 
foreign affairs advisers, and to what 
extent by Treasury Secretary Sny- 
der, who has opposed additional 
economic aid. 

Mr. Truman also has been under 
pressure to boost the projected goal 
of the defense production program. 
Reports indicated in advance of the 
budget message that the President 
favored steps along this line. It 
was reported in Administration cir- 
cles, however, that this additional 
goal would not be superimposed 
upon the current production pro- 
gram, for the most part, but would 
be added on to the end of the cur- 
rent program. Its effect will be to 
prolong beyond 1953 or 1954 the 
time when the defense program will 
reach a peak and begin to decline. 

President Truman likewise faces 
pressure to move in an opposition 
direction—toward economy in de- 
fense spending. This comes from 
Congress. The President has prac- 
tically been served notice that Con- 
gress will enact no new tax bill, 
other than some minor adjustments 
for inequities, in the new session. 

Congress wants economy. The 
Congressional mood is best typified 
by the fact that Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyoming), who 
held out almost to the end for much 
higher taxes, served notice on the 
Defense Secretary that appropria- 
tions must be reduced to the level 
of revenues. Senator O’Mahoney has 
usually rated as a Fair Dealer. 


There is another factor in the 
budgetary situation. This is that 
the rate of defense spending in. 
creased only slowly during the lat- 
ter part of the summer, after in- 
creasing sharply during the first 
six months. High officials, however, 
assure the country that the rate 
of defense spending is on the in- 
crease. 

President Truman is not expected 
to forecast a lower rate of expendi- 
tures than the $65-billion per an- 
num on “all security programs” 
(U. S. defense forces, defense 
related, and foreign arms and eco- 
nomic aid), that remains the pres- 
ent objective for fiscal 1953. With 
not less than $20-billion required 
for all other Government activities, 
a budget expenditure of not less 
than $85-billion for 1953 looks 
reasonable to fiscal observers here, 
regardless of what Mr. Truman 
projects. 

With revenues in the neighbor- 
hood of $65-billion, a deficit of $20- 
billion for 1953 is tentatively ex- 
pected. 

This will mean that Congress in 
the 1952 session, as the Budget 
Bureau already has indicated, will 
be required to increase the present 
statutory debt limit of $275-billion. 
The present debt is around $258- 
billion. 


Economy 


Congress will try to hold the line 
en economy. Whether it will suc- 
ceed in reducing expenditures be- 
low $85-billion looks dubious to ob- 
servers at this stage. If the Presi- 
dent proposes a larger immediate 
build-up program to be superim- 
posed immediately upon the present 
program, he will find it difficult to 
get Congress to go along. 

Likewise if the President yields 
to foreign policy advisers and pro- 
poses some billions more for foreign 
economic aid, he will find it even 
more difficult to persuade Congress 
to agree. 

On the other hand, it will be un- 
reasonable, in the light of the afore- 
mentioned political background cir- 
cumstances shaping the operation 
of the 1952 session, to expect a 
united bloc of conservatives to re- 
duce expenditures to anywhere near 
the levels of receipts, as favored by 
Senator O‘Mahoney and others. 

A further factor militating against 
economy is the fact that Congress 
already has appropriated so much 
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for long-range defense programs 
that it is entirely likely the Ad- 
ministration at the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year will have a backlog 
of something like $70-billion of un- 
used appropriations and contract 
authorizations. This figure, inci- 
dentally, is the amount the Federal 
Government will spend in the pres- 
ent year, according to a Budget 
Bureau forecast. 


Dim DPA Outlook 


There is anything but a favor- 
able outlook for the President’s 
expected demand for a strong anti- 
inflation program as part of the 
extended Defense Production Act. 
That act, incidentally, expires June 
30, along with controls on raw ma- 
terials, unless extended. 

While the latest Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumer price index rose 
slightly to a new record high, the 
general outlook does not impress 
Congress, at least for the immediate 
future, as being inflationary. 

Congress was irked by the an- 
nounced intention of the OPS Ad- 
ministrator to drop many official 
price ceilings down to the lower 
market prices which developed when 
inflationary pressure abated. To 
many Congressmen, this appears to 
be purely a bureaucratic strategem 
to butress the case for controls by 
making it appear to the untutored 
that OPS is responsible for lowering 
prices. 

A substantial majority of Con- 
gress is far from favoring organ- 
ized labor. The pressure of the 
steel union to break through the 
supposed “wage ceiling’ came at 
a time when otherwise inflationary 
pressures were abating and there 
was the aforementioned OPS move 
in sight. 

This combination started the New 
Year out with a bad taste in the 
Congressional mouth for controls 
and controllers. If 1952 were not a 
presidential election year, Congress 
would certainly stall as long as it 
could on renewal of any price and 
wage controls, waiting until as late 
as possible to frame legislation in 
the light of conditions as they 
looked in the fall. 

However, in an election year, 
Congress probably wouldn’t risk the 
possibility that inflation would re- 
Sume its march upward in the midst 
of the election campaign, and leave 
them saddled with the responsibility 
for having ended these controls. 
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On the other hand, the out- 
look is not now propitious for a 
“stronger” set of price and wage 
controls. 

The Administration is expected 
to ask Congress to restore tighter 
real estate and consumer credit 
regulations. There, again, the pres- 
ent outlook is not encouraging for 
this endeavor. 


Housing Money 


Actually, far from going back to 
the more strict Regulation X terms 
of 1950, Congress will be inclined 
to consider legislation to facilitate 
the granting of mortgage money on 
easier terms than at present. 

Congressional sentiment has not 
as yet jelled on any concrete pro- 
posal, although Senator Burnet R. 
Maybank (D., South Carolina) has 
offered for consideration the scheme 
to utilize some part of the less than 
$6-billion of the GI insurance re- 
serves, as a fund for use in making 
direct VA loans on houses at 4 
percent. 

The Administration is expected 
to oppose this scheme as inflationary 
when, as, and if it is considered in 
committee. 

It is understood that the Ad- 
ministration is projecting no new 
over-all, major housing legislation. 
It probably will content itself with 


asking for additional money for 
financing community facilities and 
for direct loans under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Operation of the latter act is 
moving along fast. By the end of 
February it is probable that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will have programmed the construc- 
tion of something like 100,000 
housing units to be located in “criti- 
cal defense areas,’ under the terms 
of the Defense Housing Act. 

It is now made known that the 
Veterans Administration has aban- 
doned an idea it considered seri- 
ously for some time to encourage 
lending institutions to make more 
VA-insured loans. That plan was 
te permit the banks to lend on a 
mortgage discounted in advance by 
say, 2 percent, with the builder to 
drop from his profit this sum dis- 
counted. The borrower would repay 
the face of the loan in full at 4 
percent. 

VA has, however, sought to pro- 
mote the sale of its portfolio of 
direct loans, those made with the 
$150,000,000 which Congress au- 
thorized especially for the purpose. 
Under the Defense Housing Act, any 
money acquired from the sale of a 
direct VA loan may be used for 
new loans. Hence to the extent that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 


Members of the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee were among the 

Congressmen traveling in various countries in recent weeks. Here they are shown 

in Vienna with Austrian Chancellor Leopold Figl (wearing glasses, at extreme left). 
They were particularly interested in the effect of Ex-Im Bank operations 
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NEW-Fashioned Bank 
Public Relations 


Ep: 


Well, it’s too bad you couldn’t 
make that Financial Public Relations 
Association convention in Holly- 
wood, Florida. It was a honey! But 
I'll be glad to give you a fill-in, if 
you can make your way through this 
and a couple more pages of BANKING. 

(The pictures will interest you, 
anyway.) 

Ill start with what the books on 
how to write for the public prints 
would call a Striking Incident. 

One day we—the 740 FPRAers— 
took the afternoon off, left the 
Florida Gold Coast,* and shipped 
into the Everglades to see what was 
what. The skipper of my craft said 
he’d show his customers some alli- 
gators or make a refund; also the 
man guaranteed miscellaneous other 
examples of Florida* flora and fauna. 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


He was mum about the Fountain of 
Youth; maybe it was off his beat. 

We were chugging along a river 
at a spot where the jungle scarcely 
made way for the water when the 
cap’n shouted: “Gator off the star- 
board bow!” The good ship wobbled 
alarmingly as the landlubbers de- 
cided the location of starboard; then 
it listed in the proper direction as 
the portsiders stampeded to have a 
look. Sure enough, there was el la- 
garto, lolling in the water. His 
highly undecorative countenance 
suggested a disgruntled bank cus- 
tomer who feels he’s been over-ser- 
vice-charged. 

Now here was a challenge, and the 
folks met it in a manner that must 
have warmed the hearts of out- 
going President Hugh Bernard and 


* Sorry, California. Your turn next. 


FPRA’s new officers: Left to right, President S. H. (Jim) Chelsted; 


first vice-president William B 


3; second vice-president L. 


Matthews; third vice-president Rod Maclean; Treasurer William O. 


4A 


incoming President Jim Chelsted, 
Being public relations people in good 
standing, all those FPRAers grinned 
at that ol’ ’gator and, believe it or 
not, he grinned right back! 

Half a mile farther upstream we 
saw another of the critters. This one 
(just as glum) was on the left-hand 
side, so everybody got an even break. 
I must add that the boys and girls 
rested on their recently won laurels 
and didn’t attempt to change his 
climate of opinion. Perhaps they 
should have; it disturbs me to think 
that out there in the Everglades 
abides this gloomy representative of 
Genus Reptilia whose life might so 
easily have been brightened by Pub- 
lic Relations. 


Somesopy remarked that these 
FPRA annual meetings aren’t con- 
ventions, they’re schools—and he’s 
right. There are a couple of general 
sessions for keynote speeches, elec- 
tion of officers and other business, 
but the rest of the program belongs 
to the delegates. They divide into 
departmental conclaves and clinics, 
talking over everyday problems, swap- 
ping methods and ideas on just about 
everything that comes under the 
broad heading “public relations.” At 
Hollywood this distinctive FPRA 
feature was set up by W. W. Dela- 
mater, assistant vice-president of the 
Land Title Bank & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. He had many able as- 
sistants. 

Perhaps a quote from Harold J. 
Marshall, executive vice-president of 
the Manufacturers National Bank, 
Troy, New York, and general pro- 
gram chairman of this 36th conven- 
tion, will give you a better idea of 
what I mean: 

“As good as our banking system 
is, almost every phase of operations, 
promotion, and administration cries 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations . . . Public Relations . . . Promotion 


The January instalment of this 
department is largely culled from 
the conferences and clinics at the 
1951 convention of the Financial 
Public Relations Association. At that 
meeting the exchange of methods in 
salesmanship, financial advertising 
and human relations—FPRA’s spe- 
cial provinces—was so extensive 
that only a fragmentary report is 
possible. Although these jottings 
make no pretense at full coverage, 
even of a single specialized group 
meeting, BANKING hopes they will 
provide some worthwhile sugges- 
tions. 


Business Development 


HE theatre in the Financial 

Public Relations Association 

convention hotel was well filled 
that morning as delegates gathered 
to swap ideas on getting business 
and expanding contacts. Here’s a 
subject with almost infinite possi- 
bilities, and the FPRAers, in their 
“it’s-this-way-in-our-bank” type of 
exchange, explored many of them. 
For instance: 

Your Present Customers. Several 
contributors to the discussion 
pointed out that present customers 
are consistently the best producers 
of new business, so the more they 
are cultivated the better. Some won- 
dered whether the volume brought 
in by doorbell ringing was worth 
the cost; shouldn’t a bank first de- 
velop the business it has—particu- 
larly the walk-in variety—by care- 
fully training its personnel in 
salesmanship and service? In other 
words, the bank’s product must be 
perfected as fully as possible. 

Shotgun vs. Rifle. The point was 


The School of Human Relations was 
taught by Dr. James F. Bender, who's 
standing on the platform 
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made that unless your walk-in per- 
centage—the people who bring you 
their business because, as one 
speaker put it, “you are what you 
are”—is high, your advertising pro- 
gram isn’t carrying its own weight. 
Personal solicitation is costly, al- 
though, in the case of important 
industrial accounts, it may well be 
the most effective approach. Put an- 
other way, there are the “shotgun” 
and the “rifle” methods. 

“Hello, Bill—Hello, Joe.” One 
large bank periodically entertains at 
lunch the officers of large firms. The 
plan works this way: The bank’s 
president asks the customer-presi- 
dent to send him the names of about 
12 key persons in his organization. 
Each of these gets an invitation to 
lunch at the bank “in recognition of 
the long business association be- 
tween us.” Bank officers attend the 
luncheon, too, and there are intro- 
ductions all around. Then the firm’s 
president is invited to talk about his 
problems, and the bank’s are outlined 
by its spokesman. As a result, both 
groups of officers get to know each 
other personally; their contacts are 


At FRRA’s opening session, Robert C. 

Downie, president, Peoples First Na- 

tional Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 

left, and the association’s 1950-51 presi- 

dent, Hugh J. Bernard, vice-president, 

Second National Bank, Houston, ad- 
dressed the convention 


soon on a “Hello, Bill—Hello, Joe” 
basis. 
Incidentally, this is a good way to 
cultivate the “runners-up” in a busi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Better Bank Public Relations 
MAIL 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


BANKING Announces a New Monthly Department 


Donne the past few years BANKING has published 10 articles by 
William H. Butterfield on various phases of bank correspondence. 

Because of the growing interest of bankers in profitable public rela- 
tions by mail, BANKING has arranged with Mr. Butterfield to conduct a 
regular department, beginning with this issue. “Better Bank Public 

. Relations by Mail” will bring you each month an analysis of letter- 
writing fundamentals, accompanied by examples of letters that build 
goodwill and develop new business. 

Mr. Butterfield, a specialist in public relations by mail, is the author 
of a great many books and magazine articles on business letter writing. 
Those of his books best known to bankers are Effective Personal Letters; 
Bank Letters: How to Use Them in Public Relations; Goodwill Letters 
That Build Business; Twelve Ways to Write Better Letters; and How to 


Write Good Credit Letters. 


in banking, as in other fields 

of business, are letters that did 
not actually have to be written. They 
offer a thoughtful extra service or 
convenience, extend a cordial wel- 
come to new bank customers, or ex- 
press thanks for the patronage of 
old customers. They build goodwill 
by extending an unexpected cour- 
tesy, by paying each recipient the 
compliment of individual recogni- 
tion, by injecting a human note into 
everyday business. 

These “extra” letters are a sound 
investment in public relations. They 
build confidence and friendship. They 
stimulate valuable word-of-mouth 
advertising on the part of bank cus- 
tomers. 

Here are 10 types of letters that 
build better public relations for 
banking institutions. They offer op- 


Sin of the most effective letters 
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portunities that are often neglected, 
in the pressure of modern business, 
because no specific member of the 
bank’s personnel is responsible for 
their systematic use: 

(1) Letters welcoming new- 
comers to the community and 
offering bank services. 

(2) Letters of thanks to new 
bank customers who have 
just opened accounts. 
Letters offering present cus- 
tomers the convenience of 
special bank services. 
“Thank-you” letters to cus- 
tomers who recom- 
mended the bank to others. 
Letters .of appreciation for 
bank patronage over a peri- 
od of years (especially ap- 
propriate for mailing on the 
fifth or tenth anniversary of 
the opening of the account). 


Holiday letters of seasonal 
greetings and good wishes 
to bank customers. 

Letters of thanks to cus- 
tomers for consistent 
promptness in making pay- 
ments due the bank. 
Letters congratulating cus- 
tomers on business or pro- 
fessional achievements, or 
on community service. 
Letters af .thanks to cus- 
tomers for their patience 
during renovation of build- 
ing, installation of new 
equipment, or any other in- 
terruption of normal service. 
Letters to customers who 
close their accounts, expres- 
sing thanks for patronage 
and inquiring about the qual- 
ity of services rendered. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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WIDE WORLD 


Loading American coal for shipment abroad. Forty-five million tons—a record—are scheduled to go overseas during 1952 


World Economy Leans Heavily on U. S. Treasury 


WASHINGTON 


HE last few weeks have seen 
[rch maneuvering in Europe— 

not of the single European grmy 
which the situation seems to call 
for, but of the various nations 
which are asked to coalesce politi- 
cally and economically. Nationalism 
is the dominant urge. The British, 
on their side of the Channel, have 
put in a bid for a large slice of 
American economic and military aid. 
Apprehensive lest the British leave 
too little for others, France has been 
presenting us with its own “crisis.” 
If satisfactory aid is forthcoming, 
Paris is expected to reduce the size 
of the recently announced dollar- 
import cut. If the French people 
would disgorge a little gold the U. S. 
taxpayer would be spared some of 
the current burden. Everyone is 
courting Germany, which, of course, 
seeks to profit by the situation. 
Chancellor Adenauer says the Fed- 
eral Republic must rely on further 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


U. S. aid after June 30. Radicalism. 
he hopefully promises, will be pre 
vented if Germany obtains “real 
liberty.”” Commissioner McCloy is 
urging that NATO military supplies 
be ordered in Germany. All the prob- 
lems focus on Washington. 


THE CLIMATE HASN'T CHANGED 


Foreign traders foresee another 
boom year for exports, dependent 
largely — almost wholly, indeed — 
on U. S. armament and alms-giving. 
The climate of world business hasn’t 
improved. In the Middle East it has 
worsened. At the Rome NATO meet- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder, who attended as living 
symbol of the dollar sign, tried to 
undo some of the harm done by 
overzealous U. S. officials who had 
been promising the moon to Europe. 
Secretary Snyder sought to dispel 
the notion that European planners 
need only plan and Uncle Sam will 
be right there with the desired 


equipment and materials, and for 
free. 

But a typical British view is that, 
if the U. S. wants rearmament to 
succeed, “she will practically have 
to spread her wealth across the 
whole structure of the Atlantic al- 
liance.” Of course, adds the London 
Observer, the U. S. “cannot want to 
strengthen a lot of potential neu- 
tralists to the point where they 
could desert her at the crucial 
stage...” How can we avoid this? 
By forming a union stretching from 
Germany to Australia, says the 
British writer. 


EXPORT OUTLOOK 


According to Oren O. Gallup, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Export 
Managers Club, 1952 export pros- 
pects are very favorable, but de- 
pendent upon Government require- 
ments and regulations. Opinion of 
the club’s members, who produce 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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N November the market for the longer-term Govern- 
ment bond issues continued to be subject to precisely 
the same influences as characterized the market in 

October. As the loan total continued to rise—although 
at a lesser rate than a year ago—banks had no surplus 
‘funds for bond purchases. New offerings of corporate 
and municipal bonds somewhat exceeded the amount of 
funds available for their purchase, although offered at 
higher yields. Scattered and moderate sized offerings 
of Government bonds in the market had difficulty in 
finding new homes. The general uncertainty of such 
economic forecasts as appeared being anything but 
helpful to dealer psychology, it is not surprising that 
during the month new low prices for 1951 were re- 
corded. 

The decline appeared to culminate on Friday, No- 
vember 30, when, for an hour or so after the opening, 
prices seemed to threaten to become somewhat disor- 
ganized, although not as a result of any identifiable 
volume of new selling orders. The situation, however, 
was pretty speedily corrected by what is credibly re- 
ported to have been some pertinent telephonic sugges- 
tions from the Open Market Committee to the dealer 
fraternity, and, when the day closed, quotations were 
slightly better than 24 hours earlier. 

For the month, however, the “Victory” 214 percent 
bonds had declined 23/32 to 96/25/32, where the yield 
to the first call date, 12/15/67, was over 2.70 percent 
The “bank” 21%4 percent bonds 9/15/72/67 lost over 
1% points and at 97/28/32 had dropped to a yield of 
2.63 percent. All the other “restricted” 214 percent 
bonds registered somewhat similar losses. Selling to 
register tax losses undoubtedly contributed to the 
decline. Too many questions remain to be answered to 
justify any definite opinion, but we strongly suspect 
that today’s prices will look cheap in the early months 
of 1952. 


Open Market Committee Still a Watchdog 


From October 3 until November 14 there was no 
change in the bond holdings of the Open Market Com- 
mittee except for the exchange of $500,000,000 of the 
nonmarketable 234 percent bonds 1980/75 for an equiv- 
alent amount of 5-year marketable 114 percent notes. 
In the following week $8,500,000,000 bonds were bought 
and $500,000,000 more a week later. This was a small 
total under the circumstances but clearly an indication 
that action would be taken when necessary. It can be 
safely assumed that the watchdog will bark when dan- 
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ger threatens and it is probable that his bark will be 
respected. 

For the month of October there was a reduction of 
$213,000,000 in the Federal Reserve portfolio resulting 
from the following changes: 

10/31/51 11/28/51 

(millions of dollars) 
Bills $ 310 $ 117 —$193 
Certificates 12,848 12,719 — 129 
Notes 5,068 5,068 oan 
Bonds 5,325 5,334 + @ 


$23,551 $23,238 —$2138 


Steadily lower holdings of Treasury bills from month 
to month have now about exhausted the supply. The de- 
cline in certificates was a new development reflecting 
the strong market demand for them which existed 
throughout the month and which resulted in lowering 
the yield obtainable from the various 1% percent cer- 
tificate issues from 0.06 percent to 0.09 percent. The 
issues maturing on September 1 and October 1, 1952, 
had risen to a 1.66 percent yield, with premiums of 
over 5/32. As a result the Open Market Committee met 
some of the demand, chiefly of the longest certificate 
maturity. 


Change 


TOTAL 


Final Refunding for 1951 


To refund the $1,118,000,000 of 214 percent bonds 
which had been called for payment on December 15, the 
Treasury offered a new 1% percent certificate to ma- 
ture on December 1, 1952. Over 86 percent of the called 
bonds were owned by commercial banks, and the healthy 
state of the market for all the certificates seemed to 
assure a pretty full roll-over, especially as a premium 
of about 3/32 was at once established and apparently 
without any of the market support which—at the time 
of the previous issues—had been felt to be necessary by 
the Open Market Committee. The called 214 percent 
bonds were partially tax exempt, but during the past 
few months institutions which decided to extend the 
tax benefit had in many cases sold the 2% percent 
bonds and purchased the longer maturities available, 
such as the 234 percent bonds 63/58 and 65/60. Holders 
on the call date appeared to be quite content with the 
new fully taxable 1% percent rate for an 1114-month 
period. 

No further Treasury refunding — except Treasury 
bills—is now due until March 15, when the $1,024,000,- 
000 21% percent bonds have been called, as the nearly 
$8-billion 2 percent issue, which might have been called 
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on March 15, will remain outstanding for a further six 
months. Then on April 1 about $9,500,000,000 of 1% 
percent certificates fall due. 

There is a possibility that tax receipts in the first 
quarter of 1952 will be so high that the 3-month 
period will show so great a surplus as to permit some 
debt retirement beyond the payment on March 15 of 
the $1,250,000,000 tax anticipation bills. The 24% per- 
cent bonds might be logical candidates for payment 
rather than exchange. To sell them and buy, for ex- 
ample, the 2 percent bonds callable on December 15, 
1952, might not be a bad idea. 


Second Offering of Tax Anticipation Bills 


There were two surprises in connection with the sale 
by the Treasury of the second batch of tax anticipa- 
tion bills. First, instead of the “about” $1-billion, the 
total offered was $1,250,000,000. Second, in spite of 
the 3-month-longer maturity—June 15 instead of March 
15—the average cost to the Treasury was 1.497 percent 
instead of the 1.55 percent which was paid for the 
earlies issue. 

The larger amount offered resulted from the decline 
in the general fund of the Treasury, which early in 
November was below $3-billion—after allowing for the 
$1-billion of nonmonetized gold. The lower rate reflect- 
ed more general recognition by commercial banks of 
the probable profit to result from allotted subscription 
paid for by credit to their tax and loan acconts. 

There was some increase in the amount subscribed 
for on a noncompetitive basis for the $200,000 limit, 
but the total of only $395,000,000 still failed to indi- 
cate general acceptance of the opportunity by the 
smaller banks. 

By Federal Reserve districts, eight got more of and 
four less than they had taken of the previous issue. 
New York, with $298,825,000, was sharply lower than 
the $459,604,000 for last time. Apparently the reduc- 
tion in the rate was not to the liking of the larger 
institutions in that city. 

As November ended with money very tight, bids for 
both of the tax bills had declined to about a 1.63 per- 
cent basis, but usually money eases by mid-December, 
so better bids could be expected by that time and the 
net result of subscriptions should show reasonable 
profits to subscribers. 


Who Owns the Marketable Debt? 


The Treasury Survey of the Ownership of the Mar- 
ketable Debt as of September 30 is worth examination 
as evidence of investor preference under present condi- 
tions. The following table shows the total principal 
amount of each category and the percentage of the 
total owned by the various investor groups. 

Percent of Total ee 


Out- 
standing Bk. & Other 
All life Ina. 
Others 
Treasury Bills 3 58% 
Treasury Certificates 29 &% 35% 
Treasury Notes ,013 20% 
Treasury Bonds eligible 42,016 71%% 19% 


Treasury Ronds 
restricted 36,054 2%% 39% 
TOTAL $140,017 37 % 30% 


The table does not include the issuance of $2,500,- 
000,000 of tax anticipation bills in October and No- 
vember. If it did, the percentage of the total of bills 
owned by commercial banks would be somewhat in- 
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creased. However, the ownership of considerably more 
than half of the bills by “all others” remains the most 
unusual item. The practice of larger corporations in 
placing their tax reserves in Treasury bills — which 
commenced when the rate available rose—continues to 
have the highly desirable result of keeping considerable 
debt ownership outside of the banking system. 

“All Others” are also the largest holders of treasury 
certificates—all now due within one year—but the end 
result of Open Market Committee support of Treasury 
refinancing policies is indicated by the percentage of 
certificates now reposing on the shelves of the Open 
Market Committee. 

The same comment can be made in regard to note 
holdings, but there the commercial banks are the larg- 
est holders, while “All Others” account for only 20 
percent of the total. Although only a small part of the 
total, the bill and certificate holdings of the insurance 
companies and savings banks are an interesting con- 
firmation of their policy this year of building up a 
short-term reserve in advance of the consummation of 
mortgage commitments. 

“Eligible” Treasury bonds are still the largest item 
in the marketable debt total. Here commercial banks, 
with almost 72 percent of the total, are the chief own- 
ers. Neither the insurance companies nor the savings 
banks have retained more than relatively small amounts 
and those which they have kept are largely of early 
call dates. Over two-thirds of the $42-billion eligible 
bonds actually mature before the end of 1956, as do 
two-thirds of the bonds held by commercial banks. 

Ownership of the “restricted” bonds is obviously of 
quite a different character. Never a permissible pur- 
chase for commercial banks except in minor amounts, 
ownership is largely found in the insurance companies 
and savings banks plus “All Others” investors, the 
latter probably being largely true investment funds of 
whatever nature and not corporation funds. The U. S. 
Government and Federal Reserve holdings of but 
1414 percent of the total would be larger but for the 
exchange earlies in the year of the two longest-term 
21% percent bonds for the nonmarketable 234 percent 
bonds. 

Of the total marketable debt, the commercial banks— 
with 37 percent—are the owners of the largest per- 
centage. “All Others” are next with 30 percent while 
the 18 percent holdings of the U. S. Government invest- 
ment accounts and the Federal Reserve are somewhat 
larger than the combined holdings of insurance com- 
panies an dsavings banks. 

This is the present ownership of the marketable debt. 
About 70 percent of the total of $140-billion will have 
to be refunded before the end of 1956. In the total, 
however, are $36-billion of 214 percent and 214 percent 
bonds, none of which are callable before 1959 and of 
which commercial banks only own $874,000,000. Of 
the $52-billion of marketable Government securities 
owned by the commercial banks, over 92 percent actu- 
ally mature before the end of 1956. However, nearly 
$13.75-billion of the presently ineligible bonds become 
eligible for commercial bank purchase during 1952, 
while $6.5 billion and over $8.5 billion more will be so 
eligible in 1953 and 1954, respectively. Commercial 
banks will have plenty of available replacements for 
their maturing issues in the next three years. 
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More and more in recent years 
banks have been able to cooperate 
effectively with the Treasury in sol- 
ving its fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems. The following paragraphs, 
based on a report of C. EDGAR JOHN- 
SON, chairman of the American 


Facilitating Bank- Treasury Functions 


C. EDGAR JOHNSON 


PIII III III AAA AAI AAA AAAS SAA AISA AAI AAAS SAAS SAA SISA ASI SAA 


Bankers Association’s Committee on 
Federal Depository Functions and 
Fiscal Procedures, outline some im- 
portant recent developments in the 
area of Treasury-bank cooperation. 
Mr. JOHNSON is vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 


AAS AAAS 


ested in knowing that it is the 
continuing policy of the Treas- 
ury Department to channel tax col- 
lections through Treasury tax and 
loan accounts by the depositary re- 
ceipt system to the greatest prac- 
tical extent. Withheld income taxes 
were first credited to Treasury ac- 
counts in depository banks in 1948. 
Since then, average Treasury bal- 
ances in Federal Reserve banks have 
decreased from $1.4-billion in 1948 
to $600,000,000 in 1951. During this 
same time, average deposits in tax 
and loan accounts have increased 
from $1.8-billion in 1948 to $3.8- 
billion for the first six months in 
1951. About 94 percent of the dollar 
amount of withheld taxes collected 
through the depositary receipt sys- 
tem is now being credited to Treas- 
ury tax and loan accounts. 


(Oeste in banks will be inter- 


"X" Accounts 


A new technique was adopted last 
March, repeated in June, September, 
and again in December whereby 
Collectors of Internal Revenue were 
required to make a separate deposit 
with a Federal Reserve bank of all 
checks of $10,000 or more submitted 
in payment of individual or corporate 
income taxes and excess profits 
taxes. As a result of this procedure, 
about 85 percent of all income and 
excess profits taxes collected in 
March 1951 flowed into the special 
depositaries and $7-billion were 
credited to these so called “X” ac- 
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Use of Treasury Tax and Loan Account 


counts during the first half of 1951. 
It is through the use of “X” ac- 
counts that the Federal Reserve 
banks enable special depositaries to 
increase their Treasury tax and loan 
balances to the extent that tax 
checks of $10,000 or more have been 
drawn on the respective depositaries. 
Whether or not the Treasury will 
continue to make calls on “X”’ bal- 
ances, before calls are made on other 
credits in Treasury tax and loan 
accounts, will depend upon the Trea- 
sury’s financing needs and the con- 
dition of the money market. 

Treasury officials stated that this 
procedure would probably continue 
periodically although they could not 
commit themselves to a regular ar- 
rangement, the reason being that 
the funds might be needed more 
quickly than they could be obtained 
through Treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts. This “X” balance technique 
has resulted in approximately 60 
percent of the Treasury’s receipts 
from the public being credited to 
tax and loan accounts. These re- 
cently adopted arrangements to ex- 
pand the use of the special deposi- 
tary technique materially softens the 
impact upon the money market 
caused by fluctuations in the Trea- 
sury’s cash position. 


Carrier Taxes 


The Treasury Department began 
processing withheld taxes under the 
Railroad Retirement Act through 
the depositary receipt system on 


Broadened 


August 15, 1951. Yearly payments 
will amount to approximately $700, 
000,000, the greater part of which 
will clear through tax and loan ac- 
counts. 


Other Credits to Tax and 
Loan Accounts 


Proceeds from the sale of all Sav- 
ings Bonds, tax savings notes, and 
all other original issues on sub- 
scriptions made by or through 
banks (with the exception of Treas- 
ury bills) are now eligible for 
credit to Treasury tax and loan 
accounts. 

Seventy percent of the dollar vol- 
ume from the sale of Savings Bonds 
and 95 percent from the sale of 
tax saving notes are now being 
credited to Treasury tax and loan 
accounts. Of the $1,230,000,000 
“Tax Anticipation Series” Treasury 
bills sold last October, all but $16,- 
000,000 went into Treasury tax and 
loan accounts. 


Committee Urges More Banks 
to Qualify 
On June 30 last, there was $5.7- 
billion on deposit in tax and loan 
accounts. The Treasury’s increasing 
use of the tax and loan account 
technique is largely responsible for 
this rise in tax and loan balances. 
There are now 11,018 banks quali- 
fied as Treasury tax and loan de- 
positaries, of which 8,891 are quali- 
fied to accept tax deposits. In view 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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New Dimension in 


Instalment Financing 


Mr. FLORA, vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, was formerly chairman of 
the Consumer Credit Committee of 
the American Bankers Association. 


ITH the thousands of banks 

\\/ throughout the United States 

—in large cities, medium 
sized towns and small villages—ex- 
tending instalment credit to mil- 
lions of citizens, a new dimension 
has been added to instalment financ- 
ing. The flexible, local extension of 
this credit based upon an intimate 
knowledge of the community and 
its residents has provided a sounder, 
better, broader instalment credit 
service than ever before existed. 

Since the expansion of bank ac- 
tivity in the field of instalment 
credit started in the mid-1930s, 
banking today has become the single 
largest lender. According to the 
latest reports, more than 10,000 
banks are extending this type of 
credit, and their outstandings total 
more than $5,400,000,000. 

Why is it that the banks have 
been so successful in this highly 
ccempetitive field? How have they 
achieved such a dominant position 
in such a short period of time? The 
money borrowed from one financial 
institution is worth no more than 
the money borrowed from another. 
The answer to these questions is 
to be found in the advantages that 
most local banks offers buyers, deal- 
ers, distributors, and manufacturers. 
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CARL M. FLORA 


Let us, therefore, analyze the 
advantages of instalment financing 
services offered by banks. 


Low Cost Financing 


Bank credit has revolutionized in- 
stalment financing by introducing 
substantially lower rates. The sav- 
ing provided to buyers is often 25 
to 50 percent of the finance cost 
on the basis of rates prevailing be- 
fore the entry of banks into this 
field. Many millions of dollars in 
finance charges have already been 
saved by bank customers. The low 
rates charged by banks are of great 
importance to the seller. When the 
salesman says, “We have arrange- 
ments to finance your purchase 
through the local bank,” this state- 
ment immediately gives the buyer 
greater confidence in the seller, be- 
cause the customers know that bank 
credit is a guaranty of “genuinely 
low, money saving finance rates.” 


No Penalties for Advance 
Payment 


Banks generally give a full re- 
bate of the unearned discount charge 
on prepaid accounts. For many 
years the theory in instalment fi- 
nancing was that the financial in- 
stitution purchasing the paper had 
earned its profit on the transaction 
when the contract was purchased; 
and as a result, the rebate which 
the customer received for any pre- 
payment of his contract was only 
a portion of the unearned finance 
charge. 

Organized banking pioneered in 
introducing the idea into instalment 
financing that, whenever the cus- 
tomer prepays his contract, he is 
entitled to a full rebate on the un- 
earned portion of the finance charge. 
The “rebate schedule” for instal- 
ment credit charges recommended 
by the Consumer Credit Committee 


of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, published in all of the A.B.A. 
manuals and widely adopted by 
banks throughout the country, pro- 
vides for a full rebate to customers 
on prepayment. 

This is a tremendous advantage 
to the dealer when the customer 
inquires how much rebate he will 
receive if he pays his contract in 
advance—and obviously it is an ad- 
vantage which buyers greatly ap- 
preciate. 


Flexibility of Local Institution 


It is vitally important to dealers 
that their finance service be flexible 
enough to meet all of the changes 
in conditions which occur. This is 
particularly true today with rapidly 
changing conditions and new regu- 
lations and controls made necessary 
by our defense program. 

In bank financing, dealers do 
business directly with the officers 
of a local institution who are in 
a position to render an extremely 
flexible service based on the condi- 
tions existing in their community. 

Because of the knowledge the 
banks have of business and agri- 
cultural conditions existing in their 
area, red tape is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and they are in a position to 
make decisions quickly and effi- 
ciently. 


Unequalled Credit Facilities 


Local merchants are interested in 
a prompt, efficient service and a 
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sound decision as to whether a par- 
ticular applicant’s credit is accept- 
able. 

The local bank, with its compre- 
hensive record of checking account 
customers, savings account custom- 
ers, previous borrowers and other 
files, has more credit information 
immediately available than any 
other type of institution. In addi- 
tion, many employers and business 
firms will give employment or credit 
information to the bank by tele- 
phone, whereas this courtesy is not 
extended to other financial institu- 
tions. This means that generally 
speaking, a local bank is in a posi- 
tion to give a more prompt credit 
service. 

Many people are conservative, 
and, as salesmen know from experi- 
ence, many customers are reticent 
about giving references and credit 
information. Obviously, the infor- 
mation in their files enables banks, 
in many instances, to render an 
unusually prompt service, whereas 
it would be difficult for other fi- 
nance institutions to verify the 
credit application. 

Furthermore, the confidential in- 
formation such as the records and 
balances in savings and checking 
accounts is of great assistance. Be- 
cause of the unequalled credit facili- 
ties possessed by banks, they are in 
a position to render a faster and 


more accurate instalment credit ser- 
vice. 


Permanently Sound Service 


The activity of banks in the field 
of instalment financing is not a 
temporary activity to employ idle 
funds. Most bank policies have been 
carefully determined on a _ long- 
term basis. Banking today recog- 
nizes its responsibility within the 
limits of its resources to provide 
credit to any credit-worthy indi- 
vidual for any useful purpose. 

It is the desire and policy of 
banks to cooperate with merchants 
in the extension of instalment credit. 
Local banks are vitally interested 
in assisting local merchants, not 
only to secure the largest volume 
ot sales, but also to keep their busi- 
ness on the soundest and most 
profitable basis. 

Bank instalment financing service 
extends far beyond the mere dis- 
counting of instalment paper, for 
bankers realize that only by han- 
dling instalment credit transactions 
in a sound and helpful manner and 
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in the public interest, can they hope 
to increase local goodwill and secure 
the future patronage of buyers for 
cther banking departments. 


Bank Credit Is All-Purpose 
Credit 


Instalment financing on a bank 
plan is much more than a convenient 
“budget way to buy.” Through a 
bank plan the buyer establishes a 
valuable bank relationship—a mark 
of financial responsibility and a 
personal asset which can be help- 
ful to him again and again. 

On a conventional finance plan, 
the seller simply offers his customer 
the privilege of buying his product 
on a time basis. But when the sales- 
man says, “We can finance your 
purchase on our bank plan, and, if 
you have not already done so, help 
you establish personal bank credit,” 
he is doing the customer a real 
service which is appreciated. 

The average man values bank 
credit because it is all-purpose 
credit—whether he wishes to finance 
the purchase of an automobile, a 
tractor, home appliances or furni- 
ture; remodel his home, build a 
home, borrow money to meet an 
emergency, pay insurance premiums, 
taxes; or take advantage of a busi- 
ness opportunity—bank credit can 
be helpful to him, and he knows 
it. Naturally, salesmen do not need 
to emphasize the value of bank 
credit, because their customers im- 
mediately appreciate the real ser- 
vice the merchant is rendering them 
in assisting them to establish bank 
credit. 


Dealers Establish a More 
Valuable Bank Relationship 


Banks render many financial ser- 
vices. The advice and counsel of 
their officers are always at the dis- 
posal of customers on business and 
financial problems. 

Obviously, when a dealer handles 
his instalment paper with a bank, 
he broadens his contact with the 
bank and establishes a relationship 
which is often very valuable to him. 


In spite of the low rates charged, 
banks make a very satisfactory 
profit on instalment paper. Thus, 
a dealer makes his account mor 
valuable to a bank by selling the 
bank his instalment paper. This is 
important because most banks are 
financial department stores. Whether 
the dealer wants a mortgage loan 
for a new business building or a 
home, a collateral loan on the cash 
surrender value of his life insur. 
ance, inventory financing, or any 
other type of credit, his local bank 
is equipped to serve him. 


Practical Understanding of 
Dealers’ Needs 


Because of the local banker's 
broad and diversified business ex- 
perience in his community, he is 
in a position to formulate plans and 
policies on the most practical and 
intelligent basis to meet conditions 
as they change from day to day. 

The great differences existing in 
different sections of the country 
necessitate an understanding and a 
knowledge of local conditions. For 
example, a finance plan that might 
be sound and workable in Columbus, 
Ohio, would not fill the needs in 
Minot, North Dakota, located in a 
one-crop territory. Similarly, a non- 
recourse plan that would be sound 
in. Madison, Wisconsin, would not 
be advisable in Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 

It was not until banking entered 
the field of instalment financing 
that plans were worked out on a 
local basis more adequately to meet 
the needs of local businessmen and 
buyers. 


Exceptional Collection Record 


“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Whether the experience 
is. satisfactory on a dealer’s instal- 
ment paper depends on how the 
customers pay. 

A finance plan that creates an 
added incentive for people to pay 
promptly obviously creates an ad- 
vantage for dealers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Effective Internal Control Il 


Personnel Controls as Deterrents to Fraud 


This is the second in a series of 
articles by Mr. Licut, condensed 
from a thesis which he wrote in 
partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for a Master of Arts degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
His article last month gave some 
introductory and statistical mate- 
rial on bank fraud. Subsequent 
articles will discuss various types 
of controls that a bank can employ 
tc minimize the fraud hazard. 

The author is cashier of the First 
National Bank, Clairton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


N analysis of statistics reveals 
that there are certain vul- 
nerable spots where fraud is 

most likely to occur in the routine 
cperations of a bank. These vul- 
nerable spots are: (a) paying and 
receiving tellers, (b) individual 
ledger bookkeepers, (c) savings 
ledger bookkeepers or departments, 
and (d) bank officers. In many 
cases, the bank officers involved in 
fraudulent operations are found to 
be performing the additional duties 
of one or more of the first three 
functions enumerated. 

It seems quite evident that many 
losses could be prevented entirely 
or detected in their early stages 
if proper safeguards were used in 
the bank’s accounting procedure, 
especially protecting those vulner- 
able points which prove to be the 
most susceptible to fraudulent acts. 

A. F. Lafrentz, president of the 
American Surety Company of New 
York has said: 

The experience gained over a period 
of years in handling fidelity claims 
bears out our contention that the 
prevention of bank fidelity claims is, 
to a great extent, tied up with the 
accounting procedure of the bank. 
Fidelity losses fall roughly into two 
groups. The first of these is where 
money or securities are stolen by an 
employee without any manipulation 
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of the records of the bank. Such 
losses are usually subject to imme- 
diate detection. .. . The second group 
of fidelity losses involves a suppres- 
sion or manipulation of the bank’s rec- 
ords. Losses of this character often ex- 
tend over a long period because they 
are difficult to detect. In our efforts to 
prevent fidelity losses we are parti- 
cularly concerned with the various 
operations of the bank and how the 
accounts governing such operations 
are checked." 


The best remedy for bank fraud 
is effective internal control. What 
the control accomplishes and how 
it, in turn, is achieved are the 
principal aims of this study. As 
indicated above, proper accounting 
procedure is unquestionably an im- 
portant factor in preventing and 
detecting bank—fraud. Accounting 
procedure is one phase of internal 
control, but internal control in- 
cludes much more. It “comprises 
the plan of organization and all 
of the coordinate methods and 
measures adopted within a business 
to safeguard its assets, check the 
accuracy and reliability of its ac- 
counting data, promote operational 
efficiency, and encourage adherence 
to prescribed managerial policies.”? 

Internal control procedures ex- 
plored below are offered as specific 
aids in an earnest attempt to pre- 
vent or detect fraudulent acts per- 
petrated by employees in the course 
of their functional operations. 


Personnel Controls 


Controls included in this cate- 
gory are those which are placed 
over the physical activities of em- 
ployees. These controls can be 
depended upon to do their part in 
solving the problems of fraud pre- 
vention and detection. While all 


1 Lafrentz, A. F., “Prevention of Losses is 
Vital Issue,” Hartford, Conn., Courant, 
December 29, 1935, p. 9. 


2“Internal Control,” Special Report of 
the Committee on Auditing Procedure, 
American Institute of Accountants, New 
York, N. Y., p. 6. 


controls naturally affect employees, 
these controls are specifically ap- 
plicable to the employees in rela- 
tion to their positions and duties. 


A Good Foundation 


The separation of functional 
duties provides a good foundation 
for internal control. As previously 
pointed out, where an officer or any 
other employee is permitted or re- 
quired to carry an operation or 
transaction through its complete 
cycle entirely alone, the opportunity 
and temptation to steal and conceal 
the theft are considerably magnified. 
A proper division of duties along 
functional lines makes the work of 
one employee complementary to the 
work of another. The work of each 
acts as a check on the work of 
the other. When an irregularity 
appears along the line, it should 
show up ordinarily in the routine 
course of the transaction through 
the bank’s operations. The expecta- 
tion that it will show up acts as a 
deterrent toward deliberate ma- 
nipulations by any employee, who 
realizes that he cannot control the 
manipulations after the transaction 
has passed from his hands into the 
hands of another employee for 
further processing. 

No employee should be permitted 
to carry any transaction beyond 
his immediate functional operation. 
Thus, a person who handles money 
and originates the accounting record 
therefor should be required to turn 
over the record to another person 
for carrying it on through the 
bank’s accounting system. Some 
specific examples follow. 

A teller receives deposits or 
cashes checks. In many banks, one 
teller performs both duties, to 
which there is no objection. He 
receives the cash deposited and ac- 
cumulates the checks cashed. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Review of 1951 State Banking 
Legislation Ill 


Mr. VINCENS, a member of the 
New York and Massachusetts Bars, 
is on the legal staff of the American 
Bankers Association and is assist- 
ant secretary of the Association’s 
Committee on State Legislation. 

Previous instalments of his review 
of banking legislation appeared in 
the November and December issues 
of BANKING. 


HE old year has gone. Not so 

our summary of new laws of 

interest to banks, enacted at 
the record-breaking legislative ses- 
sions of 1951. While this instalment 
concludes our general summary of 
legislation, a complete report of 
enactments of American Bankers 
Association recommended “Better 
Banking” legislation will remain for 
a future issue of BANKING. Here 
are some highlights of new mea- 
sures summarized this month. 

Three more states—Alaska, New 
Jersey, and South Dakota—provided 
for filing of information on motor 
vehicle liens at one central office. 

Four more states permit banks to 
acquire property to provide parking 
for customers’ cars. Two states per- 
mit banks to continue to rely on a 
power of attorney until receipt of 
notice of the death of the principal; 
one of them, following the provi- 
sions of the A.B.A.’s Model State 
Banking Code, permits honoring of 
the attorney’s checks, issued before 
revocation of his authority, for 30 
days thereafter. 

Michigan and New Mexico have 
changed the dates on which bank 
shareholders must hold their annual 
meeting. 

Wisconsin has’ repealed the tax 
which it formerly levied on corpora- 
tions for the “privilege” of paying 
dividends, but now the state taxes 
dividends as income to sharehold- 
ers. Vermont imposed a 15 percent 
surtax on the amount of bank ex- 
cise-income tax payable for 1951 
and 1952, while Pennsylvania levied 
a 5 percent “property” tax on net 
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income of corporations not “doing 
business” but owning property or 
carrying on activities in the state. 
Seven more states enacted laws 
providing for reciprocity between 
states in the collection of taxes. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Alaska S.B.71. Enacts certificate of 
title law, providing for central filing 
of liens. 

Arkansas No. 208. Repeals require- 
ment for filing motor vehicle condi- 
tional sales contracts or title retaining 
notes with county clerks. 

California c.1073. Requires officer 
levying on motor vehicle to give notice 
to legal owner who is not also regis- 
tered owner. 

Michigan No. 41. Raises from $150 
to $500 amount which chattel mort- 
gagee, etc., may pay to holder of lien 
for repairs in order to give precedence 
to own lien. 

Michigan No. 244. Permits central 
filing with Secretary of State of liens 
on commercial vehicles, rather than fil- 
ing with register of each county 
through which vehicle passes. 

Nebraska L.B.197. Makes it a felony 
to make any false statement or other- 
wise commit a fraud in application for 
certificate of title, or in bill of sale or 
sworn statement of ownership. 

New Jersey c.295. Provides penalty 
for falsely stating in application for 
duplicate certificate of title, that orig- 
inal title papers are lost. 

New Jersey c.334. Requires that after 
chattel mortgage on motor vehicle is 
recorded in county, statement of en- 
cumbrance must now be filed with 
state department of motor vehicles. 

Ohio H.B.473. Requires certificates 
of title for commercial trailers of 2 
tons or more capacity. 

Oregon c.263. Deletes provision that 
applicant for certificate of title dis- 
close all outstanding liens on vehicle, 
and that this information be shown on 
certificate. 

Oregon c.592. Requires certificates of 
title for farm tractors. Requires future 
mortgagees to file liens with Secretary 
of State, but does not provide that fil- 
ing constitutes notice, or that failure 
to file invalidates lien. 

South Dakota c.229. Enacts certifi- 
cate of title law. Provides for initial 
disclosure of liens by owner to Secre- 
tary of State, registration of sub- 
sequent liens with county, and for ex- 
change of lien information between 
Secretary and county registers. 


Tennessee c.70. Replaces certificate 
of title law enacted in 1949. Provides 


for compulsory lien registration with 


county clerks, central filing of lien in- 
formation, and central motor number 
file. 

Texas H.B.409. Takes into considera- 
tion, in definitions of “1st Sale,” “Sub- 
sequent Sale” and Car’ in cer- 
tificate of title law, sales occurring 
“elsewhere,” rather than in Texas 
alone. 

West Virginia H.B.189. Replaces 
certificate of title law enacted in 1925. 
Provides for central motor number 
file, but not for compulsory lien regis- 
tration nor for central filing of lien in- 
formation. 

Arizona c.28, Delaware c.230, Illinois 
H.B.773. Provide for use of assigned 
vehicle identification numbers in lieu 
of engine and serial numbers. 

Illinois H.B.818, Minnesota 
South Dakota c.261. Prohibit sale of 
agricultural machinery on which serial 
numbers have been destroyed or al- 
tered. 


NOTARIES 


Georgia No. 21. Permits notaries to 
attest registerable instruments in any 
county, rather than only in county in 
which they hold office. 

Kansas S.B.110. Makes any person 
who is at least 18 eligible to be com- 
missioned a notary. 


PARKING LOTS 


Maryland c.80, New York c.8, Ohio 
H.B.160, Pennsylvania S.B.242. Permit 
banks to hold real estate for customer 
parking. 


PERSONNEL 


Connecticut No. 35. Reduces from 10 
to 5 minimum number of savings banks 
which may participate in plan provid- 
ing retirement, disability or death 
benefits for any or all active officers or 
employees. 

New Hampshire c.86. Provides that 
provision of law making vacant the 
office of director 6ér trustee of trust 
company or savings bank who misses 
5 meetings, does not apply when he is 
in active service in armed forces or in 
attendance as member at sessions of 
legislature, so long as a quorum of 
directors or trustees is available. 

New York c.624. Increases from 
$5,000 to $10,000, maximum amount of 
insurance which may be purchased for 
each. officer or employee of savings 
bank. 

New York c.672. Authorizes savings 
bank to contract with authorized in- 
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surance company for retirement, death 
or disability benefits for active officers 
and employees, subject to insurance de- 
partment approval. 

Ohio H.B.337. Permits employers 
with not less than 25, rather than 50 
employees to obtain group insurance. 

Texas H.B.290. Provides method by 
which any corporation may adopt 
stock purchase plan for officers and 
employees. 

Wisconsin c.40. Provides that only 
1 vice-president need be chosen from 
poard of directors. 


POWER OF ATTORNEY 

Alaska H.B.107. Permits bank to 
recognize attorney until it receives 
written notice of revocation of his au- 
thority, including written notice of 
death or adjudication of incompetency 
of principal. Permits bank to honor 
checks of attorney, issued before rev- 
ocation, for 30 days after revocation. 
(Follows Model State Banking Code.) 

Ohio S.B.54. Permits any person, 
frm or corporation to rely upon a 
power of attorney or agency agree- 
ments, death or incompetency of the 
principal notwithstanding, until receipt 
of actual knowledge of death or ad- 
judged incompentency. 


PRIVATE BANKS 

Michigan §8.B.2-XX. Puts private 
banks under control of state banking 
department. 


RECORDS 
Microfilm Statutes 


Montana c.77. Enacts microfilm stat- 
ute applying to business records gen- 
erally, but provides that photographic 
copies are secondary rather than pri- 
mary evidence. 

See also the table on page 000. 


Record Retention Statutes 

Alaska H.B.107, New Mexico H. B.54, 
North Carolina c.166. Authorize bank 
department to prescribe different re- 
tention periods for different types of 
bank records. (The provisions of these 
laws are similar to those of the Model 
State Banking Code.) 

Florida c.26733. Requires banks to 
retain records for 10 years after the 
January 1 following their making. 

Hawaii No. 103. Requires banks to 
retain records for 10 years after the 
January 1 following their making, or 
for such other periods as bank depart- 
ment may prescribe. 

Montana c.77. Requires banks to re- 
tain records for 11 years after the 
January 1 following their making. 

Nebraska L.B.290. Bars claims incon- 
sistent with entries in bank records 6, 
instead of 11 years after making of 
record. (Banks are required to pre- 
serve records 6 years from the January 
1 following their making.) 

Pennsylvania S.B.128. Makes 7-year 


retention statute applicable to national 
banks. 
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Uniform Business Records as 
Evidence Act 

Arizona c.62, Nebraska L.B.389, Ne- 
vada c.16, Texas S.B.288. Permit in- 
troduction in evidence of business 
records (not photographic copies) made 
in regular course of business. 


RESERVES 


Arizona c.109. Reduces minimum re- 
serves from 15% to 10% for commer- 
cial, and from 10% to 5% for savings 
deposits in all banks. Deletes require- 
ment for higher reserves in cities of 
50,000 or more. Deletes requirements 
for maintenance of portion of reserves 
in cash. Prohibits banks serving as re- 
ciprocal depositories. 

Pennsylvania S.B.125. Permits In- 
vestment of reserves of mutual savings 
banks in long term Federal or Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania securities. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Arizona c.127. Enacts new safe de- 
posit law. Provides for landlord-ten- 
ant relationship in absence of written 
contract to contrary and authorizes 
joint tenancies. Provides that lessor is 
not charged with knowledge of con- 
tents of box and may limit liability, 
but is liable for failure to exercise 
ordinary care. Provides for lien on 
contents where rent not paid, and per- 
mits opening of box after 6 months 
non-payment. 

South Carolina No. 521. Gives bank 
doing safe deposit business same rem- 
edies to enforce liabilities of lessees 
as now exist for trust companies doing 
safe deposit business. 

Wisconsin c.238. Provides that where 
bank rents safe deposit box in names 
of two or more fiduciaries, any one or 
more of them may be authorized by the 
others to enter the box, and the bank 
shall not be bound to inquire whether 
that constitutes a breach of trust. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


Connecticut No. 74. Requires verifi- 
cation by mail of 5% of share accounts. 


Connecticut No. 88. Permits asso- 
ciations to sell and service mortgage 
loans. 

Kansas S.B.35. Authorizes fiduci- 
aries, insurance companies, financial 
institutions and charitable and educa- 
tional organizations to invest certain 
funds in association shares. 

Maine c.406. Taxes building and loan 
associations in manner similar to 
banks, rather than on same basis as 
loan companies and industrial banks. 

Minnesota c.219. Limits authority of 
foreign associations to make real es- 
tate loans in Minnesota to area within 
50 miles of principal place of business, 
to Minnesota counties contiguous to 
county in which principal place of 
business lies, and to any county in 
which it has previously been author- 
ized to do business. 

Ohio H.B.368. Increases powers of 
state associations to correspond with 
those of Federal associations. 

Pennsylvania S.B.282. Increases 
maximum amount to be set aside as 
reserve for contingent losses. 

Pennsylvania S.B.526. Permits op- 
eration of Christmas and Vacation 
Clubs and similar savings plans with- 
out payment of dividends and gener- 
ally increases lending powers. 

Rhode Island c.2730. Permits de- 
posit or “placement” of state funds in 
such safe and responsible banks or 
trust companies within the state hav- 
ing a paid-in capital of not less than 
$100,000 “‘or with any safe and respon- 
sible institution within the state whose 
accounts are insured by any instru- 
mentality of the United States gov- 
ernment,” as will give the greatest 
rate of interest therefor. (Quoted 
words are new.) 

South Carolina c.350. Permits in- 
vestment of trust funds in insured 
state associations. 


SMALL LOAN LAWS 
Indiana c.86. Raises small loan law 
limit from $300 to $500. Does not ap- 
ply to banks. 
Nevada c.297. Raises small loan law 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


MICROFILM STATUTES 


Is 1951, 22 states, Alaska, and Hawaii enacted legislation to provide, 
in general, that photographic copies of records shall be considered 
primary evidence, having the same force and effect as the original 
records. In addition, the Congress enacted P. L. 129, making similar 
provision for the use of photographic copies in the Federal courts. 
Thoze laws marked* apply only to records of banks; the others apply 
to records of any business. The provisions of those laws marked } are 
similar to those of the Model State Banking Code. 


Alaska H.B.87,107 
Ala. No. 23 

Ariz. ¢.62*7 

Cal. ¢.346 

Del. c. 236 

Fla. ¢.26734*, 26901 
Haw. No. 104 


Md. ¢.77 


N.H. ¢.76 


Ia. H.B.36 
Kan. S.B.74*+ 


Minn, c.125 
Neb. L.B.386 
N.J. ¢.266 


N.C. ¢.166*},262 
N.D. H.B.534 
Okla. S.B.169 
Pa. S.B.123* 
Utah H.B.31 
Vt. H.B.129*+ 
Wisc. ¢c.284, 39* 


N.M. H.B.54*} 
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BANKING'S FINANCE FORUM 


Experts Discuss the Day's Home Circle 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


I am 35 years old, married with two 
children, earn $5,000 per year, own 
my home, and have saved $3,500. I 
can’t qualify for life insurance. 
Should I keep my money in the bank, 
buy Government Bonds, or what? 


Marion E. Matt- 
son, assistant 
cashier, North- 
western Nation- 
al Bank of Min- 
neapolis. 


Tus man is in a precarious position 
because of being noninsurable. The 
first suggestion would be that he 
recheck with his insurance agent 
or insurance broker to ascertain the 
exact status of his physical condi- 
tion. Should his condition warrant 
rated insurance—that is, paying a 
higher premium depending on the 
degree of disability—and this ranges 
from $2 to $40 per $1,000, he should 
give the matter serious considera- 
tion. 

Proceeding on the assumption that 
he is non-insurable, he must be 
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doubly conservative with the funds 
he has saved and will save. Owning 
his own home and having saved 
$3,500 at the age of 35 indicates 
that this man is a thrifty individual. 
A cash reserve fund adequate to 
take care of any emergencies which 
might arise should be maintained in 
a savings account. A minimum of 
$1,000 might be sufficient for this 
purpose, depending, of course, on 
the health status of the family. And 
$500 might be put in the checking 
account to eliminate service charges. 
Assuming further that he is covered 
under Social Security, the benefits 
to be received therefrom will most 
assuredly have to be supplemented. 

It is suggested, therefore, that he 
begin to build his own retirement 
plan by purchasing outright $2,000 
in “E”’ Bonds in $500 denominations, 
with the idea of holding them until 
maturity, to yield 2.9 percent in- 
terest. Thereafter regular purchases 
of “E”’ Bonds should be made to the 
best of his ability. Certainly $37.50 
a month would not be out of line 
as long as he has no insurance pre- 
miums to pay. This will give him 
$50 monthly as they mature. In the 
event he does not need the income 
at maturity, he can reinvest the 
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money in “E” Bonds, or leave them 
at 214 percent interest, whatever 
the prevailing situation might be at 
that time. Other things he saves for 
should bring him and the family 
joy in the spending of those savings. 
When he has accumulated a back 
log of $10,000, it will then be time 
enough for him to consider the mat- 
ter of investing in other types of 
securities under the advice of an 
investment counselor. 


TAXES 


How is joint ownership of property 
affected by inheritance taxes? 


Answered by 
J. K, LASSER, 
tax expert and 
author of popu 
lar books on 
taxes. 


J OINTLY owned property is popu- 
larly believed to be exempt from 
estate tax. “It goes to my wife auto- 
matically,” a husband says. “My 
will has nothing to do with it. So 
it’s not a part of my estate.” 
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The Federal tax rule is that it is 
a part of the husband’s gross estate 
if he bought the property with his 
own money. 

“At the most, only half the value 
should be included in my estate,” 
the husband says. 

He is wrong again. In figuring 
estate tax, the entire value of the 
property will be included in his gross 
estate—unless his executor can 
prove that the wife contributed some 
of her own money toward the pur- 
chase of the property. By “her own 
money” we mean property that was 
originally hers, money that was not 
given her by the husband. 
~ The burden of proof that such a 
contribution was made by the sur- 
viving owner is on the taxpayer. 
Very often the husband and wife do 
pool their money in buying the 
family home, or Savings Bonds, or 
some other item of property. But 
the job of tracing any part of the 
purchase price to either of them 
may, many years later, be just about 
impossible. 


INVESTMENTS 


What are the prospects for real 
estate as an investment today? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rear estate is one of the oldest 
and most basic mediums of in- 
vestment. Its two chief components 
are land, and improvements upon 
the land. When real estate is re- 
ferred to from an investment point 
of view, it is generally considered 
as consisting both of land and im- 
provements (buildings) upon the 
land. 

In appraising any investment the 
major tests include safety of princi- 
pal, rate of income and ease of sale- 
ability (liquidity). Improved real 
estate, if satisfactorily located and 
maintained, should possess a high 
degree of safety of principal in terms 
not only of original dollar cost, but 
in relation to the cost of living and 
purchasing power of the dollar. The 
tangible nature of real estate and 
its relative freedom from deprecia- 
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tion in terms of purchasing power 
are among its chief advantages as 
an investment. 

From the standpoint of earning 
power it is difficult to generalize on 
the investment attractiveness of real 
estate. The rate of return earned 
from farm property, for example, 
might, and probably would, differ 
considerably from that earned from 
industrial, commercial or urban resi- 
dential real estate. The gross amount 
of rent received by the owner of real 
property does not, of course, repre- 
sent the true earning power of the 
property. Repairs, maintenance and 
depreciation must be deducted, along 
with the more obvious items of real 
estate taxes and insurance. The time, 
money, or both, expended in man- 
aging the property may be consider- 
able, together with agents’ fees and 
commissions. The net return re- 
maining after deducting all proper 
charges against rent received must 
then be compared with the income 
which an equivalent amount of capi- 
tal would have produced if invested 
in some other manner, such as de- 
posits in a savings bank, in bonds or 
in stocks. 

Although some exceptional real 
estate properties have produced, and 
are continuing to produce, income 
at very liberal rates, it is doubtful 
that real estate as a whole produces 
income at a rate materially above 
that which could be obtained from 
alternative means of investment in- 
volving comparable risk. 

The liquidity of most real estate 
is poor. Sales can usually be ar- 
ranged only after lengthy and often 
costly negotiations, and agents’ com- 
missions are substantial in compari- 
son with those charged for the 
transfer of negotiable securities. 

Most individuals who own real 
estate do so only partly as an in- 
vestment. Home ownership can offer 
satisfaction and security which are 
not measurable in ordinary invest- 
ment terms. When real estate owned 
can also be used by its owner, its in- 
vestment advantages can be greater 
than if the property were con- 
sidered solely as a producer of in- 
come. 

For other than wealthy individ- 
uals, real estate in excess of that 
which we ourselves can use and en- 
joy, involves problems of manage- 
ment and lacks sufficient liquidity 
to give it a wide appeal as a means 
of investment. 


REAL ESTATE 


What effect will the substitute ma- 
terials now being used have on the 
long-term value of my prospective 
new house? 


Answered by 


Beautiful; con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fund. 


Tae present limitations on critical 
materials should detract little if 
any from the future value of a 
house built at this time. 

The ordinary house in normal 
times employs only a small amount 
of structural steel—usually for first 
floor girders and for lintels over 
openings in masonry walls. These re- 
quirements can be satisfactorily met 
by other means. Timber girders may 
be substituted for steel, or base- 
ment spans can be shortened by us- 
ing more supports (either masonry 
or prefabricated pipe columns) so 
as to eliminate the need for heavy 
girders. Precast concrete or cold 
rolled steel sections (not included 
in structural steel) may be sub- 
stituted for structural steel lintels. 

The principal matter for concern 
is exterior sheet metal for flashing, 
gutters, and downspouts. In few 
cases will the copper allowance be 
sufficient to provide for all the flash- 
ing needed, while copper is banned 
for gutters and downspouts. Alumi- 
num gutters and downspouts are not 
prohibited but are likely to be hard 
to find. 

The usual alternative is galvanized 
steel, which has a shorter life than 
either copper or aluminum and will 
have to be replaced sometime dur- 
ing the life of the house. Since, un- 
less you have a roof of slate or 
asbestos shingles, the roof itself will 
also have to be replaced during the 
life of the house, replacement of the 
sheet metal at that time would not 
cause great additional expense. So 
even this is not a serious problem. 
Moreover, if the roof is kept to 
simple lines, avoiding hips and val- 
leys, the amount of flashing needed 
can be much reduced. If possible, 
however, save a little of your copper 
allowance for chimney flashing. 

Galvanized steel gutters and down- 
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spouts can later be replaced without 
affecting the structure, but if 
properly installed and maintained 
should last at least 10 to 15 years. 
Other alternatives may also be con- 
sidered. Many modern eave designs 
eliminate conventional gutters, or 
actually permit rainwater to spill 
on a gravel strip below. This method 
is often satisfactory for one-story 
houses when ground drainage is 
carefully handled. Wood gutters are 
also available and in many climates 
will have a good life expectancy. 


ESTATES 


What kinds of trusts are available 
to the “average man”? 


Answered by 
GILBERT T. STE- 
PHENSON, re- 
tired Director 
of Trust Re- 
search, The 
Graduate School 
of Banking 


I INTERPRET “average man” to mean 
a person with an average size 
estate, say one between $25,000 and 
$100,000. 

The three kinds of trusts that are 
most popular with people of medium 
size as well as large estates are 
trusts under will, living trusts, and 
insurance trusts. 

If anyone who would share in an 
estate is physically incapacitated 
or mentally incompetent or imma- 
ture or improvident or inexperienced 
or uninterested in the management 
of property, his share should be left 
in trust under will instead of being 
given outright to him. 

If the average man would like his 
beneficiaries to share in his estate 
during his lifetime, he may create 
a living trust for them. Or he may 
create a living trust for his own 
benefit and thereby relieve himself 
of the burdens and responsibilities 
of managing his own property. It is 
called a living trust only because it 
becomes operate during the lifetime 
of the person who creates it. 

Instead of having one’s insurance 
paid over in lump-sum to the bene- 
ficiaries or left with the insurance 
company under any one of its op- 
tions of settlement, one may have it 
made payable to a trustee and there- 
by create an insurance trust. In a 
trust agreement he would set forth 
the terms and conditions upon which 


he would want the insurance pro- 
ceeds handled. He could give his 
trustee powers that the insurance 
company itself could not have or 
exercise. 

Banks and trust companies, 
through common trust funds, now 
are prepared to accept and admin- 
ister small trusts, whether trusts 
under will, living trusts, or insur- 
ance trusts. 


INSURANCE 


Is it advisable to take out insurance 
on small children? If so, what kind? 


Answered by 
DUDLEY B. MAR- 
TIN of the Insti- 
tute of Life In- 
surance, New 
York City. 


(SeneRALLy speaking, the purchase 
of life insurance on small children 
is advisable only after the basic 
protection needs of the family have 
been met. This means not only ade- 
quate life insurance on the father 
but also life insurance on the mother 
which will cover, in some measure, 
her economic value to the home. 
There is one exception to this gen- 
eral observation: families whose in- 
come provides little margin of saving 
are wise to maintain small policies 
on the life of each member of the 
family to meet necessary expenses 
following a death. 

The advantages of life insurance 
on young children are two-fold. Pre- 
mium rates are lower than at the 
later ages, thus giving a youngster 
a favorable basis on which to build 
a life insurance program when he 
is old enough to make the premium 
payments himself. Life insurance is 
also one way of training a youngster 
in the habit of regular thrift. 

An ordinary policy is probably 
the wisest selection for a child. It 
has the lowest cost of any perman- 
ent cost of life insurance and gives 
full benefit of the age factor. On an 
endowment policy, where the empha- 
sis is on the accumulation of a cer- 
tain fund within a given number 
of years, there is not the same dif- 
ferential in premiums as between 
children and adults. 

One word of caution on the pur- 
chase of endowments for children. 
If your aim is to provide a fund for 


your youngster’s education, it i; 
wiser to take an endowment on the 
father than on the children. That 
way the fund is assured, whereas 
if the father died the family might 
have difficulty in keeping up pre 
mium payments on the child’s poliey, 

It should be noted that for chil. 
dren under 10 years of age, the in. 
surance benefit is usually graded go 
that it will increase yearly for a 
number of years until it reaches a 
certain maximum amount. 


POST-GRADUATE 
FORUM 


mst National Bank of Minnea. 

polis, which started the women's 
finance forums rolling across the 
country a few years ago, reports a 
lively interest in the advanced 
courses that now add a post-gradu- 
ate touch to its program. 

The advanced forum (two have 
been held) was an outgrowth of the 
bank’s first series of women’s meet- 
ings, at the conclusion of which 
there were many requests for ad- 
ditional material along similar lines. 
By carrying the service forward into 
a “post-graduate” series the bank 
had an opportunity to present addi- 
tional information. 

The program for the second of 
these advanced courses, concluded 
in December, contained some inter- 
esting features. 

“The first and last meetings,” 
King Bennethum, assistant cashier, 
tells BANKING, “dealt with everyday 
economics as applied to the house- 
hold, while the second gave our 
lecturers an opportunity to carry 
their story into a somewhat more 
detailed description of how to study 
security values before investing.” 
Included in the material for discus- 
sion at the latter session was the 
annual report of a prominent manu- 
facturing company, copies of which 
were distributed for consideration 
of balance sheet and operating state- 
ment items. . 

The third meeting considered in- 
surance; at the fourth Dr. Earl L. 
Butz of Purdue University spoke. 

In planning the advanced series 
the bank sent questionnaires to the 
graduates of its first two regular 
forums asking what they’d like to 
have discussed. The program was 
based on their answers. 

Enrollment for the second post- 
graduate series was 624. 
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Traditional Wills and the Modern Approach 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The auther is a vice-president of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


merely are many of the words archaic; the con- 

cepts are also outmoded, dating back to the days 
when wealth was land—when wealth could accumulate 
virtually tax-free as it passed down the generations. 
There was emphasis on “heirs of the body’”—a sense 
of building ‘‘dynasties.” 

It is a throw-back to the past when a man makes a 
will like this: His estate to be held in trust for the life 
of his wife; upon her death the trust to be continued 
for the life of each child then living; upon the death 
of a child, the principal to be distributed among the 
child’s children—if none, then among other descendants 
of the maker of the will, all in equal shares per stirpes. 

Maybe these are just words. Let us translate the 
words into events, as they happened from the view- 
point of young Charley Adams, son of old Charley 
Adams, who had written just such a will. 

Young Charley wasn’t so young any more, as a mat- 
ter of fact. He was in his balding fifties; his mother 
had died a few years before, so he and his two sisters 
were sharing the income from their father’s trust. 
The principal of each share was about $100,000; under 
the pressures on interest rates, the income had moved 
from $5,000 downward to about $3,000 a year. 

This income was quite important to Charley, com- 
paratively small as it was, for he had suffered a dis- 
ability in World War I that had cut down his earning 
capacity somewhat. He worked and saved, but he 
couldn’t save much; and he was uninsurable. There 
had been two children, but illness had carried them 
away while they were quite young. All the closer, 
therefore, were Charley and Anna, his wife, working 
and saving and suffering. 

One of the sisters, Ella, had been more fortunate. 
She had married well and had one child, a son. Charley 
had pretty much lost touch with her, because she had 
moved to another part of the country. Her husband’s 
business status required lavish entertaining; poor rel- 
atives became dimmer and dimmer on her horizon. 

Even poorer than Charley was the second sister, 
Sarah, who, remaining unmarried, had devoted herself 
te the care of others, first as a nurse, then, as her 
health failed, as an occasional worker-without-pay in 
a hospital for crippled children. 

We can do now whatever we want with the hypo- 
thetical characters, remembering only that what hap- 
pens to them could happen to anybody. 

The rich sister dies; her son receives the $100,000 
This is a trifle to the spoiled youngster, who will in- 
herit a brace of millions from his father. A reckless 
marriage and the $100,000 is gone, mostly in counsel 
fees and alimony. 


[omerety dies slowly in the writing of wills. Not 
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About this time, “young” Charley Adams is ailing. 
Stark fright nearly stops his heart beating. What will 
happen to Anna? No insurance, no savings to speak of. 
The trust fund? All of it must go to the wastrel. 

We can dry our eyes at this point and reflect that 
the joke is all on the elder Charley Adams. Nothing 
had happened as he had foreseen. Each child with 
children, and they, in turn, with children; neatly down 
the line would go the Adams fortune. 

Now let us suppose that Charles Adams, Sr., had 
utilized a device far older than his day, although its 
ever-increasing use seems to be a modern innovation. 
He gave each of his children a power of appointment. 
Each child could direct, by his or her own will, how 
the share of the child would be disposed of. 

What might have happened in the Adams case is: 

The rich sister would probably have let her playboy 
son have her share in any event. 

But young Charley could leave his $100,000 to the 
wife who had shared his sorrows. 

The other sister—last to die—could leave her share 
to the institution she had served; thus it would serve 
society at large rather than the low society her wastrel 
nephew favored. 

The moral of all this is that none of us knows what 
is in future for his children. We may think we know, 
but we can never be sure. More than ever before, things 
happen strangely in this troubled world—and more 
rapidly. All the more reason that our dispositions of 
property should be flexible. 

The power of appointment, an invention of English- 
American law, is an instrument by which maximum 
fiexibility—combined with maximum economy and pro- 
tection—can be obtained. 

Yes—economy, for it can be a tax-free power. Not 
if the power is general—that is, absolutely unlimited. 
And there was a time when the power had to be rela- 
tively limited. 

But now, under the Powers of Appointment Act of 
1951, virtually unlimited powers of appointment can 
be exercised without payment of Federal estate tax. A 
general power, which is taxable, is one that can be ex- 
ercised in favor of one’s self, one’s creditors, or one’s 
estate and its creditors. Any other power—any power 
less-than-general—is tax-exempt. 

Lots of thinking should be done about tax-free pow- 
ers of appointment. People making wills should think 
about them. Lawyers advising people who are making 
wills should think about powers of appointment and 
explain their adyantages to the client. We who are in 
trust business should think about them constantly— 
tell lawyers and our customers about them. Then we 
will have fewer trust funds frozen into artificial lines 
of descent, ignoring the needs of deserving wives— 
aye, even deserving husbands—and other just claim- 
ants upon the resources of children. 
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Careers for Women 


Next month we shall continue 
this article by running some addi- 
tional biographical sketches of some 
of the young women mentioned in 
this story who are taking a leading 
part in Institute affairs. 


ficers today exceeds by about 

1,200 the entire number of 
women—5,000—employed by the na- 
tion’s banks in 1918 when the United 
States entered World War I. The 
“Survey of Women Officers in Banks 
in the U. S. and Possessions,” com- 
piled by the Association of Bank 
Women and released a few weeks 
ago, reveals that 6,013 women were 
holding official positions in banks in 
mid-1950. Since that time perhaps 
another hundred have attained of- 
ficial status. 

This 6,100 women bank officers 
does not include hundreds of women 
employees who hold administrative 
jobs, such as librarians, advertising 
and publicity directors, heads of 
reference, bookkeeping, transit, safe 
keeping and other departments, who 
are not recognized as officers and so 
listed in the banking directories. 

Except possibly for the retail 
merchandising and home economics 
industries, there is probably no other 
single industry in the United States 
that offers women equivalent oppor- 
tunities for careers at the manage- 
ment level. High school, college, and 
business school placement consul- 
tants who counsel graduates to veer 
away from banking as a career will 
have to raise their sights to be 
entirely fair to their graduates. 


Job Tabulation 


The ABW survey, made under the 
supervision of HILDA HOFFMAN, as- 
sistant secretary and statistician of 
The Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York City, gives this interesting 
tabulation of jobs held by the women 
bank officers covered: Owners or 
partners, 6; board chairmen, 27; 
presidents, 96; vice-presidents, 337; 
assistant vice-presidents, 39; cash- 
iers, 532; assistant cashiers, 4,162; 
treasurers, 17; assistant treasurers, 
139; secretaries, 88; assistant sec- 


[i number of woman bank of- 
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MARY B. LEACH 


Barbara Pendleton 


retaries, 201; trust officers, 31; as- 
sistant trust officers, 135; auditors, 
33; comptrollers, 4; assistant comp- 
trollers, 1; escrow officers, 10; man- 
agers, 73; assistant managers, 43; 
branch managers, 7; others 32; 
total 6,013. 


Forward to Success 


How do women get these jobs? 
Most of them started at the bottom 
as clerks and stenographers and 
worked their way up by persever- 
ance and devotion to duty—by put- 
ting their jobs first in their lives 
from 9 to 5, and thereafter if neces- 
sary. Needless to say, a very large 
percentage took advantage of the 
educational and leadership oppor- 
tunities offered by the American 
Institute of Banking or of other ex- 
tension classes offered by local col- 
leges and universities. At one time 
or another, doubtless most of them 
experienced a measure of frustration 
and discouragement because they 
felt they were working at deadend 
jobs, yet by preparing and persever- 
ing they went forward to success. 

It is currently estimated that from 
60 to 66 percent of the 440,000 bank 
staff members are women. To qualify 
for an officer’s job in a bank, a 
person must have a basic training 
and varied experience, to say nothing 
of the necessary personal qualifica- 
tions. In view of the large percentage 
of women bank employees, it stands 
to reason that a good many of the 
bank officers of the future will, of 
necessity, be women. You can bet 
your bottom dollar that, by and 
large, it will be the women who train 


Kathryn Bell 


Frances Sammons 


for these jobs through the courses 
offered by the American Institute of 
Banking who will rise in rank. 


Deductions from Statistics 


The Institute has 256 chapters 
(five others are in process of or- 
ganization) and 172 study groups 
which offer a wide range of banking 
courses leading to the prestandard, 
standard, and graduate certificates. 
And the national office can accom- 
modate an indefinite number of cor- 
respondence course enrollees. Its 
1951-52 membership and enrolment 
goal is set at 100,000 and 50,000, 
respectively. In addition, it would 
welcome an enrolment of another 
35,000 to 50,000 senior employees 
and officers in forum and seminar 
programs. This doesn’t seem to be 
out of line in view of the fact that 
there are 440,000 bank employees. 
On the other hand, it would appear 
that many bank employees are fail- 
ing to avail themselves of matchless 
opportunities for individual better- 
ment. 

To a considerable extent the Insti- 
tute’s torch is borne aloft by its wo- 
men members. A few 1951 statistics, 
based on incomplete reports, reveal 
that the fellow members are increas- 
ingly recognizing the contribution of 
women to Institute affairs by elec- 
ting them to chapter office: 301 
members of board of governors; 19 
chapter presidents; 40 vice-presi- 
dents; 164 secretaries; and 49 trea- 
surers—total, 573. In addition, many 
women head chapter committees. 

For the second time this year (it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Livestock Committee of the A.B.A. and special guests at St. Louis meeting. Seated, left to right, Donovan E. Crowley, Min- 
neapolis; L. G. Galland, Phoenix; John A, Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo.; Garland Johnson, Elkin, N. C.; John T. Yantis, Brown- 
wood, Tex., chairman; A. G. Brown, New York; and W. W. Campbell, Forrest City, Ark. Standing, True Morse and Don L. 
Henry, St. Louis; Dr. Harry M. Love, Blackburg, Va.; Darryl R. Francis, Memphis; Ray E. Miller, and Charles Dixon, St. 


Louis; and E, T. Savidge, New York 


News for Country Bankers 


Livestock-Grazing Lands 
Program of Ag Commission 


T its recent meeting in St. Louis, 
A the Livestock Committee of 
the A.B.A.’s Agricultural Com- 
mission appraised the livestock and 
grasslands situation in the United 
States as it is today and as it is 
likely to be a few years hence. At 
the end of two days of discussion, 
the Committee formulated a pro- 
gram for submission to the banks 
and is now considering ways of 
implementing its program through 
state bankers associations. 

The Livestock Committee will 
focus its attention on developing, 
in cooperation with state bankers 
associations and others, a sound 
foundation for expanding livestock 
farming. It will endeavor to stimu- 
late improved livestock management 
practices and balanced feeding pro- 
grams that will increase the farm- 
ér’s profits through the best use 
of pasture forage. 

In furtherance of these objec- 
tives, it will urge banks to: 

_ (1) Utilize every opportunity to 
inform themselves as to the place 
of livestock in the profitable opera- 
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CCC Interest Hike 


The A.B.A.’s prolonged ef- 
forts to obtain a higher rate of 
interest for banks servicing CCC 
loans has resulted in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s no- 
tifying the Association that an 
increase has been allowed—from 
1% percent to 2 percent. Full 
details of the USDA’s decision 
may be found on page 106. 


tion of farms in their areas by 
(a) arranging for farm manage- 
ment and livestock specialists to 
participate in bankers’ meetings, 
clinies, etc., and (b) by visiting 
successful livestock farms and dis- 
cussing management practices with 
the operators. 

(2) Develop lending practices 
adapted to the needs in financing the 
production of livestock, including 
the development of pastures. 

(3) Recognize the importance of 
livestock production by (a) en- 
couraging borrowers to expand live- 
stock production where profits can 
be increased; (b) financing develop- 


ment of breeding herds; and (c) 
financing pasture and other forage 
crop development. 

(4) Cooperate with the Exten- 
sion Service and other educational 
agencies in developing balanced 
grassland and livestock farming 
programs based upon the recom- 
mendations of the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the land grant 
colleges and the USDA. 

(5) Assist livestock associations 
and livestock marketing groups with 
their educational programs to im- 
prove the livestock industry in the 
respective states. 

(6) Encourage the proper use of 
lime, fertilizer, and seed mixtures 
in pasture improvement. 

(7) Improve the quality of for- 
age from pastures through better 
management practices. 

(8) Promote soil management 
practices designed to increase the 
supply of water by providing stoek- 
water ponds, wells, contour furrows, 
waterspreaders, terraces, etc. 

(9) Encourage farmers to de- 
velop supplemental feeding programs 
which will result in better balanced 
rations and thereby increase the 
rate of gain for growing livestock. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


(10) Overcome understocking by 
promoting full utilization of pas- 
tures. 

(11) Support research programs 
in experiment stations for the pur- 
pose of (a) developing better pas- 
ture forage plants; (b) reducing 
labor in livestock farming; (c) re- 
Ccucing costs and increasing effi- 
ciency in marketing livestock; (d) 
discovering minor elements essential 
to stimulation of growth, etc. 

(12) Give emphasis to the need 
for a balance between livestock and 
crop enterprises which will result in 
higher and more stable income for 
farmers. 

(13) Support farm 
their organizations 
livestock production. 


youth and 
in developing 


Banks Appoint Outside Farm 
Representatives 


HE appointment of Roy Anderson 

as agronomist by the Liberty 
National Bank of Paris, Texas, has 
been announced by Vice-president 
Gilbert Cecil. 

A native of Lamar County, Mr. 
Anderson attended Paris Junior Col- 
lege, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Wayne University, and took 
his degree in agronomy from Texas 
A&M College in 1947. 

oF 

ORDON SEARS, formerly field man 

for the farm management ex- 
tension department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, joined the staff of 
the Citizens First National Bank, 
Princeton, Illinois, as outside farm 
representative a few weeks ago. 
Since his employment, the bank’s 
loan portfolio has shown an appre- 
ciable increase. “He, of course, is 
not responsible for this entirely, but 
perhaps his being with us has had 
an influence,” said President C. D. 
Tedrow. 


An Ad With a Broad Message 


6¢¢ AIM,” said the Newbern 

(Tennessee) State Bank, in 
a full-page 20th anniversary news- 
paper ad, “is always to operate a 
profitable bank—that is, profitable 
to our customers, our community, 
our stockholders, and our personnel, 
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not one at the expense of the other, 
but all in proper balance. We know 
that our profits will be in direct pro- 
portion to the services we render. 
We strive to translate that knowl- 
edge into efficient operation—but 
not so efficient as to restrict a broad 
sense of human values and under- 
standing.” 

The focal point of the advertise- 
ment, which featured prominently 
checking and savings accounts, farm 
department, and safe deposit boxes, 
was a large photographic panel call- 
ing attention to the “Agricultural 
Services of One Bank’ (see photo- 
graph of panel elsewhere on this 
page). 

The bottom portion of the ad was 
devoted to reproductions of letters 
of commendation on its agricultural 
program from Federal Reserve 
banks and other commercial banks. 


Farm Leaders’ Handbook 


A FARM leaders’ handbook, The 

World’s Best, has been prepared 
and sufficient copies sent by the 
Treasury’s Defense Bond Division to 
each state to supply state, county, 
and community farm leaders. This 
booklet contains basic information 
needed by volunteers to promote the 
sale of Defense Bonds to farm 
families. 


4-H Honors Bank’s Farm Manager 


HILL Hoscn, manager of the 
farm-industry department of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, was 
awarded a plaque in “Recognition of 
Meritorious Service’ to Georgia 4-H 
Clubs by representatives of the 4-H 
organization at its recent annual 
state Congress in Atlanta. 
Mr. Hosch attended the Univer- 
sity of Georgia College of Agricul- 
ture. He joined the Agricultural Ex- 


Photographic 

panel featured 

in full-page ad of 

the Newbern 

(Tennessee) State 
Bank 


tension Service after leaving school 
and while with the Service partici- 
pated in many varied 4-H Club ae. 
tivities. 

Before joining the Trust Company 
in 1945 to help establish the farm- 
industry department, Mr. Hosch 
worked as farm products agent in 
Georgia for a railroad and got his 
company to sponsor a state contest 
on the subject of cotton for the 4-H 
Clubs. 

As a member of the Trust Com- 
pany staff, Mr. Hosch helps in the 
administration of the Robert Strick- 
land Memorial award. 


First Farmers Forum Wins Acclaim 


HE financial forum idea which 
proved so popular with banks 
and their customers across the 
country has, for the first time to 
BANKING’s knowledge, been intro- 
duced by The Citizens National 
Bank of Chillicothe, Missouri, to 
educate its farm customers. For a 
good many years many banks and 
state associations have held clinics 
quite similar to the financial forum. 

Nearly 200 farmers and others 
closely identified with agricultural 
pursuits attended the first session of 
the bank’s farmers’ forum, at which 
Ray E. Miller, agricultural relations 
representative of the Federal Re 
serve Bank of: St. Louis, spoke on 
“Farm Plans for the Fifties.” As- 
sistant Cashier Don W. Schooler 
was chairman of this meeting. 

The second farmers’ forum ses- 
sion, a week later, was addressed by 
Ted J. Frick, Chillicothe CPA, on 
“Suggestions and Planning in Mak- 
ing up Income Tax Reports.” Vice- 
president Edgerton Welch was 
chairman of this meeting. 

An address on “Wills, Trusts & 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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1 Re @ Would you drive a tractor 214 miles to earn 
ke on $17? With corn at a dollar a bushel, that’s what 
” Ag. it was worth, in one Michigan test, to stretch 
nooler 15 tons of manure over three acres instead of 
} putting it all on one acre. 

1 ses Did you know that letting 200 tons of manure 
ed by lie three or four months in outdoor piles costs 
A, on a farmer as much as your bank would charge 
Mak- for a year’s interest on a $4000 loan? That’s a 
dozen times enough to finance the purchase 
of a modern spreader. 

Facts like these are more than highlights in 
the booklet shown above. They are the reasons 
for it. On many farms manure is a revolving 
fund of plantfood three or four times as great as 
the amount converted annually into livestock 
products. Its care and use are major factors in 
the earnings of the farmer and the conservation 
of his basic asset—the soil. 


Like all Case educational booklets and films, 
its purpose is to inspire as well as inform. By 
its brevity and vivid treatment it becomes an 
invitation to further study of the experiment 
station data and other authorities which it cites. 
You are invited to send for a sample—or a 
supply if you can use it to advantage. 

Case believes that educating the farmer 
toward better practices is as truly a service to 
the farmer as is building the machines he uses 
in those practices. Case believes that banks, too, 
serve their customers and themselves by en- 
couraging advanced farm practices, both by 
loan policies and by educational means. And— 
of course—Case believes that financing of farm 
machinery sales is logical business for local fi- 
FULL-COLOR MOVIES nancial institutions. 

Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of “Visual Education Materials”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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The author is president of The 
Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Ocala, Florida, and is a past 
president of the Florida Bankers 
Association. MR. ELLIs’s bank has 
been a pioneer and leader in the 
South in making beef cattle loans. 


E have been making beef 
\\/ cattle loans at The Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company 
for 20 years and we find these loans 
a most rewarding type of business 
from an earnings standpoint. About 
30 percent of our loan investments 
are in beef cattle loans. Our experi- 
ence in this field is such that we 
unhesitatingly recommend this type 
of loans to banks elsewhere. For 
what it may be worth to you, I take 
this opportunity to share my views 
on beef cattle lending. 


Start With Financial 
Statement 


After obtaining a financial state- 
ment from an applicant for a beef 
cattle loan and carefully analyzing 
it, I try to get some information as 
to the type of operator the applicant 
is: whether he has been in the beef 
cattle business for any length of 
time and the general impression of 
his method of operation. If this 
looks favorable, I then inspect his 
ranch. I'am interested in the type 
of grass he has; his method of 
fertilization—in other words, his 
over-all year-round fattening pro- 
gram; also the dipping and spraying 
method he follows through the sum- 
mer for flies, mosquitoes, lice, and 
other animal pests. It is necessary 
to follow a definite fattening pro- 
gram through the winter for a maxi- 
mum beef cattle production. 

I am also very much interested 
in how much fertilizer he uses and 
the type. This is a very important 
consideration in beef cattle lending. 

Here is an example of an actual 
test: I financed one borrower in the 
purchase of 2,000 head of cattle 
which were fattened on two dif- 
ferent ranches. The ranches were 
as nearly equal as any two that I 
know of in breeding methods and 
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We Recommend Beef Cattle Loans 


W. E. ELLIS 


The author, W. E. Ellis 


cattle breeds. The same price per 
head was paid for the two herds of 
cattle. One thousand head were on 
each of the ranches for a 90-120 
day grass fattening period. I re- 
quired them to weigh the cattle at 
the time of putting them on the 
pasture and at the end of 90 days 
we started weighing the cattle to 
determine their gain. When the 
1,000 head on one pasture were 
ready for sale, the 1,000 on the other 
pasture were not. We found that 
one herd had gained an average of 
138 pounds more per head than the 
cattle of the other herd. The mar- 
ket at that time was 25 cents per 
pound; therefore, the cattle on one 
pasture were worth $34,500 more 
than those on the other. 

What brought this about? The 
pasture with the good gain is one 
on which the owner spends from 
$10 to $15 per acre annually for 
fertilization. The other farmer 
spends nothing to fertilize his pas- 
ture land. The fact that three dif- 
ferent lots of cattle are grazed 
annually for a 90-120 day period on 
the enriched pasture indicates the 
importance of fertilization of graz- 
ing lands. 


Long-Range Breeding 


My next step, after reviewing the 
ranch and the cattle, is to discuss 
with the applicant his long-range 
breeding program. The farmer’s 


policy with respect to investing in 
good bulls, retaining good heifers, 
and improving his breeding stock— 
cross-breeding is very important in 
beef production—are all taken into 
consideration. After this analysis 
is made, if his requirements and his 
program are sound, and I am con- 
vinced he is honest, I feel I have 
very little to worry about. From 
experience, I am convinced that a 
man’s honesty must be thoroughly 
established. 


Other Important Factors 


Here are other important factors 
to be considered when making beef 
cattle loans where there is a grass 
fattening program that requires 
that the cattle be held for a definite 
period: (1) Does the _ borrower 
have sufficient feed? (2) what kind 
of cattle does he own or does he 
expect to purchase with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan? (3) can he ex- 
pect a reasonable gain from the 
feeding program? and (4) has the 
bank placed the loan value too high? 

Where an applicant has a long- 
range beef production and develop- 
ment program which the bank, after 
careful analysis, feels is thoroughly 
sound from every other standpoint, 
I think it is important to consider 
this point: Should something hap- 
pen to the borrower, does he have 
a son or a tenant who is qualified, 
able, and willing to carry out this 
long-range program? This is some- 
thing that should be considered in 
any long-range type financing. 

With respect to inflation, I feel 
that farm prices, including beef 
cattle prices, will rise or fall in 
line with prices on just about every- 
thing else. Therefore, in making 
beef cattle loans, I feel that we have 
very little to worry about, provided 
we have not placed our original 
valuation too high. Another angle, 
if we are lending on a_ breeding 
stock of cattle our increased produc- 
tion can take care of a very large 
shrinkage in value and still our 
collateral is safe. Our values should 
be re-appraised upward. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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Effective Use of Simplified Credit File 


ALBERT L. MUENCH 


The author is secretary of the New York State Bankers Association; 
is president of the State Association Section of the American Bankers 
Association; and is a special lecturer at the A.B.A.’s Graduate School 


of Banking at Rutgers University. 


Mr. MUENCH worked closely with Burk P. CLEVELAND, president of 
the First National Bank of Cortland, New York, in the early stages 
of the credit file’s development during the latter’s presidency of the 
NYSBA in 1949. Mr. CLEVELAND continued as a member of the asso- 
ciation’s special credit file committee and his bank was one of those in 
which the file was tested before being introduced generally. 

Banks outside of the Second Federal Reserve District may obtain the 
credit file from the Federal Reserve bank in their district. 


regulations, personnel change, 

examinations, reserves and 
shifting population, small and me- 
dium-sized banks have been running 
into a great deal of trouble main- 
taining accurate credit information 
cn customers. Especially was this 
apparent with the inauguration of 
the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram and now with the great eco- 
nomic changes taking place. 

To meet this problem, the presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Association appointed a special com- 
mittee to analyze the situation and 
to develop a commercial loan credit 
file—one which would be simple and 
easy to maintain—one which would 
provide the average loaning officer 
or bank officer with ready informa- 
tion to judge loan applicants and 
would satisfy directors. 

Working in cooperation with the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the New York State Banking 
Department, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, such a file was developed. 

The file is now in widespread use 
and is a real success. Corollary ef- 
fects have been to (a) minimize 
losses through sounder analysis of 
credit risks; (b) develop a better 
understanding between the bank and 
supervisory authorities; (c) pro- 
mote business among inactive bor- 
rowers; and (d) render better ser- 
vice by furnishing the borrower with 
a more complete picture of his busi- 
ness operation. 


I NACED with the multiplicity of 
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The file has been tried and tested. 
At the recent Farm Credit and Bank 
Operations Conference, held at Syra- 
cuse, New York, by the New York 
State Bankers Association, its work- 
ings were explained and a few case 
histories cited. Speakers included a 
panel of four, but suppose we let 
their moderator, Harvey V. Dela- 
pena, vice-president of the Grace 
National Bank of New York, intro- 
duce the story and the participants 
in the form of a panel in print. 


Mr. Delapena: 


Tue initial reception of the simpli- 
fied commercial loan credit file was 
most heartening and _ gratifying. 
During the year ending October 
1951, over 43,242 file folders have 
been distributed, and 41,690 have 
been shipped as supplied to 495 
banks. We can break this figure 
down further by saying of this 
amount, 35,773 folders have gone to 
448 banks in the Second Federal Re- 
serve District. Over 6,000 folders 
have gone to 47 banks located in 
other districts, possessions of the 
United States, or foreign countries. 
We have had inquiries regarding the 
file from such remote places as Bel- 
gium, Norway, Malaya, Colombia, 
Mexico, Scotland, France, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines, as 
well as from our neighbor to the 
north, Canada. 

The file was introduced one year 
ago. Today, one year later, it seems 
appropriate to give a first-hand ac- 
count of the experiences of several 
of our bankers who have been oper- 


ating the file during this period. 
These men come from banks of 
varying sizes and types and because 
of this should represent a good cross 
section of banking, for which the 
file is primarily designed. 

First meet Lee Bryan, president 
of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Corning. Corning 
is essentially an industrial city, so 
here we will be looking at the file 
primarily from the standpoint of 
commercial rather than agricultural 
loans. Lee’s bank is an institution 
of about $11,000,000, and he is going 
to tell us some interesting things 
about it a little later on. 

Next is Leonard Mott, president, 
First National Bank, Moravia. Leon- 
ard comes from a fine farming sec- 
tion in the Finger Lakes region, 
where his bank boasts of footings 
of between three and four million. 

Our third member is Dan Warne, 
manager of the Hamilton Office of 
the Oneida Valley National Bank of 
Oneida, New York. Dan’s story is 
going to give us the picture of the 
file as it works in a branch with as- 
sets of over three and a half million 
dollars, under a main office with 
footings in excess of $10,000,000. 
Hamilton, of course, draws on 4 
large agricultural area. 

Finally, we have Wally Stoecker, 
technical representative of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
Wally has been helping many of our 
banks in installing the file and he 
too, is going to give us the benefit 
of his first-hand experiences with 
the file. 

Now let’s turn to the file itself 
and see how some of the panel mem- 
bers feel about specific parts of the 
file. Gentlemen, for your purpose, 
what do you consider to be the most 
important sections in this file? 


Mr. Bryan: 


I I'd vote for the history 
sheets. 

The Original History Sheet. It is 
prepared only once—when the bor- 
rower first applies for a loan. It 
provides essential information for 
temporary loaning officers and is 4 
record for the bank. The increased 
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yolume of loans in a vast majority 
of banks makes it impossible for the 
principal loaning officer to retain in 
his mind the pertinent historical 
fects of each borrower. 

The Continuing History Sheet. 
This form is a running record of 
important information bearing on 
the borrower’s credit standing. En- 
try is made whenever appropriate. 
As the name implies, it brings the 
original history sheet up to date and 
furnishes a running account of the 
borrower’s loans as a record of pay- 
ment and his progress or lack of 
progress. It contains future com- 
mitments made by the loaning offi- 
cer and sets the pattern for tem- 
porary or junior loaning officers, 
should they be dealing with the cus- 
tomer. 


Mr. Warne: 


Frsr I'd like to talk about the 
Credit Memo. This form is not a 
permanent part of the file. It is 
merely used as a convenient means 
of recording important information 
for future entry on the history 
sheets. It is kept on the desks of 
the loaning officers where pertinent 
information may be jotted down 
during interviews with borrowers. 
Through the use of the credit memo 
key members of our staff have be- 
come credit conscious. Tellers sup- 
ply information through items re- 
ceived at the window in deposits. At 
the same time, information is com- 
piled from the daily cash letter re- 
ceived from Federal. 


Mr. Mott: 


IL, TOO, would like to mention the 
Credit Memo as one of the first 
forms necessary to use in starting 
this file. This form is filled out by 
you as you talk with the borrower 
and is then passed along for the use 
of the person making up the file. We 
use this form in many ways. Each 
year when our appraiser starts out, 
we actually fill in the top of this 
form showing balance due, collateral 
payments, et cetera. He in turn 
makes an appraisal and writes his 
report on the bottom half of the 
sheet, which is placed in our file. 
The Continuing History Sheet 
brings you up to date on your cus- 
tomer. It also contains information 
which you may know personally, 
read in your papers, or hear from 
members of your staff. Whether 
g00d or bad, the data provides a 
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The Credit File panel as they appeared at the NYSBA’s Farm Credit and Bank 


Operations Conference in Syracuse. 


Left to right, Messrs. Warne, Stoecker, 


Delapena, Mott, and Bryan 


true picture of your customer and 
helps your officers and directors in 
extending credit to him. 


Mr. Stoecker: 


In my opinion, the Comparison 
Statement is the backbone of the 
credit file. It provides you with the 
tools for making credit decisions. 
You may think a borrower is doing 
well but without the facts, you don’t 
know. The comparison statement 
can be likened to a control panel on 
your borrower’s activities. If it 
flashes a red light, it has served its 
purpose and has put you on guard. 
The rest is up to you. 

Some bankers tend to minimize 
the value of statement information. 
They say they know all about their 
borrowers’ affairs. They have been 
doing business with them for years. 
Such bankers are kidding them- 
selves. There are new businesses 
and new people moving into their 
communities and economic condi- 
tions are changing rapidly. They are 
taxing their memories too much. 
They can’t keep up with their bor- 
rowers’ affairs unless they maintain 
adequate records on their financial 
positions. The comparison sheet is 
intended to help bankers to that 
end. It presents statement informa- 
tion in a simple, understandable and 
logical manner. It’s not difficult to 
maintain. It has been especially de- 
signed for small or medium-sized 
banks. 

Of course, the principal prerequi- 
site of comparison sheets, is com- 
plete and accurate financial state- 
ments. It is also essential to obtain 
calendar or fiscal year figures in- 
cluding operating information, prof- 
its and sales. Interim statements 
can be helpful when compared to 
year-end results but interim figures 
have their limitations. They usually 
don’t reflect charge-offs, deprecia- 


tion, tax liability, etc. You should, 
therefore, discount the net worth 
shown in interim statements. A bal- 
ance sheet without operating in- 
formation is like a car without an 
engine. Without sales you don’t 
know how quickly inventory is 
turning over. Without sales you 
can’t determine how effectively re- 
ceivables are being collected. With- 
out sales, you can’t measure how 
current year’s operation compare 
with previous years. 

To get the kind of statement in- 
formation you need for comparison 
sheets will require perseverance and 
may even necessitate educating your 
borrower to some extent. If you are 
temporarily in partnership with a 
borrower you have every reason to 
want to know how he is doing. You 
take great pains in developing com- 
plete mortgage files on loans which 
are secured—why not get complete 
financial information on unsecured 
credit? 

That briefly describes the few 
simple forms which make up the file. 
Suppose now we see how these men 
have made the file work for them. 


Mr. Bryan: 


Case History No. 1: How a good 
loan was kept from going sour. 


Ovr original loan was to help es- 
tablish a retail store. Subsequently, 
the bank received a collection draft 
from the borrower’s wholesaler rep- 
resenting a past-due open account. 
The note teller receiving this draft 
made a record of same on the con- 
tinuing history sheet of the bor- 
rower’s credit file where it came to 
the attention of the loaning officer. 
Upon discussing this matter with 
the borrower, we discovered that 
the original amortization of the bor- 
rower’s note was too high for his 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Farm Land Values Continue Upward Trend 


ARM land values rose 15 percent during the year 
P November 1, 1951, bringing the United 

States index to 206 (1912-14 = 100). This com- 
pares with an index of 202 on July 1951, or up 2 
percent for the four months’ period. The previous 
four-month increase was 5 percent. 

As a result of the continued increase in farm land 
values, the index for the country as a whole is 21 
percent above the 1920 peak. The level reached in 1920 
is still the peak in nine states; namely, Georgia, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, North and 
South Dakota, and Utah. See the table below for the 
index of farm real estate prices, by states, as of 
November 1951 and the percentage changes from No- 
vember 1950 to November 1951. This information is 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Both bankers and farmers will need to continue the 
cautious practices of recent years with respect to long- 
term farm mortgage credit. While farm mortgage 
indebtedness has increased moderately in recent years, 
it is still low in relation to current values and the cur- 
rent level of farm income. Banks and other farm 
mortgage lenders are anxious to avoid an overexten- 


Farm Real Estate Prices 
Index of Average Value Per Acre (1912-14 = 100) 


Percentage 

Change 

Nov. 1950 

Nov. to 

1951 Nov. 1951 
Alabama 313 
Arizona 219 
Arkansas 298 
California 239 


Percentage 
Change 
Nov. 1950 
5 to 
Nov. 1951 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
N. H’mpshire 
N. Jersey 


Colorado 182 
Connecticut 208 
Delaware 183 
Florida 270 


N. Mexico 
N. York 

N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 


_ 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Georgia 216 
Idaho 181 
Illinois 200 
Indiana 219 


Rhode Island 203 
S. Carolina 241 
S. Dakota 121 
Tennessee 310 


Iowa 193 
Kansas 196 
Kentucky 344 
Louisiana 252 


Maine 130 
Maryland 234 
M’schusetts 168 
Michigan 237 


Texas 233 
Utah 165 
Vermont 194 
Virginia 288 


wor 


MNown Sint 


mh 


Minnesota 210 
Mississippi 302 
Missouri 154 
Montana 156 


Washington 179 
W. Virginia 162 
Wisconsin 171 
Wyoming 203 


bo i& 00 
~1 00 to 


United States 206 


sion of farm mortgage credit such as occurred during 
and after World War I with such disastrous con. 
sequences. 

The Agricultural Commission’s Committee on Farm 
Land Prices, headed by Jesse W. Tapp, executive vice. 
president, Bank of America, San Francisco, has insisted 
that farm real estate lenders reconcile loan values with 
the productivity of the farm. 

This Committee meets with the National Agricultural 
Credit Committee (representatives from all farm mort- 
gage lenders) three times a year to study the current 
developments in the farm real estate market. 


USDA Eager to Have Banks Use Farm Plans 


SURVEY by the Soil Conservation Service of the 

USDA reveals that some banks avail themselves of 
the conservation farm plans on file in SCS district 
offices while a great many other do not. 

The SCS alerted its state and district conservation- 
ists to the importance of advising banks of the avail- 
ability of the farm plans. 

The Florida Bankers Association was commended 
highly by Colin D. Gumm for having sent sample farm 
plans to the presidents of banks which are members of 
conservation districts. Copies of a letter by former 
FBA President J. Carlisle Rogers telling of the avail- 
ability of plans were sent to SCS supervisors. 


U. S. Crop Production Goals for 1952 


Percent 

1952 
Production goal is 
1951 1952 of 1951 
Indicated Goals’ Indic. 


Millions i Percent 


Corn Bu. 3,088 109 
Sorghum-grain Bu. 166 120 
Soybeans-beans Bu. 278 
Cotton Running 
bales 15.7 
Potatoes Bu. 336 
Oats Bu. 1,372 
Barley Bu. 254 
Wheat Bu. 994 
Rye Bu. 25 
Flaxseed Bu. 32 
Rice 100# bags 
rough 45 
Tons 100 


Unit 
Crop 


Hay, tame 
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BUILDS SAVINGS « 


WHAT PRICE 
INDIVIDUAL 
FINANCIAL 
SECURITY ? 


THIS EMBLEM 
OFFERS INDIVIDUAL 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR OF 


‘@hristmas.4 


ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT | 
| 


NUMBER 


DUE THIS WEE 


HOW CAN PEOPLE SAVE MONEY 


WHEN ALL LIVING COSTS... 


RENTS... 


TAXES eee 


FOOD... 


ARE HIGHER 


Christmas Club is the answer. 


The price of individual financial security is 
individual persistence, effort and patience. Be- 
cause it teaches the public lessons in thrift and 
primary economics, Christmas Club is the gate- 
way to individual financial security. Financial 
institutions all over the country are opening that 
gateway to their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. 


Christmas Club members deposit regularly for 
fifty weeks of the year, dimes, quarters and 
dollars that they would otherwise have frittered 
away. Just before Christmas the accumulation 
of this money is returned to them in one hand- 
some sum. 


Christmas Club has given millions of people 


BUILDS CHARACTER 
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their first introduction to financial institutions. 
Each year, Christmas Club, A Corporation helps 
channel millions of Christmas Club funds into 
financial institutions. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation discuss the Christmas 
Club plan with you? He has every system for 
efficient operation and a wide variety of proven 
advertising material to build a profitable program 
to meet your local needs. (No obligation, of course.) 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


STOPPING PAYMENT 


Minnesota Court Finds It's Almost 
Never Too Late To Stop Payment 


Minnesota bank employees are 
probably due to become better ac- 
quainted with the nation’s postal 
employees as a result of a decision 
of their state’s supreme court that 
it is not too late to stop payment 
on a check, even though it has been 
posted to the drawer’s account, 
stamped “Paid,” and a remittance 
draft sent via usual collection chan- 
nels to the payee’s bank, so long 
as the drawee bank can retrieve the 
draft from the mails. 

The court’s decision was applied 
to the following facts. On the morn- 
ing of December 9, 1947, defendant 
bank, in Wadena, Minnesota, re- 
ceived in the mail a cash letter con- 
taining a $5,000 check drawn on it 
which had been deposited by the 
payee in a Staples, Minnesota, bank, 
and forwarded for collection via the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Minne- 
apolis. By 3:30 P.M. that day a re- 
mittance draft covering the amount 
of the check, drawn on. defend- 
ant bank’s account in a Minneapolis 


bank, was sealed in an envelope 
addressed to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Minneapolis. By 4:30 P.M. 
the amount of the check was posted 
to the drawer’s account in the led- 
ger, and the check was perforated, 
“Paid.” By 5:00 P.M. the remittance 
draft was mailed. 

Some time after 5:00 P.M. and 
after the bank had closed to the 
public, the drawer of the check 
called on the telephone, told the 
assistant cashier that he wanted to 
stop payment, and was told to see 
the cashier, who had left the bank 
to go to the barber shop. Between 
6:15 and 6:30 P.M., the drawer got 
in touch with the cashier, and was 
told that it was too late to stop 
payment. Thereafter the drawer sued 
the bank for the amount of the 
check. 

The court began by stating the 
general rule that a drawer is en- 
titled to have a stop order honored 
at any time before his bank accepts, 
certifies, or pays his check; it then 
considered when this latter event, 
payment, occurs; and decided that 
in the case of a check presented 


1952 Legislative Sessions 


‘Tus legislatures of 14 states will meet in regular session in 1952, con- 
vening on the dates shown on the table below. 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


January 14 
January 
January 
January 
May 
February 
January 


Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


All of these legislatures meet annually, with the exception of those of 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia, which meet biennially 
in even years. The legislatures of California, Colorado, and Maryland 
in even years hold “budget sessions,” limited mainly to the consideration 
of financial measures. The legislatures of Arizona, Colorado, and Michi- 
gan, which formerly met biennially in odd years, are holding annual ses- 


sions this year for the first time. 


Stopping Payment—What’s a Checkbook—Employees’ Cokes 


for collection it occurs only when 
the drawee has either paid cash or 
“given something in lieu of cash 
which has been accepted uncondi- 
tionally by the payee or his agent.” 
The court then concluded that in 
the present case, since the bank’s 
remittance draft had been “neither 
received nor accepted by the payee 
or his agent, the collecting bank,” 
the check had not been paid at the 
time the stop order was issued. 

The court dismissed as a “seem- 
ing absurdity” the bank’s contention 
that when a check has been stamped 
“Paid,” charged against the draw- 
er’s account, and a remittance draft 
mailed to the collecting bank, the 
check should be deemed paid, so 
far as the drawer is concerned be- 
cause at that point the bank be 
eomes legally obligated to make 
actual payment to the payee. The 
court found “no merit in this fine 
distinction,” that the word “pay- 
ment” has two different meanings 
in connection with checks in process 
of collection, one as to the drawer 
and one as to the payee, and de- 
clined to follow other states which 
have made the distinction. 

Instead, the court set forth the 
hours at which mail trains leave 
Wadena and arrive in Minneapolis, 
pointed out that the trains make 
stops en route “at Little Falls, St. 
Cloud, and Elk River,” noted that 
postal regulations gave the bank 
“an absolute right to withdraw its 
remittance draft from the mails at 
any time before actual delivery to 
the addressee,’”’ and then held that 
the bank neglected its duty to honor 
the order because it could have pre- 
vented acceptance of its draft by 
the payee or his agent by retrieving 
it from the mail. 

This was not the only sad news 
the court had to impart. The de- 
posit contract between the bank and 
the drawer of the check required 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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URRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS* 


When capital changes affect income from an invest- 
ment portfolio—how can the Tax Man get the facts and 
information needed for correctly computing gain and loss 
for federal income tax purposes? 


For more than two decades top tax specialists have 
turned to the authoritative pages of SINCLAIR-MURRAY 
CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS for this kind of data. In its 
three encyclopedic loose leaf Volumes the complete capi- 
tal changes histories of over 12,000 corporations are set 
forth and kept continually up to date through fast, regu- 
lar loose leaf ‘‘Reports." 


Included in its comprehensive coverage of this field 
Gre full details on the federal tax aspects of stock rights, 
stock dividends, liquidating distributions, exchanges in 
reorganizations, dividends on preferred stock redemp- 


* Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc., is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
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tions, nontaxable and capital-gains cash dividends, inter- 
est on bonds ‘‘traded flat,"’ and the like. 


Then, too, there is everything needed in handling the 
federal tax problems peculiar to taking deductions on 
worthless securities, war casualty losses and recoveries, 
and the dividends received credit for corporate holders 
of certain public utilities stocks. 


Not a statistical service, not a financial advisory serv- 
ice—these fill their own place in reporting financial 
events. SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 
is concerned not with reporting financial events as such, 
but is exclusively concerned with reporting instead how 
certain financial events affect the tax picture of the 
security holder. 


Your subscription is invited—for more details write: 


CoMMERCE, CLEARING, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. 1329 E Street. N. W. 
CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 


522 Firtn Ave. 
New York 18 


cEDERAL TAX pIcTURE 
most recent changes w Matters” divisio® in 
NE 
ture and $40 cash pet share stock- A 
adjustment would apparently be gaded to 
credited for anterest aajustment would est 
10-31-47 Rights (common) to convertible en- 
ture Pet 6 shares eid at Por ple. 
Convertible (nontaxable) common by gurrendet of $100 jeben- i 
qure and cash pet share stock- Amount charged for gividend 
aajusement would apparently be gaded tO pasis of stock- Amount = 
credited for anterest aqjustment would apparently be interest & 
6-49 Rights- common to convertivie debentures 3143) 1959, $100 deben- 
tures 6 shares held at par. Expired 6-20-49- Nontaxable: BEF 
Holding period of rights js same as holding period of 
which received: rights are exercised» pasis of ponds is sub 
Qs tion cost plus pasis of rights Sarrenaered on subscription. Da 
or acquisition of ponds purchased by rights for holding perioe 
ts, poses ys date of exercise of rights- 
Ye Debentures convertible (nontaxable) into common at $130 per share 
bd ($100 in debentures and $30 from g-1-49 to 6-20-51; and at 
$140 pert share thereafter 
1-29-51 Rights, common to convertiv! 3, $100 debentures 
Mark, per 7 shares held at part (fl Nontaxable: 
a ebentures convertivle into CO! 1-51 at $138 ($100 
nda debenture and $38 cash): Conversion is nontaxable: Debentures 
are, callable aiter 3-19-55 30 days’ notice at an initial call price Jo got 
es oO ° 
A Hold of the rights is the same the holding period of 
the stoc*: ¢ rights are exercised date of acquisition of the deben- 
Holdin’ periods tures polding period purposes is the date of exercise of the 
rights. 
4 Note conversio® of all gebentures: The adjustment fot anterest 
and dividend upon conversion of debentures into stock js com eas 
puted as follows: Men 
Si terest 15 credited from the date of the last coupon date of con- Nve J Of 
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before you order 


Christmas Club supplies 
let RAND M‘NALLY 


show you their NEW record keeping system. 
It operates with standard coupon books... 
No change in customer, window, 

or check procedure. A tremendous 

savings in record keeping time. 


Note these special features! 


Sorting of coupons reduced 90%. 
Accounts in full view and-easy reach at all times. 


No possibility of posting to wrong accounts. 


Automatically corrects clerical errors. 
Gives daily balances of verified accuracy. 


Trial balances quickly and accurately taken. 


Saves floor and filing space. 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


11] EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11] + 536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 
stop payment orders to be in writ. 


ing, and provided that the bank neeg : 
exercise only “its customary 
gence” to stop payment of checks, dri 
Although the drawer issued his ae 
stop order orally, the court held it = 
valid nevertheless on the ground coe 
that the right to a written order = 
was waived when the bank’s officers yee 
neither “insisted upon a _ written = 
stop order nor suggested that one ~ 
be given,” but declined to honor get 
the oral order on the sole ground nd 
that it was too late. Since the bank Pa 
then “did nothing to prevent the 
check from being paid,” the court 
said, it failed to exercise “its cus- 
tomary diligence or even ordinary 
diligence” and was thus liable to a! 
the depositor. Bohlig v. First Nat. ba 
Bank, 48 N.W.2d 445. cf. Paton’s tu 
Digest, Stopping Payment §$§1-3; st 
Collection §§19:9, 19:10; Checks If 
§11. m 
n 
CHECK BOOK, NOT WALLET of 
Court, by a Whisker, Holds 0 
Check Book Exempt From Tax u 
A check folder which fails by 
one-sixteenth of an inch of being t 


long enough to hold a dollar bill 
flat and unfolded is neither purse, 
handbag, pocketbook, wallet nor bill- 
fold, and is thus no “luxury” within 
the meaning of the Federal tax 
laws, according to the United States 
District Court for Minnesota. 

The folder before the court was 
made for a check printing company 
to its specifications, purposely too 
short to act as a billfold for United 
States currency, and distributed by 
it exclusively through banks as 
a cover for packets of “personal- 
ized”’ checks, ordered by depositors 
through their banks. After the 
luxury tax law was enacted, the 
company was notified that it was 
required to pay the tax on the 
folder. This it did, but under pro- 
test, and it did not pass the tax 
cn to its customers. 

The court found, for these rea- 
sons, that the folder was not a re 
ceptacle commonly and commercially 
known or sold, nor designed nor 
suitable for use as any of the items 
listed in the statute imposing the 
tax, and held the company entitled 
to refund of taxes previously paid. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc., Vv. 
Kelm, 99 F.Supp.785. 
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TAXATION—EMPLOYEES' COKES 


North Carolina’s attorney general 
has held that the fact that soft 
drink vending machines installed in 
a state bank are solely for the con- 
venience of the bank’s employees 
does not exempt the bank from 
vending machine and soft drink li- 
cense fees, or from the state sales 
tax on sales from the machines. In 
a previous decision the attorney 
general held that a national bank 
is not subject to such taxes in simi- 
lar circumstances. Ops.A.G., 10-3- 
‘51, 12-13-'48. 


DEPOSITS TAX 


The nature of a deposit made by 
a foreign corporation in a Kentucky 
bank determines its liability to Ken- 
tucky’s bank deposits tax, that 
state’s attorney-general has ruled. 
If the deposit is temporary and 
made only to be checked out to the 
nonresident corporation at its home 
office, it is not taxable. If, on the 
other hand, the nonresident corpora- 
tion issues checks against the de- 
posit in liquidation of commodities 
purchased or services furnished in 
the operation of its business in Ken- 
tucky, then the deposit acquires a 
“business and taxable situs’ in 
Kentucky and is subject to Ken- 
tucky taxation. Ops.A. G., 10-1T- 
‘51, 10-25-51. 


ASSIGNMENT OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Lending money, discounting notes, 
and cashing checks are transactions 
within the ordinary course of a 
bank’s business. Thus, Florida’s Su- 
preme Court has held, an assign- 
ment of a life insurance policy to 
a bank, “as collateral security for 
any and all liabilities of the under- 
signed, . . . to the assignee, either 
now existing or that may hereafter 
arise in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness between . . . the undersigned 
and the assignee,” is broad enough 
to permit the bank to reimburse it- 
self from the policies for any moneys 
personally received from the bank 
by the assignor, whether as maker 
or indorser of a note, singly or 
jointly, personally or as officer of 
a corporation, or as drawer of a 
check, personally or as officer of a 
corporation. Silva v. Exchange Nat. 
Bank. 54 So.2d 370. 
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Fixture and under-counter work, assembled as one in 
H-H-M Combination-Counter-Units, are installed under 
one contract. They are placed in position on finished floor 
like you place desks, and anchored together. You can re- 
arrange them at will to meet changing conditions. A wide 
choice of types and sizes permits selection of standard units 
that fit your business and floor plan. All are designed to 
speed window traffic by freeing tellers from walking, 
searching and waiting delays . . . by keeping all supplies 
within finger-tip reach. Steel roll tops completely cover 
work space and are individually key locked for tellers’ 
convenience and protection. Fixtures and under-counter 
work are standard in steel, finished to specifications. During 
the emergency wood fixtures may be used. Composition 
tops on counter and ledge are bound with stainless steel. 


Let us help you include flexibility with economy in 
your counter plans for remodeling or building jobs. 
Write today for details. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Sale 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Craftsmien in , Safes ® Insulated Record Files © Money 
Chests @ Vault Doors © Rotary Record Files @ Steel 
Storage Files @ Bank Vault Equipment ® Drive-In 
Windows ® Depositories ® Under-Counter Work ® 
Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Products 


Builders of The U. S. Silver Storage Vaults, West Point, N. Y. 


“Place Counters Like Desks 
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Seminars on the 
Problems of 
Small Business 


ITH the belief that all busi- 

\\/ ness organizations are suc- 
cessful to the extent that they 

are well managed, and that a well 
managed business involves an under- 
standing on the part of the owner 
or operator of all phases and proc- 
esses of management and operation, 
the Georgia Bankers Association 
and other groups in Atlanta joined 
forces with the College of Business 
Administration, Atlanta Division of 
the University of Georgia, in the 
sponsorship of a series of Seminars 
on the Problems of Small Business. 
Unusually successful, the semi- 
nars were conducted on the campus 
of the Atlanta Division of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 10 weekly ses- 
sions beginning on October 2 and 
ending December 4. The sessions be- 
gan at 6:30 P. M. each Tuesday 
evening. The college where the 
meetings were held is a story in 
itself, being more generally known 
as Atlanta’s Downtown University 
and located only two blocks from 
historic Five Points. Regular college 
classes are conducted here daily from 
8 A. M. to 10 P. M., with a large 
majority of the 4,400 students work- 
ing at regular jobs during the day 
and attending school at night. The 
campus is actually a _ converted 


rganizations 


Local Small Business Seminars 


HE Small Business Credit Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has long recommended that state bankers’ associations encourage 
local banking groups to sponsor community meetings devoted to the study 
of business subjects. Such conferences have been successfully held in 
a number of states, sometimes in one city, sometimes in several key loca- 
tion. One recent instance is described here by Mr. Hosch, assistant secre- 
tary of the Georgia Bankers Association, an organization which has 


been in the forefront of this program. 


Other educational institutions which have jointly sponsored meetings 
in their states or immediate areas are Bard College, Denison University, 
and the universities of Chicago, Florida, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 

A story about the conference held jointly by the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion and Denison University appeared in BANKING for July, 1949. This 
conference was repeated in November, 1951. 

Several other school and bankers’ organizations in various parts of the 
country are now considering the program. 


seven-story automobile parking 
building which is already proving 
inadequate in size. To the delight of 
Dr. George M. Sparks, college di- 
rector, plans are underway for an 
adjacent new structure. 
Registration for the seminars was 
excellent. Engineers, gas station op- 
erators, laundrymen, food and toy 
manufacturers, realtors, retailers, 
and many other men and women, 
totaling almost 200 employers and 
employees from 87 business firms in 
Atlanta and surrounding cities, at- 
tended. Also registered for the 
courses were 20 students from the 
University, who received credit on 


The men who planned and 
made a reality of the re- 
cently completed seminar 
series in Atlanta. Seated in 
the center is Planning 
Committee Chairman Ivan 
Allen, Sr. Left to right are 
Alex Lindholm, William P. 
Layton, George E. Man- 
ners, and Frank K. Shaw. 
Planning Committee mem- 
bers not in the picture are 
W. Chester Martin and 
Merrill C. Lofton 


their college work. Businessmen and 
women not taking the course for col- 
lege credit were awarded a certif- 
cate after the final session. The tui- 
tion for the business registrants was 
$15, with the provision included to 
allow firms to interchange employ- 
ees for different subjects. College 
students taking the course for credit 
were charged a regular tuition fee. 
To prepare for the seminars, 4 
planning committee was organized 
to pick the best subjects for the pro- 
gram and to select the speakers to 
lead the discussions. This planning 
committee had a good representation 
from banking, having as chairman 
a director of one of Atlanta’s larger 
banks, two Atlanta bank officers 
and a representative of the Georgia 
Bankers Association. Other men- 
bers of the planning committee in- 
cluded representatives of two other 
sponsoring groups, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and the U. §. 
Department of Commerce, and the 
dean of the school’s business admin- 
istration division. Sparkplugging the 
planning committee and the entire 
program was W. P. Layton, assis- 
tant director, Atlanta Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, who was present 
to start each week’s program and to 
enliven the entire activity. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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New Issues-1Q51 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of a Amount of Underwriting 
. Issue State & Municipal Issue Corporate Interest 


$ 4,000,000 ALBANY, N. Y. COUNTY OF $ 17,000,000 APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
2% Bondi, Bue 1951-60 on = First Mtge Bonds, 334% Series due 1981. . . . . $ 3,450,000 
6,190,000 Bonds, Due 1952-81) 10,000,000 ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
2 617,000 ARLINGTON SANITARY DISTRICT, VA. First Mtge Bonds, Series G, « 3,800,000 
, 6, 24% & 2% Bonds, Due eas 76 8,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 
29,492,000 BALTIMORE, Bo First Mtge Bonds, 344% Seriesdue 1981 . . . . . 5,900,000 
ly Mags. 7,000,000 CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 
Var. Notes, ‘bee 1 (4 issues) First & Gen Mtge Bonds, Series T 354% due 1981 . . 3,850,000 
. 14,850,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP- 
14,720,000 POSTON BASS. MENT TRUST OF 1951 212% & 24% Equip Trust 
33,600,000 CHELAN COUNTY, WASH., PUB. UTIL. DIST. No. 1 Ctfs, due 1952-66 (2 issues) . . . «  5100,000 
War. rates Elec. Rev. Due 1955-91 & 2005 12,800,000 SQUIPMENT TRUS ST. PAUL AND PA 
CHICAGO, ILL., CITY N & 
of Inds 1967-69 27%4% Equip Trust Ctfs, due 1951-66 (2 issues). . . 5,500,000 
14,900,000 
900,000 52-88 6,555,000 CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
vi cary COMPANY EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1951 254% 
2,985,000 Equip Trust Ctfs, due 1952-66 . . . .. 2,805,000 
n. 5,000,000 DALLAS IND. SCH. DIST., TEX.t 5,250,000 CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAIL- 
: 2% Bonds, Due 1952-71 ROAD EQUIPMENT TRUST, SERIES K 234% 
2,600,000 DARIEN, CONN. TOWN Equip Trust Ctfs, due 1952-66 . . . 2,550,000 
is 49,000,000 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
41000, 000 Dee 1952-76 (2 issues) % Sinking Fund Debentures, due 2001 . . . . 14,100,000 
13,000,000 DENVER, COLO. CITY & COUNTY OFt 100,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 
e ar. rates we 1952-73 YORK, INC. First & Refg Mtge Bonds, 3% & 344% 
5,000,000 DETROIT, MICH., CITY OFt Series F & G, Due 1981 (2 issues) 22,250,000 
25,000,000 CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
4,480,000 FAIRFAX COUNTY, V. 
meee 24 & 2. ge Bonds, Dae 1952-75 POWER COMPANY OF BALTIMORE First Refg 
a 5,000,000 HAWAIL, TERRITORY OFt Mtge Sinking Fund Bonds, Series X 234%, due 1986 9,950,000 
2Y4%6 Bonds, Due 195471 40,000,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
a 2,180,000 HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., UNION FREE SCH. DIST. No. 3 First Mtge Bonds, 344% Seriesdue 1981 . . . . . 9,000,000 
pprinde 7 5,400,000 ERIE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUST OF 1951 
r col 2,146,625 Bue 1932-71 Equip Trust Crfs, due 1951-61... . . . 2,000,000 
i 4,000,000 LYNCHBURG, VA., CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
-76 First Mtge Bonds, 274% Series, due 1981 . . . . 6,000,000 
Bones, Dus 100,000,000 AND DEVELOPMENT Thirty Year Bonds of 
S was MICHI 
2,361,000 MINGO COUNTY, WEST VA., BD. OF ED. 15,000,000 MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
ploy- "First Mtge Bonds, 314% Seriesdue 1976. . . . . 4,500,000 
allege wilttic 1%, 2 & 214% Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-81 10,000,000 MINNESOTA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
-redit 12,600,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF First Mtge Bonds, 354% Seriesdue 1981 . . . . . 2,550,000 
1.00% Beats, Dus 1932-76 20,000,000 NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION 
1 fee. 5,000,000 NEW ORLEANS, LA... CITY OF | 414% Fifteen Year Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1966 5,700,000 
10,000,000 NEW BRUNSWICK, PROVINCE OF 
2,400,000 Bonds, Due 155266 414% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1970 . . . . 1,650,000 
n 6,428,000 SACRAMENTO, CAL., CITY OFt 12,000,000 NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 
7,700,000 "First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 274%, due 1981 . . . 7,500,000 
& 14% Bonds 81 7,500,000 NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
= 6,650,000 ST. LOUIS, M TRUST OF 1951 234% Equip Trust Ctfs, due 1952-66 2,850,000 
nning 2, 1% & 144% Bonds, Due 1953-71 7,000,000 THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 
atin 9,900,000 SANITARY DIST: OF CHICAGO, ILL. 334% Serial Notes, Due 1955-66. . . .... . 2,240,000 
Cry, ne. 000,000 PEABODY COAL COMPANY 
rman 2,135,000 2& Doe 6,000, 474% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1966 . . . 6,000,000 
,000 SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
arger 3,975,000 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CITYOF 6,000,000 ROCKLAND LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 2,000,000 
Ficers 2,310,000 8. First Mtge 334% Bonds, Series Ddue 1981 . .. . 
000 Beate Dos 1952 35,000,000 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
orgia 3,250,000 WILMINGTO! _ CITY OF First & Refg Mtge Bonds, Series C, Due 1976, 27¢% 13,800,000 
mem- 1.70% Bonds, Bue 1952-81 21,420,000 SOUTHERN, i 
& 2 i 
Trust Crfs, Due 1952-66 (2 issues) . . 7,620,000 
other 00 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS—115 ISSUES 45,000,000 TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 
‘lanta Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations will First Mtge Pipe Line Bonds, 312% Series due 1971. 4,550,000 
U.S be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 50,000,000 UNITED GAS CORPORATION 
First Mtge & Coll Trust Bonds, 354% Series due 1971 7,300,000 
1 the Recaro 12,000,000 WORCESTER COUNTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Ai Kirst Mtge Bonds, Series B 314%, due 1981 . . . . 3,100,000 
jalsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
ig the ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS— 
: Year-End Bond S$ 8,870,000 ADDITIONAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT TRUST 
CERTIFICATES—12 ISSUES. . . . . 21,070,000 
Uni- and Helpful Tax Chart 
esent 


nd to Concise survey of 1951 bond market and outlook for al A LS EY, ST U A RT & Cc O. | NC. 


1952, and new tax chart to help you determine the value 
of tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without 123 S$. LA SALLE STREET,,CHICAGO 90 * 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK S$ 
obligation for Packet KC-1. AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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To bring the opportunity of this 
program to the attention of the men 
and women throughout the metro- 
politan area the cooperation of the 
local newspapers was enlisted and 
resulted in many excellent stories 
announcing the program and report- 
ing on each weekly speaker and his 
subject. The banks in greater At- 
lanta joined in and distributed to 
their customers more than 55,000 
illustrated pamphlets boosting the 
seminars. This distribution was 
made in bank lobbies and by means 
of enclosures in monthly statements. 
Additional notices were inserted in 
the regular membership bulletins of 
the chamber of commerce. 

The success of the over-all pro- 
gram was evidenced best by the 
faithful attendance of all “students” 
during the 10-week period. The un- 
derlying reason for their interest 
was the timeliness of the discussion 
topics and the unusual ability of the 
speakers, including: Earl P. Strong, 
director, Business Management Ser- 
vice, University of Illinois, ‘“Estab- 
lishing and Developing an Organi- 
zation for a Small Business”; John 
S. Correll, head, International Trade 
Division, Southeastern Regional 
Office, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Atlanta, “Sources of Busi- 
ness Information’; Alex Lindholm, 
assistant vice-president, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, “Financing a 
Small Business and Granting Credit 
By and For the Small Business Con- 
cern’; John Spear, personnel di- 
rector, Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta, ‘“Select- 
ing and Training Employees”; J. Q. 
Maxwell, southeastern manager, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Atlanta, 
“Advertising and Sales Promotion 
for Small Business.” 

“Insurance for the Small Busi- 
nessman” was the subject of a dis- 
cussion by Francis J. Dwyer, vice- 
president, Progressive Life Insur- 
ance Company, Atlanta. “Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting for Small Busi- 
ness” was presented by William R. 
Hammond, CPA, Atlanta Division, 
University of Georgia. Charles A. 
Shaw, merchandising director, Sears 
Roebuck & Company, Atlanta, spoke 
on “Pricing, Price Policy, Purchas- 
ing and Inventory Control.” “Taxes 
for the Small Businessman” was the 
subject of an interesting session led 
by Elbert P. Tuttle, Atlanta attor- 
ney. 

Bankers came into the spotlight 


Earl B. Schwulst, right, president, The Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, is the new president of 
the Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York. Through an error, our December issue stated 
that Charles R. Diebold was the organization’s 


president. Mr. Diebold is vice-president. 


Crawford H. Stocker, Jr., president of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of Massachusetts, is presi- 
dent of the Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank, rather 
than vice-president and treasurer, as was stated in 


November. 


again with a discussion on “‘Success- 
ful Management of Small Business” 
by Carroll Gunderson, staff director 
and secretary, Small Business Credit 
Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, and an equally interesting 
presentation on “Business Fore- 
casts” by Dr. Lloyd B. Raisty, as- 
sistant vice-president, Federal Re- 


Bank-Industry Instalment Credit Plan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAUE 52) 

A bank credit plan creates an 
extra incentive for customers to 
pay promptly, because they value 
bank credit more than any other 
type of credit. Consequently, they 
will make a greater effort to pay 
bank obligations on time. 

While banks have developed a 
highly efficient nationwide collection 
service, the remarkable collection 
experience of banks is partially due 
to the fact that people realize that 
bank credit is all-purpose credit, 
and one of their most valuable 
personal assets. 


Consumer Approval 


From New York to California, 
from Oregon to Florida, the rapid 
growth of bank financing gives evi- 
dence of consumer approval. 

A survey was conducted by a 
bank in a typical American city, in 
which the following question was 
asked: “Where would you prefer 
to finance your next instalment 
purchase?” Eighty-seven percent 
of those who replied stated that 
they would prefer instalment credit 
through local banks. 

This is concrete evidence of pub- 
lic preference for bank financing. 
Since the banks have entered this 
field, they have enabled millions of 
Americans to enjoy the convenience 
of automobile transportation, keep 
their homes in good condition, and 
benefit from labor saving devices. 


serve Bank, Atlanta. “Legal Knowl- 
edge for the Small Businessman” 
was the concluding subject of the 
seminar, discussed by Martin H. 
Peabody, Atlanta attorney. 


WILLIAM H. Hoscu 
Assistant Secretary 
Georgia Bankers Association 


Bank Credit "Pre-sold" 


Prior to the entrance of banks 
into the field of instalment financ- 
ing, very little advertising was done 
on this type of service. Today mil- 
lions of people are informed and 
educated on instalment financing be- 
cause of the broad advertising pro- 
gram carried on by, the banks of 
this nation. A perusal of the f- 
nancial publications showing bank 
advertising shows that an aggres- 
sive newspaper advertising program 
has been carried on week after week 
and year after year. In addition, 
many banks have used radio, tele- 
vision, billboards, direct - by - mail, 
and other mediums to inform their 
customers and the public of the 
advantages of their financing ser- 
vice. Many banks have furnished 
“point of purchase” aids to dealers, 
such as window and display cards, 
convenient price tags, free litera- 
ture, and other advertising assist- 
ance. 

This broad and comprehensive ad- 
vertising program in which bank- 
ing has invested millions of dollars 
has not only created a greater pub- 
lic acceptance of the value of in- 
stalment financing and its import- 
ance in our economy, but from 4 
practical standpoint it has helped 
to sell many millions of dollars of 
consumers’ durable goods. 

Two other factors have made pos- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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NOCEPTED.... 


Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn’t all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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BANKING NEWS 


A.B.A. Head Urges 
Banks to Cooperate 
in FRS Tax Study 


Tax Relief for Banks 
Is Object of Survey 


C. Francis Cocke, presi- 
dent of the First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Virginia, in his capacity as 
president of the American 
Bankers Association, has 
sent a letter to banks in all 
sections of the country ask- 
ing their cooperation in a 
bank tax study now being 
made by the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The letter states that each 
bank will receive from the 
Federal Reserve bank in its 
own district a questionnaire 
relating to bank taxes. This, 
it says, is a project to obtain 
information which might be 
presented to Congress as a 
basis for considering tax re- 
lief for banks. 

The information is being 
sought from a representative 
list of 1,600 banks on a 
scientific sampling basis. 


Bank Shares 

The A.B.A. president 
points out that bank shares 
are selling, in most cases, at 
substantial discounts from 
real book value because earn- 
ings are not comparable to 
those in other lines of busi- 
ness, and yet many such 
banks are subject to excess 
profits tax. 

The basic inequity, the 
letter states, is that banks 
generally cannot advanta- 
geously use the “average 
earnings” method. Since 
bank earnings were, in most 
instances, low in relation to 
other businesses during the 
base period of 1946-1949, 
banks generally use the “in- 
vested capital” method. They 
are the only large remaining 
group using this method that 
has not been given relief. 

The letter notes that while 
the question of relief for 
banks received sympathetic 
consideration from the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee at 
the last session of Congress, 
adequate information was 
not available on the over-all 
effect of excess profits tax 
on banks, and no action was 
taken. 
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C. Francis Cocke 


New Telegraph Code 
Covering 300 Topics 
Meets Wide Acclaim 


The new 1951 edition of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion telegraphic code which 
became effective October 22, 
1951, has met with wide- 
spread membership approval. 
Members report that mes- 
sages are being coded and 
decoded with greater ease 
and facility. 

The new code, which super- 
seded the 1928 edition, has 
352 pages covering more than 
300 subjects relating to every 
day banking transactions and 
contains about 12,000 code- 
words and phrases. It is at- 
tractively and durably bound. 

The first A.B.A. code, pub- 
lished in 1905, consisted of 
32 pages and was the re- 
sult of a resolution offered at 
the Association’s 1904 Con- 
vention by F. F. Blossom, 
who was then cashier of the 
Central National Bank, now 
the Central National Bank & 
Trust Company, Peoria, IIl. 
Mr. Blossom was the author 
of that code and promoted 
its usefulness. Since that 
time, the code has been re- 
vised, enlarged, and its scope 
expanded four times —in 
1908, 1914, 1928 and 1951. 


Mr. Cocke urges that 
banks answer the question- 
naire—and that promptness 
is essential. He says that 
“it is essential that compre- 
hensive and reliable statis- 
tics be obtained before it can 
be definitely determined how 
serious the excess profits tax 
problem is for the banking 
business as a whole.” 

The A.B.A. enclosed with 
this letter a tax question- 
naire supplement of its own, 


Banks Asked to 
Help Alleviate 
Coin Shortage 


Three-Point Program 
Suggested by A.B.A. 
A program by which banks 


may help to alleviate the 


shortage of small coins has 
been suggested to the banks 
by the Bank Management 
Commission of the A.B.A., 
the program was contained 
in a letter sent to all A.B.A. 
member banks recently from 
James H. Kennedy, chairman 
of the Commission and vice- 
president and cashier, Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

The letter makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(1) Local banks could put 
on a publicity campaign to 
induce their customers to 
clean out children’s banks 
and household savings re- 
ceptacles and bring the coins 
to the bank. 

(2) When customers do 
bring in coins to the bank, 
banks should not refuse to 
accept them because they 
are not rolled. To refuse 
coins in this manner will only 
antagonize the customers and 
defeat the purpose for which 
the drive is made. 

(3) Banks themselves, in 
turn, should not hoard coins 
which are brought in, but 
should turn any excess back 
into the banking system 
through their correspondent 
banks or Federal Reserve 
banks. 

The letter states: “Accord- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


asking banks to express 
opinions on two questions: 
“What suggestions have you 
for amendments to the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act?” and 
“Have you any comments 
with regard to obtaining ad- 
ditional capital?” 

The questionnaire of the 
Federal Reserve banks has 
been worked out by the staff 
of the Federal Reserve Board 
in Washington in coopera- 
tion with the Comptroller of 
the Currency; the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State 


Manual Examines 
Commercial Bank 
Investment Policy 


Commercial Bank Invest. 
ment Policy, a new manual of 
the Bank Management Com. 
mission of the American 
Bankers Association, has 
been mailed to the entire 
A.B.A. membership. 

A foreword to the new pub. 
lication explains its purpose: 

“The need for adequate 
and continuous supervision by 
bank management of invest. 
ment policies and practices 
is highlighted by present eco- 
nomic and other conditions, 
which make it apparent 
that investment portfolios 
will continue to represent for 
many years to come a sub- 
stantial portion of commer. 
cial bank assets. 

“In recognition of this 
need, the Commercial Bank 
Investment Policy Commit- 
tee of the Bank Management 
Commission has _ prepared 
this booklet, with a twofold 
purpose in view. First, it 
outlines the basic factors, 
both within the individual 
bank and without, that 
should be considered in shap- 
ing a general investment 
policy to meet the bank’s par- 
ticular needs for liquidity, se- 
curity, and earnings. Second, 
it provides a means for pe 
riodic review, to determine 
how effectively this general 
policy is being carried out in 
actual practice.” 

The committee which de- 
veloped the booklet is com- 
posed of: Lester H. Empey, 
vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, chairman; Falkner C. 
Broach, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa; Robert 
C. Morris, vice - president, 
Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City; and Leslie 
A. Wood, vice-president, Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Chairman of the 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion is James H. Kennedy. 
vice - president and cashier. 
the Philadelphia National 
Bank. 


Banks; and representatives 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation; the National Asso 
ciation of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers; and the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 
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A.B.A. Corrects 
Erroneous Statement 
About Defalcations 


Baum Says Year's 
Maximum Was 555 


Nettled by a question about 
dishonesty in government, 
U. S. Senator Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland (D., Ariz.) was re- 
ported by the Arizona Daily 
Star as having answered: 

“‘We are told that in a 
single year, 89,000 people in 
the United States embezzled 
money from banks. Does that 
mean that the bank officials 
were bad?” 

In a letter to Senator Mc- 
Farland correcting this fab- 
ulous exaggeration, A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager James E. 
Baum stated: 

“According to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, bank defulcations have 
increased since 1945, but the 
highest number of cases they 
reported in this period was 
555 in the year 1950. One 
bank defalcation is one too 
many, but even this total of 
555 cases includes an un- 
stated number of losses at- 
tributed to so-called ‘mis- 
placement’ or ‘mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance’ 
which are recoverable as such 
under bankers’ blanket bonds. 


555 Excessive 


“Losses through misplace- 

ment or mysterious unex- 
Plainable disappearance oc- 
cur in banks the same as pil- 
ferage, sneak theft or shop- 
lifting from the inventories 
of manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, and retailers. In a few 
words, quite a number of 
‘misplacement’ losses in 
banks are due to innocent 
errors or sneak theft by non- 
employees rather than by dis- 
honesty of bank personnel. 
Therefore, we believe the 
total of 555 cases of so-called 
‘defalcations’ is excessive and 
that the alleged ‘89,000 peo- 
ple in the United States’ em- 
bezzling money from banks, 
is an astronomical figure. 
The fact is that bank per- 
sonnel in this country ap- 
proximates 430,000, of which 
some 80,000 are officers and 
the remaining 350,000 em- 
Ployees. 
“We feel certain it is your 
intent to publicize only fac- 
tual information on this deli- 
cate subject.” 

Mr. Baum, who is in charge 
of the Association’s Insur- 
ance and Protective Commit- 
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5th Digest of Bank 
Insurance Revision 


To meet the many impor- 
tant changes made in bank- 
ers’ blanket bonds since the 
issuance in June 1948 of the 
fourth revision of the Digest 
of Bank Insurance, the In- 
surance and Protective Com- 
mittee of the A.B.A. has pre- 
pared a 90-page fifth supple- 
ment. The new supplement 
was mailed to Digest sub- 
scribers in December. 

All of the bond improve- 
ments have been embodied in 
the new supplement. The 
chapter on “How Much Blan- 
ket Bond?” has been com- 
pletely rewritten and sets 
forth the committee’s revised 
table of suggested amounts 
of coverage for banks of dif- 
ferent sizes. Pages 51-52 pre- 
sent a statement of bankers 
blanket bond coverage car- 
ried by 13,150 banks in 1950. 


Jenkins Named to 
A.1.B. Chairmanship 


M. D. Jenkins, senior vice- 
president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Houston, 
Texas, has been appointed 
the new general chairman for 
the 50th Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, according to an- 
nouncement by the Institute’s 
Houston Chapter. This 
change in the Convention set- 
up was occasioned by the 
resignation of P. P. Butler, 
president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, as general chair- 
man. 

The A.I.B., which is the 
educational section of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, will hold its annual 
meeting in Houston, June 2-6. 


tee’s work, in commenting on 
the statement attributed to 
the Senator, said that “the 
rash of bank defalcations 
which has broken out in sev- 
eral areas this year will prob- 
ably raise the total amount 
of such losses above the 
amount of loot taken from 
banks by defaulters in the 
three preceding years, 
namely, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
These insidious borings from 
within our banks, however, 
are much less than defaulters 
exacted from the banks in the 
late Twenties and Thirties.” 
It was at the Sunday Eve- 
ning Forum in the Tucson 
high school at which Senator 
McFarland was supposed to 
have made these disparaging 
remarks about banks. 


Changes Announced 
for A. |. B. Contest 
in Public Speaking 


New System Allows 
Wider Participation 


Growing interest in the 
National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Gian- 
nini Educational Endowment 
prizes of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking has resulted 
in so many A.I.B. members 
taking part in the speech 
program that the Institute 
has had to establish a new 
system for conducting it. 
The announcement of the 
changes is made by Alton P. 
Barr, vice-president of the 
Security Commercial Bank, 
Birmingham. Mr. Barr, who 
is national president of the 
Institute, is also chairman of 
the administrative committee 
of the Giannini Endowment 
Fund, which supplies the 
prizes for the program. 

Mr. Barr says: “The Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco, has agreed to pro- 
vide sufficient funds in addi- 
tion to the income from the 
Endowment Fund to cover 
the increased costs of operat- 
ing the public speaking pro- 
gram under the new system. 
This action on the part of the 
bank makes it possible for 
the Institute to take another 
forward step in the develop- 
ment of its speech program.” 


12 Districts 


Under the new plan, the 
country will be divided into 
12 districts, instead of the 
eight previously used, the 
districts corresponding with 
the Executive Council and 
national committee districts 
in use by the Institute. 

Each chapter may send one 
public speaking contestant to 
its district contest. The 12 
winners of these district con- 
tests will compete in two 
semifinal contests to be held 
on the Sunday prior to the 
opening of the A.I.B.’s An- 
nual Convention. The six 
people who place first, sec- 
ond, and third in each of 
these semifinals will be the 
six contestants for the Na- 
tional Public Speaking Con- 
test for the A. P. Giannini 
Educational Endowment 
prizes, which is held as part 
of the Convention. 

In years past, the winners 
of the district contests went 
directly into the national con- 
test without a semifinal elimi- 


Alton P. Barr 


nation. resulted in 
eight contestants. The re- 
duction of this number to six 
will shorten the speaking 
program of the final contest 
and make it less difficult for 
the judges to arrive at a de- 
cision. 
Contest Theme 


One thing unchanged in 
the set-up for the public 
speaking program will be the 
use of a general theme for 
the entire series of contests. 
As in the past, this theme 
will be announced shortly 
after the first of the year. 
Each of the four stages of 
the program will use a spe- 
cific aspect of the theme for 
subject matter—the specific 
topic for contests within in- 
dividual chapters to be an- 
nounced Feb. 1; the specific 
topic for the district con- 
tests on Apr. 1; and the 
phase for the semifinal and 
final contests, which will use 
the same subject, about June 
1 


The winners of the semi- 
final contests will compete at 
the Convention for prizes of 
$500 for first place, $300 for 
second place, and $100 for 


third place. The expenses of 
the contestants in the semi- 
finals, as well as the prizes in 
the final contest, will be sup- 
plied by the Giannini Endow- 
ment Fund. In addition, the 
chapter of which the first- 
place winner is a member will 
be awarded the A. P. Gian- 
nini Memorial Trophy —a 
gift of L. M. Giannini, presi- 
dent and chairman of the 
general executive committee 
of the Bank of America. 

The public speaking con- 
tests have been held annually 
since the late A. P. Giannini, 
founder of the Bank of 
America. presented $15,000 
to the A.I.B. as an educa- 
tional endowment in 1926. 
Because of the great interest 
in the program, the endow- 
ment was increased to $50,- 
000 the following year. 
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Credit Restraint 
Program Exercises 
Curb on Lending 


Competition Influence 
Is Part of This Study 


A cross-section survey of 
banker opinion was made re- 
cently by the A.B.A.’s Re- 
search Council and Credit 
Policy Commission for the 
purpose of (1) gathering in- 
formation regarding the ef- 
fect of the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program upon the 
volume and types of bank 
loans; (2) securing banker 
reaction to the functioning of 
the program; and (3) sound- 
ing out banker opinion re- 
garding: conditions in trade 
areas which are influencing, 
or are likely to affect, the 
extension of credit. 

“There can be no doubt 
that the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program exercised 
an important influence to- 
ward damping down credit 
demands during 1951,” the 
survey report states. “Bank- 
ers reported many instances 
where sizable amounts of 
loans were not granted be- 
cause they did not conform 
with the program.” 

Under decline of 
the report said: 

“While many bankers indi- 
cated that their total loans 
had declined or remained 
about the same as a year 
earlier, there had been an in- 
crease in loans for defense 
purposes.” 

In presenting a composite 
on the “Influence of Compe- 
tition upon Effectiveness of 
Program,” the report states: 

“The general observation 
was that competitive situa- 
tions were the exception 
rather than the rule. Private 
and Government competition 
were not impairing the ef- 
fectiveness of the program as 
a whole. Individual cases 
mentioned by bankers in- 
volved loans rejected by one 
bank, but made by another 
bank or other financial insti- 
tution; dissatisfied customers 
seeking credit from private 
lenders who disregard the 
principles of the program; 
pressure to make loans not 
in conformity with voluntary 
restraint, where NPA au- 
thorized the use of critical 
materials in clearly nonessen- 
tial enterprises; and loans 
made by Government lending 
agencies not in accordance 
with the principles of the 
program.” 


loans, 


Coin Shortage Help 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


ing to the Director of the 
Mint, if each of the 38,788,- 
000 American families would 
release from hiding and re- 
turn to business use just 10 
one-cent pieces, over 1,260 
tons of scarce copper would 
be saved. She also estimates 
that on the overtime basis 
that the Mint has been op- 
erating, it will require five 
months of work to produce 
the 387,880,000 pennies that 
would be recovered if Ameri- 
can families cooperated even 
to the extent of 10 pennies 
each returned to circulation. 

“The Mint service has been 
operating on an_ overtime 
basis to augment its produc- 
tion,” said Mr. Kennedy, “but 
production in the immediate 
weeks ahead will probably be 
restricted by reason of a cur- 
tailment in the copper supply 
allotted to the Mint by the 
National Production Au- 
thority and by delay of cop- 
per deliveries occasioned by 
strikes. 

“For the good of banking 
generally, we urge banks to 
do what they can in their 
communities to get customers 
to return to circulation coins 
which are now lying around 
unused. We also suggest that 
they urge local municipal of- 
ficials to empty parking me- 
ters more frequently and re- 
quest vending machine op- 
erators to do likewise.” 


Almost all of the sugges- 
tions for improving the op- 
eration and principles of the 
program were concerned with 
its public relations aspects. 
The bankers felt there was 
a need for keeping lending 
officers in banks and the pub- 
lic generally informed about 
the program through pub- 
licity and advertising cam- 
paigns. 

In the section of the report 
devoted to “Banker Opinion 
Regarding Local Trade Con- 
ditions Affecting the Exten- 
sion of Credit” may be found 
a number of charts similar to 
the one showing “Defense 
and Nondefense Business 
Loans of Over 200 Largest 
Reporting Member Banks.” 

This report was released at 
the A.B.A.’s Fourth National 
Credit Conference in Chicago 
last month. A limited num- 
ber of the survey findings are 
available and may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Re- 
search Council or the Credit 
Policy Commission. 


A.B.A. Offers Members 
Proofs-in-Advance 
Ad Campaign Plan 


Package of 36 Posters 
Available Again in ‘52 


“More banks advertise in 
local newspapers than in any 
other medium,” according to 
John B. Mack, Jr., manager 
of the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department. “Window and 
lobby displays follow as the 
next most popular means of 
reaching people with a bank 
message.” 

These statements appeared 
in a letter to banks with 
which were enclosed broad- 
sides on the “A.B.A. Proofs- 
in-Advance Plan” and the 
“A.B.A. Posters for 1952.” 


Newspaper Ads 


The “proofs - in - advance” 
broadside explains how the 
Advertising Department 
helps member banks with 
their local advertising by 
supplying information, sug- 
gestions, and actual advertis- 
ing material. From time to 
time the Department pre- 
pares special series of news- 
paper mats on many subjects. 
Each series is sold as a unit 
in mat form. Among the sub- 
jects covered are: Savings 
and checking accounts; gen- 
eral, automobile, mortgage, 
personal, equipment, and re- 
pair loans; trust services; 
and safe deposit boxes. 


Posters 


Three complete sets of dis- 
play posters—21%” x 31%” 
in size—printed on fine qual- 
ity paper, in attractive colors 
by the Photogelatine printing 
process, and illustrated with 
photographs chosen for their 
human interest and atten- 
tion-getting value, are pre- 
pared and released at the be- 
ginning of each year. 

Posters are sent out in 
packaged sets of 12, one set 
each on trust, savings, and 
commercial subjects. 


Display Frames 


Specially designed and built 
frames that insure maximum 
display value for the posters 
are also available through the 
Advertising Department. 


Savings Folder 


A new folder— You Can 
Feel That—With Money in 
the BANK! —shows a man 
with outstretched arms stand- 
ing “on top of the world.” 


New Members 


Eighteen banks in 13 states 
and Alaska became members 
of the American Bankers As. 
sociation during November, 
according to T. J. O’Brien, 
chairman of the Association’s 
Organization Committee. Mr, 
O’Brien is vice-president of 
the Second National Bank, 
Houston, Texas. 

The new A.B.A. members 
are: 

ALABAMA: Camp Hill 
Bank, Camp Hill.* 

ARIZONA: First State Bank 
of Arizona, Mesa,* and Bank 
of Douglas, Camelback 
Branch, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Tyronza Bank, 
Tyronza.* 

CALIFORNIA: Morris Plan 
Company of California, Hay- 
ward Branch, Hayward.* 

CoLoraDo: North Denver 
Bank, Denver.* 

ILLINOIS: Bank of Maroa, 
Maroa.* 

INDIANA: Muncie Banking 
Company, Muncie, and Farn- 
ers State Bank, New Market. 

MINNESOTA: Victoria State 
Bank, Victoria, and State 
Bank of Young America, 
Young America. 

NeEvaDA: Security National 
Bank of Reno, Babbitt 
Agency, Babbitt.* 

New Jersey: First Na- 
tional Bank of Bloomingdale, 
Wayne Township Branch, 
Mountain View.* 

New Mexico: Lea County 
State Bank, Lovington 
Agency, Lovington.* 

NortH Dakota: First Na- 
tional Bank, Binford. 

On10: Mansfield Savings 
Trust National Bank, East 
Side Branch, Mansfield,* and 
First National Bank of Mid- 
dletown, Park Place Branch, 
Middletown.* 

ALASKA: First Bank of 
Sitka, Pelican Branch, Peli- 
can. 

*Newly organized. 


The inside fold is illustrated 
with men, women, and chil- 
dren with bankbooks in hand 
zestfully climbing a hill. The 
legend under the illustration 
reads: “Making the grade is 
easy when you take it step 
by step—dollar by dollar— 
payday by payday.” 


School Saver 
The winter edition of the 
School Saver is just off the 
press. It includes features on 
pets, sports, thrift, books, na- 
ture, personalities, courage, 
and quizzes and puzzles. 
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Housing and Mortgage Credit 


News and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


The data presented on this page are from The 1950 Hous- 
ing Situation in Charts issued by the Division of Housing 
Research of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and are based on preliminary results of the 
1950 Census of Housing. 


Midcentury Housing Inventory 


Nearly 46-million dwelling units were counted in the 
1950 Census of Housing. This was an increase of 8,550,000 
units, or 23 percent, for the decade. The increase between 
1940 and 1950 in the nonfarm portion of the housing supply 
totaled 9,707,000 units. This exceeds the 8,550,000 net 
increase in the total housing supply because of the 1,157,000 
net decrease in the number of farm dwellings. 


RURAL 

FARM 


EACH SYMBOL © 5 MILLION UNITS 
GAIN Since 1940 


Little Change in Average Size 


The number of nonfarm homes with three, four, or five 
rooms increased much more between 1940 and 1950 than 
did those with one, two, and seven or more rooms. The 
median changed slightly. While the smaller units are rela- 
tively less numerous, this is true also of those with seven 
or more rooms, which increased by only 6 percent. 


One 
| 
Two 
=~ 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Rooms 


48 Rooms 4.6 Rooms 
Each Symbol One Million Homes 


Long Term Homes Trend 


Over the last 60 years the number of occupied nonfarm 
dwelling units increased by 28,700,000; the proportion of 
nonfarm to all occupied units increased from 62 to 86 per- 
cent. On the basis of occupied units, the total number of 
homes has more than tripled since 1890. But while the 
number of farm homes increased by less than one-fourth, 
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the number of occupied nonfarm homes increased to 
than four and a half times the 1890 figure. 


1990 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1990 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


How Good is Our Supply ? 


A rough indication is provided by the number of nonfarm 
homes that in 1950 were dilapidated or lacked basic plumb- 
ing facilities. These homes provide one useful measure of 
the magnitude of the job still ahead in providing decent 
and safe homes for all families. The percentage of such 
homes is higher for renters than for owners. It is also 
higher for rural-nonfarm than for urban homes. 


(Millions of Homes) 
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Piped Running 
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Home Owners Exceed Renters 


During the past 60 years nonfarm homes owned by occu- 
pants increased more than rented homes. By 1950, owners 
occupied 53 percent of all homes. In 1890 only a little over 
one-third of all nonfarm homes were occupied by their 
owners. By 1950 more than one-half were owner-occupied. 
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New Congress Will 
FaceTheseProposals 


Wasi Congress reconvenes 
on January 8, 1952, it will 
be confronted with many 
proposals for housing and 
mortgage legislation. Among 
the problems which the Gov- 
ernment may be asked to 
consider are: 


(1) Should FNMA be au- 
thorized to purchase more 
loans or its prior commit- 
ment privilege extended? 

(2) Consideration of the 
Maybank proposal to tap the 
Veterans National Service 
Life Insurance Fund for 
$1-billion to purchase VA 
loans. 

(3) Consider a _ proposal 
to increase the direct mort- 
gage lending authority of 
the Veterans Administration 
by an additional $150-million. 

(4) Authorize Veterans of 
Korea to receive the same 
benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights as are permitted 
World War II veterans? 

(5) Increase the authori- 
zation for more public hous- 
ing starts? 

(6) Consider proposals 
for further liberalization of 
mortgage credit outside crit- 
ical defense areas. 

(7) Take further steps to 
direct scarce building ma- 
terials into defense use? 


(8) Should direct loans to 


veterans by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration be augmented 
with advance commitment 
privileges? 


Government Moves 
Accelerate Home 
Building Activity 


I; seems clear that in 1952 
there will be strong pres- 
sures to build many new 
homes, Joseph Earl Perry, 
president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the 
A.B.A. told the Fourth Na- 
tional Credit Conference of 
the A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission in Chicago. Mr. 
Perry is president of the 
Newton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank. 

“There can be no doubt 
that the spurt in home build- 
ing since the end of World 
War II was vastly acceler- 
ated by the Federal Govern- 
ment,” he said. ... “Since 
the close of World War II, no 
less than 5,700,000 new homes 
have been built at a cost of 
some $50-billion. 

“No doubt sensing this, 
the Federal Government, as 
of October 12, 1950, tried to 
slow down the building boom 
by the establishment of Reg- 
ulation X to restrict mort- 
gage credit. It took nearly 
10 months for the effect of 
this to become apparent. 

“Just as the restraining 
influence sought by Regula- 


Promotion of Thrift 
Function Urged by 
Savings Committee 


the spotlight focused 
on the savings function of 
banking interest in time de- 
posits is definitely rising in 
commercial banks. As a 
further stimulus to the en- 
couragement of savings in 
every form as a means of 
stemming inflation and main- 
taining the integrity of the 
dollar, D. W. Hogan, Jr., 
chairman of the Committee 
on Savings and Mortgage 
Development of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, suggests that bankers 
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tion X began to show some 
effect, the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities 
and Service Act was enacted 
as of September 1, 1951. This 
largely reversed the official 
attitude. As to large seg: 
ments of the home building 
field, this law was a definite 
stimulant. Among other 
things this act provides more 
liberal mortgage terms for 
homes costing not more than 
$12,000. 


Rules & Regulations 
Under Section 908 


Rules and 
Regulations Under Section 
908 of Title IX of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (FHA 
Form No. 3875), effective 
November 5, 1951, have been 
published by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 
Section 903 provides for 
the insurance of mortgages 
covering one- and two-fam- 
ily dwelling units; whereas, 
mortgages under Section 908 
cover multi-family dwelling 
units. Mortgages under Sec- 
tions 903 and 908 will be proc- 
essed under substantially the 
same procedure as loans un- 
der Sections 203 and 207, 
and the mortgage amounts 
will be based upon the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of value. 
Commissioner Franklin D. 
Richards calls attention “to 
the fact that as to rental 
units under Section 903 as 


SAVINGS 


News and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


do everything possible — to 
educate the public. His plan 
includes these suggestions: 


(1) By means of letters, 
articles in banking publica- 
tions, and addresses induce 


Growth (or Decline) in Savings 


(in thousands) 


For Month of 
September* 


Type of Savings 1951 
Mutual Savings 
Banks $80,000 
Commercial Banks 130,000 
Savings and Loan 
Assns. 
Postal Savings .. 
U. S. Savings 


. —19,000 
—21,000 


For Year to 
Sept. 30 
1950 


1950 1951 


$30,000 
— 40,000 


$580,000 $597,000 
907,000 32,000 


52,660 
—30,000 


1,329,330 
— 189,000 


934,477 
— 197,000 
—74,000 


—531,000 689,000 


$303,904 —$61,340 $2,096,330 $2,055,477 


Source: Federal Reserve Board and Home Loan Bank Board. 


well as multi-family housing 
under Section 908, the mort. 
gageor will be required to cer. 
tify that he will not, in ge. 
lecting tenants, discriminate 
against any family by rea. 
son of the fact that there 
are children in the family,” 
He also points out “the 
further requirement under 
Section 908 for a certificg. 
tion by the mortgagor as to 
the actual cost of the phys. 
ical improvements.” 


Housing in 1952 


‘ Tae probable volume of new 


housing starts for 1952 re 
mains uncertain. Under Reg. 
ulation X of the Federal 
Reserve Board and its com- 
panion regulations of FHA 
and VA, the total of 850,000 
planned for in one year re 
mains unchanged. Congress 
has liberalized mortgage 
credit on small homes and 
provided for the repeal of 
all regulations in critical 
housing areas, which tends 
to defeat the limited objec- 
tive in the interests of halt- 
ing inflation. 

One branch of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board 
suggests new housing starts 
be reduced as low as 500,000, 
on the theory that mortgage 
money on a larger number 
of houses encourages infla- 
tionary pressure. The Na- 
tional Association of Home 
Builders is gunning for 
1,000,000 starts annually. 


banks not now in the savings 
business to start savings de 
partments; 

(2) Through the use of 
advertising and publicity 
media, set forth possible new 
angles on the value of sav- 
ings and thus promote in- 
creased bank participation in 
the savings field; and 

(3) Encourage additional 
advertising campaigns— 
newspaper, direct mail, ete. 
—featuring savings accounts 
and beamed at women in- 
vestors; thrift folders—one 
about a girl and one about 4 
boy, similar to those crea 
by the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company— 
for mailing to parents ° 
newly born babies with 4 
view to cultivating the thrift 
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habit in parents and in chil- 
dren; and continuation of the 
Instalment Savings Plan in- 
troduced by a series of news- 
paper ads prepared by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Hogan is executive 
vice-president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. 


3.Million School 
ChildrenAccumulate 
$80-Million Savings 


A pproxmaTELy three mil- 
lion school children have ac- 
cumulated a total bank bal- 
ance of around $80-million, 
according to a recent survey 
ef school savings programs 
made by the Committee on 
School Savings Banking of 
the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association. Chair- 
man of the Committee is 
Ralph W. Matteson, vice- 
president and treasurer of 
the Savings Bank of New 
London, Connecticut. 

The Committee reported 
that in the country as a 
whole, 8,500 schools in 32 
states have school savings 
programs provided by 500 
banks. “These totals repre- 
sent a substantial increase,” 
the Committee says. “The 
total bank balance for school 
savings accounts jumped 


Selected Types of Long Term Savings of 
Individuals 


1935 
YEARS - 


from $55-million at the end 
of the school year in 1950 
to $80-million in 1951. The 
average account grew from 
$23 in 1950 to $27 in 1951. 

“The current Association 
year is the fifth year of pub- 
lication of the School Saver, 
a magazine for distribution 
to pupils which is published 
by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department with the cooper- 
ation of this Committee. One 
hundred and twenty-nine 
banks now distribute some 
650,000 copies of the Saver 
annually. 

“As one step in this pro- 
gram, the A.B.A. has just 
completed its fourth film in 
the high school film series! 


1940 1950 Querters 


These films, as well as in- 
formation regarding addi- 
tional films which may be ob- 
tained through other sources, 
are available through the 
A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council. 

“There are probably other 
banks not included in this 
report which are operating 
school savings programs. 
These banks are urged to 
advise the Committee on 
School Savings Banking so 
that their names may be 
added to the list to receive 
information with regard to 
school savings. If interested 
in setting up a school savings 
plan, ask for booklet on this 
subject. 


Hike in Interest 
Rate Is Asked by 
New York Mutuals 


Sevenat mutual savings 
banks in the State of New 
York have applied to the 
New York State Banking 
Board for permission to in- 
crease the interest rate they 
are presently paying on sav- 
ings accounts. Under a rul- 
ing of several years standing 
rates may not exceed 2 per- 
cent annually. 

In response to this request, 
Superintendent of Banks 
William A. Lyon has stated: 

“That the interest of the 
savings public would be 
best served in the long run 
if earnings over present 
dividend requirements 
could be fully used for the 
rest of the year 1951 to 
strengthen surpluses.” 

It is presumed that the 
banking board may withhold 
any decision on rate in- 
creases until time has indi- 
cated just what the effect of 
the new tax bill will have on 
the surplus and reserve posi- 
tions of mutual savings 
banks in New York. 

The Banking Department 
is making an extensive study 
of interest and dividend pay- 
ments of mutual savings 
banks, and it is expected that 
the results will soon be avail- 
able. 


TRUST SERVICE 


News and comment from our Trust Division and other sources 


Inflation, Defense 
Midwinter Trust 
Conference Theme 


Tx effects of inflation 
and the nation’s defense pro- 
gram on the trust business 
and the beneficiaries it serves 
will be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the 33rd Mid- 
winter Trust Conference of 
the A.B.A. Trust Division in 
New York on Feb. 4-6. 

Such operating problems 
as rising costs, the effect of 
world conditions on trust in- 
vestments, and increased 
taxes will be given special 
emphasis. 

Speakers will include 
Joseph W. White, president, 
Trust Division and_ vice- 
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president, Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, and C. Fran- 
cis Cocke, A.B.A. president. 
Mr. Cocke is president of 
The First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke. 


Seattle and Dallas 
Trust Conferences 


T wo regional trust confer- 
ences—one in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and one in Dallas, 
Texas—will be held in 1952 
under the auspices of the 
Trust Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, ac- 
cording to Joseph W. White, 
president of the Trust Divi- 
sion. Mr. White is vice- 
president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

In Seattle, the 26th West- 


ern Regional Trust Confer- 
ence will be held at the 
Olympic Hotel on August 13- 
15, 1952. The hosts for this 
Conference will be the Seattle 
Association of Trust Men. 
The states represented will 
include Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

In Dallas, the 21st Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference 
will be held at the Adolphus 
Hotel on November 13-14, 
1952. The hosts for this 
Conference will be the Dallas 
Clearing House Association. 
This Conference will be held 
concurrently with the meet- 
ing of the trust section of 
the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion. The states represented 


will include Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. 

Local committees for these 
two conferences will be ap- 
pointed and announced in the 
near future. 


Lawyers, Acc’n’nts, 
Underwriters Attend 
Wills-Estate Seminar 


T eighth Wills and Estate 
Seminar of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New Rochelle, 
New York, emphasized the 
importance of closer ties in 
order to coordinate the re- 
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spective abilities of lawyers, 
insurance men, accountants, 
and the bank’s trust officers 
in the management and set- 
tlement of trusts and estates. 
J. P. Cummings, trust officer 
and vice-president, arranged 
the seminar and introduced 
the speakers. Ernest H. Wat- 
son, president of First Na- 
tional, was the official host. 

The seminar was held in 
the bank’s lobby from 2:45 to 
5:15 on a Saturday afternoon 
and was followed by a so- 
cial hour and refreshments. 
Nearly 200 attended. 

Speakers included: Eman- 
uel Saxe, chairman of the ac- 
counting department of The 
City College of New York 
and managing editor of the 
New York Certified Public 
Accountant, who spoke on 
“Estate Accounting”; Elmer 
L. Fingar, clerk of the Sur- 
rogate’s Court of Westchester 
County, whose topic was “The 
Will for the Man of Modest 
Means”; and a skit on “I 
Asked for a Will and You 
Tell Me Riddles.” The cast 
of characters included: The 
Attorney; The Trust Officer; 
The New Client; The Wife; 
and the Narrator. Parts were 
played by members of the 
New Rochelle Bar. This pro- 
duction was an adaptation of 
a skit presented by members 
of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion at the 1951 convention of 
the American Bar Associa- 
tion in New York City. 

Mr. Saxe outlined various 
accounting procedures called 
for under certain conditions, 
referring, in conclusion, to 
three accounting documents 
(previously distributed) in 
the “John Doe Estate.” These 
included reconciliations re- 
port, commission computation 
(final accounting), and a 
comparative chart of the 
rules governing the computa- 
tion of trustees’ commissions 
in the State of New York. 

In view of the present tax 
situation, a man of “modest 
means” would be one with a 
net taxable estate of $120,000 
or less, according to Mr. Fin- 
gar. Mr. Fingar analyzed a 
sample will provision by pro- 
vision. 

He emphasized that with 
today’s complex situations, 
all wills must be tailor made 
to include provision for many 
contingencies, including: tax 
problems; restricted tax op- 
tions; partnership holdings 
consisting of personal prop- 
erty, as distinguished from 
real property; involved corp- 
orate situations; business in- 
terests; wasting assets where 
you have to consider royal- 
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At the Wills and Estate Seminar of First National of New 
Rochelle. Left to right, Messrs. Watson, Fingar, Cummings, 
and Saxe 


ties; charitable gifts; simul- 
taneous deaths; property that 
doesn’t pass under the will, 
etc. 

The skit was designed to 
illustrate the preparation 
necessary to the drafting of 
a will for the owner of an un- 
incorporated business. It was 
humorous as well as instruc- 
tive and drew heavily on local 
personalities to give the de- 
sired local color. 

The First National distrib- 
uted to those in attendance a 
folder and a booklet. The 
folder, “Meet Your Lawyer,” 
contains answers to common 
questions about the law and 
lawyers and is published by 
the Westchester County Bar 
Association. The booklet, 
Pocketax, 1952, is a compila- 
tion of the principal provi- 
sions of the Federal income 
tax law of 1951, published by 
the trust department of the 
bank. 


How Commercial 
Departments Feed 
Trust Department 


Arr 20 years as a trust 
officer, Gus Bianche, vice- 
president of the El Paso 
(Texas) National Bank, de- 
serted the trust department 
to serve as liaison officer be- 
tween his fellow commercial 
bank men and trust men. In 
an address before the 13th 
annual meeting of the trust 
section of the Texas bank- 
ers Association, Mr. Bianche 
spoke on “Cooperation Be- 
tween Commercial and Trust 
Departments Is Nice Work 
If We Can Get It—And We 
Sure Can.” He has been in 
his liaison job for four years. 
The full text of his remarks 
was printed in The Texas 
Bankers Record. A few per- 
tinent excerpts: 

“We must not forget that 
cooperation is a two-way 
street. Let’s see what the 


commercial line of traffic can 
do and is doing to keep things 
moving for the trust depart- 
ment. Looking at the credit 
department first we observe 
that it is in an excellent posi- 
tion to furnish leads to the 
trust officers for new busi- 
ness. As a source of informa- 
tion its files of financial state- 
ments of corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals is 
hard to beat. Why not alert 
credit men to keep your trust 
department advised of a 
partnership that can use a 
buy and sell agreement or of 
a close corporation that would 
find a business insurance 
trust helpful? Have _ the 
credit department be on the 
watch for bank customers 
who might be potential living 
trust or will customers. It’s 
always open season, and with 
the credit department as your 
bird dog you’re sure to have 
good hunting. 

“What can the safe deposit 
department do for the trust 
department? Well, the renter 
of one of the big boxes 
usually keeps a wad of se- 
curities in it, and a judicious 
word in the ear of your at- 
tendant should be all that’s 
necessary to assure your re- 
ceiving word whenever a 
large box is rented. Then, 
too, there’s always the chance 
of picking up an administra- 
tion when you’re inventory- 
ing a decedent’s box for the 
state comptroller. 

“The new account desk is 
an overflowing well of trust 
prospects and it will amply 
repay you to take your 
pitcher there regularly. Many 
a custody account or living 
trust has been placed on the 
books because the securities 
department has lined up cus- 
tomers for these services. 

“In short, every commercial 
department can feed the trust 
department and help it grow 
into a larger, more profitable 
operation.” 


Birth and Death 
Rates Alter 
Trust Markets 


Tas birth and death rates 
are causing changes in the 
make-up of the population 
of the United States and are 
significantly altering the 
market for trust service, Gale 
F. Johnston, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, told the Mid-Con. 
tinent Trust Conference. 
“The spurt in the birth. 
rate is coupled with a declin. 
ing deathrate,” said Mr. 
Johnston. “This means that 
the life span has been length. 
ened. It has increased 2 
years over the past 50 years. 
To us, that means that trust 
beneficiaries live longer, that 
the population is growing 
older, and that trust business 
remains on the books for a 
greater period of time. Peo. 
ple have more time to ac. 
cumulate an estate and hence 
offer a much larger trust 
market, both in number of 
people and in dollar value of 
their estates to be settled.” 


400 at New Jersey 
Trust Meeting 


Four hundred bankers lis- 
tened to the addresses of a 
dozen speakers of national 
prominence during the two- 
day annual trust and banking 
conference of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association in As- 
bury Park. Discussions cen- 
tered around the current 
“cold war” problems that con- 
front bankers. 

This was the association’s 
twenty-third annual meeting 
of this kind. 


Prerequisites to 
Pension Plan 
Account Approach 


“A PREREQUISITE for ac- 
tively soliciting pension busi- 
ness is to have a pension plan 
for your own bank,” said W. 
B. Dunckel, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, in a recent ad- 
dress on “Developing Pen- 
sion and Profit-Sharing Trust 
Business for Banks.” 

“You should practice what 
you preach,” Mr. Dunckel 
said. 

“How are you going to 
persuade a client that a pen- 
sion or profit-sharing plan is 
a wonderful thing for his or- 
ganization unless you have 
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one for yours? And even if 
your client is being forced 
into a pension plan for com- 
petitive or other reasons, 
won’t he prefer to have his 
plan handled by a bank which 
has worked out its own pen- 
sion problem?” 

While Mr. Dunckel covered 
his topic fully, only a couple 
of ideas are included here. 

“It is essential to have at 
least some one person in your 
bank equipped to talk intel- 
ligently to your clients about 
their employee-benefit plans, 
and who will be able to guide 
and assist them in the vari- 
ous steps necessary in estab- 
lishing a plan,” Mr. Dunckel 
said. “It is no easy task to 
acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge, and in this work a lit- 
tle knowledge may be a dan- 
gerous thing. It involves 
study of existing plans, 
trends in new plans, tax law, 
actuarial methods, operating 
details and, above all, because 
itis the primary job of a pen- 
sion trustee, knowledge of the 
investment problems peculiar 
to pension funds. 

“How can this knowledge 
be acquired? The field of 
pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans is a highly technical 
one and if a bank plans to ad- 
vise customers, its organiza- 
tion should understand the 


Excerpts from the remarks 
of Paul M. Welch, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Consumer Credit and vice- 
president of The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, before the 
National Credit Conference 
of the A.B.A. in Chicago De- 
cember 3-5. 


V: are living in a con- 
fused world—not at war, not 
at peace, not masters of our 
own lives or businesses. Some 
call it a “controlled economy.” 
However, I would like to call 
it a “confused economy.” 

I have faith in man and 
believe that most Americans 
are honest and God-fearing 
people. Sound mature think- 
ing, with confidence in the 
long range future of our 
country, should be the order 
of the day. Leadership in 
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business thoroughly. This 
background cannot be ac- 
quired in a matter of weeks 
or months and it cannot be 
acquired by reading books 
and other published material. 
. .. This knowledge must be 
based on a certain amount of 
practical experience. It isn’t 
absolutely necessary to know 
how to calculate the cost of 
a pension plan, but you 
should be familiar with the 
methods and tables used in 
order to be able to compare 
various plans for clients... . 

“Some banks have been hir- 
ing special personnel from 
the outside to head up their 
pension and profit-sharing 
work. The bank may be re- 
quired to do plan research 
work for customers, to make 
actuarial studies, to spend 
long hours working over the 
terms of a plan. This will 
represent a sizable invest- 
ment in time... 

“It is my opinion that only 
banks with a very extensive 
list of good prospects should 
establish a new division to 
advise and to render a com- 
plete service on pension and 
profit-sharing plans.” 


Investment Powers 


is causing undue 
hardship to beneficiaries of 


all lines of business that is 
predicated on some of the 
basic philosophies and prin- 
ciples of our grandparents is 
sorely needed. 

Let’s begin with this sim- 
ple premise which is so basic 
that it is not even debatable. 
Our entire economy is pred- 
icated on instalment buying. 
As a nation, we have achieved 
heights of production which 
make it absolutely impossible 
for us to absorb that which 
we can produce unless com- 
modities are purchased in 
the greatest measure on an 
instalment buying plan. Our 
highly vaunted standard of 
living, the highest in the 
world, is made possible only 
through the ability of the 
wage earner to buy, use, and 
enjoy while paying. 

Visualize a condition where 
we say to the American buy- 
ing public: “Every one stop 


trusts in which the trust in- 
struments do not permit lib- 
eral investment powers, 
Joseph W. White, president 
of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
said in an address to trust 
men. Mr. White is vice- 
president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Suggestions 


He offers suggestions for 
alleviating this situation: 

(1) We should continue 
the efforts we have been mak- 
ing to convince testators and 
trustors of the wisdom and 
necessity of giving trustees 
broad investment powers, to 
enable them to meet the in- 
vestment problems as they 
arise from year to year. 

(2) We should continue to 
stress the importance of mak- 
ing trust instruments elastic 
so that principal may be used 
for the relief of the primary 
beneficiaries in the event of 
sickness or because of dis- 
tress brought about by eco- 
nomic conditions. 

(3) The members of the 
legal profession of the coun- 
try have always been most 
cooperative with us in advis- 
ing their clients to give broad 
investment powers to trustees 
and also the power to use 
principal. This will continue 


if we continue our coopera- 
tion with the attorneys. 


(4) We should continue to 
impress on the law schools 
the need for complete and 
comprehensive trust instru- 
ments. 


(5) In cases when serious 
emergencies arise and where 
the provisions of the instru- 
ment do not expressly au- 
thorize the use of principal, 
it might be advisable to con- 
sult with the attorney for the 
trust and ascertain whether 
he would recommend filing a 
suit in court asking authority 
to supplement income by use 
of principal. 

(6) By investing the as- 
sets of small trusts in com- 
mon trust funds, it is possible 
to increase the income. 


(7) Through trust adver- 
tising a great deal of educa- 
tional work can be done to 
secure more elastic trust in- 
struments. 


(8) There are a number of 
ways in which trust officers 
can assist beneficiaries in ar- 
ranging budget plans and 
managing on their meager 
income. 

(9) We should continue 
our efforts to secure tax re- 
lief for those of our bene- 
ficiaries who are dependent 
on small incomes. 


Consumer Credit 


News and Comment from Our Consumer Credit Department and Other Sources 


buying until you can buy on 
a cash basis. Save — then! 
buy.” What happens? The 
production wheels stop. Un- 
employment ensues. No one 
has the capacity to save, so 
no one can buy. It is just 
that simple to prove the 
principle of instalment pur- 
chasing. 

Critics fail to recognize 
that every credit transaction 
involves a “mortgaging of 
the future,” whether repay- 
ment is on an instalment 
basis or not. Every business 
man who enters into any 
long time purchase contract 
or who rents or leases any 
piece of property “mortgages 
the future.” He commits him- 
self to make future payments, 
usually out of anticipated in- 
come. He would not do so 
unless he had confidence in 
the future; in the stability 
of our country, our govern- 


ment; and, above all else, con- 
fidence in his own ability to 
earn an income under our 
competitive system. We who 
lend money to him have sim- 
ilar confidence, and in addi- 
tion we have made a careful 
examination of the reason- 
ableness of his expectations. 
Such confidence is good. 
Without it we would have no 
banks, no credit, no money; 
and we would be reduced to 
a barter economy. The wage 
earner, the head of the family 
who uses instalment credit, 
admittedly mortgages his fu- 
ture income, but only when 
he has confidence in the fu- 
ture, without which we would 
have no mass production of 
goods and equipment. 

The use of instalment cred- 
it, as such, is completely 
sound. When a family buys 
a refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, auto- 
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mobile, cookstove, and the 
like, it actually purchases an 
extended period of services 
covering five, ten, or more 
years. When such durable 
goods purchased on time are 
owned free and clear at the 
end of one, two, or three 
years, their purchase on 
credit has been an act of 
real savings, in an amount 
which could not have been 
saved in any other manner. 

Instalment lending is now 
recognized as an important 
banking function on a na- 
tional basis; yet there seems 
to be little recognition of the 
social significance attached 
to this class of banking at 
the senior level of thinking 
in a great many banks. 
Many seem to forget that not 
too many years ago people 
had little confidence in bank- 
ing. The people of this coun- 
try still have the right to do 
business with whom they 
please and to satisfy their 
financial needs at the lend- 
ing institution of their choice. 
Because of the progressive 
thinking and planning of 


many bankers throughout 
the country, a vast segment 
of people, and in increasing 
numbers, are choosing banks 
in their local communities to 
take care of these needs. 
They are gaining more and 
more confidence in banks, and 
have the right to expect to 
be served. However, many 
of these banks are finding it 
increasingly difficult to serve 
properly all their customers. 
This is not only for the rea- 
sons of lack of manpower, 
the training of the inex- 
perienced, and all their other 
operating problems; but in 
addition they now have the 
severe problem of keeping 
their loan portfolios in 
proper balance with their 
capital and deposits. 

Bankers have the obliga- 
tion of providing the needed 
credit, not for just the select 
few, but for the majority of 
the creditworthy people of 
their communities. 

At the level of the nation- 
al manufacturer, instalment 
lending, to be effective, must 
present a national front 


through banks all over the 
country. This brings a new 
concept of the responsibility 
of banking to such manufac- 
turers. It imposes on the 
larger banks the responsibil- 
ity of developing a second- 
ary market for this class of 
paper. To do this, the big 
banks must develop the un- 
derstanding that a continu- 
ing market for financing 
durable goods at the local 
level is basic in our economy; 
that the social significance 
of this business transcends 
all others; that they must 
so lead their correspondents 
that the administration of. 
credit to all worthy individ- 
uals will be on a continuous 
basis. 


Pennsylvania State College 
Center at Swarthmore will 
offer a course in Consumer 
Credit beginning January 9. 
The class will meet at the 
Center on Wednesday eve- 
nings, 7:30 to 9:30, for 16 
sessions. 

The course, since it is not 
being offered for college 
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American Bankers Association 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, A.B.A. 
Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 


Eastern Secretaries Conference, 


Com- 


modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
88rd Annual Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 


ence, 
N. Y 


Waldorf - Astoria, 


New York, 


Annual A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Conference, Statler Hotel, New York, 


May 
May 

homa City 
May 


South Carolina, 


credit, is open to anybody 
interested in consumer credit 
management and education, 

Lectures will be conducted 
by men selected to represent 
the several areas of cop. 
sumer credit and will include 
such topics as: The retajj 
credit department, its op 
ganization and management; 
charge account management, 
sales finance companies, cash 
loan companies, commercial 
banks, and instalment andj 
personal loans; state and 
federal regulation of cop. 
sumer credit. 

The College is now cop 
ducting—for the second time 
—a similar course at the 
Charleroi high school. 


Tim J. GALLIVAN, one of 
the country’s best know 
consumer credit bankers, has 
joined The First National 
Bank of Cincinnati as vice 
president in charge of the 
instalment credit depart 
ment. He is active in the 
Committee on Consumer 
Credit of the A.B.A. 


Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Okla- 


Ocean Forest Hotel, 


Myrtle Beach 


May 
gomery 
May 
May 
cisco 
May 


Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 


Atlantic City 


May 


A.B.A. Agricultural Commission — An- 
nual Meeting, Roanoke, Virginia 

A.B.A, National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 


78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


State Associations 


Mid-Winter Conference, Illinois Bankers 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta 

New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City 

New Mexico, LaCaverna Hotel, Carlsbad 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, du Pont Country Club, Wil- 
mington 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 


May 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 
July 


Oct. 


Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming, Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

~~ of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 

a. 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Manches- 
ter 

Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood 
Springs 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
Natl. Park 

New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
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1952 

Jan. 

2025-28 
Mar. 6-7 26-28 
2-4 
Mar. 24-26 2- 4 
June 2-6 4- 5 
6- 7 
Sept. 28- 8-10 
Oct. 11-12 
11-15 
1952 13-14 
Jan. 24 13-14 
15-17 
Apr. 6- 8 16-18 
Apr. 15-17 19-21 
Apr. 16-18 
19-21 
Apr. 20-21 
Apr. 27-29 19-21 
May 7-9 19-21 
May 8 Mmm 20-22 
May 8-9 26-29 
May 8-11 18-19 
May 12-18 19-22 
88 
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National Homes prefab- 
ricated panels and struct- 
ural parts are commended 
by Parents’ Magazine as 
advertised therein. 


ANOTHER NATIONAL HOMES FIRST! 


Here’s new proof of the quality and durability 

of National homes. The Parents’ Magazine Seal was 
awarded to National Homes Corporation only 

after thorough study and evaluation. No other 
producer of prefabricated homes has this Seal. Another 
convincing reason why National Homes mortgages are 


such good investments. 


NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


OF PREFABRICATED HOMES... HOMES 
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CORPORATION, Lafayette, Ind. 
EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


Probation of Estates,” by J. M. Gal- 
latin, Judge of Probate & Magis- 
trate Court, was given at the third 
session. Assistant Cashier Herman 
W. Shiflet chairmaned this meeting. 

The forum sessions were held at 
the local hotel from 8 to 9:30 P. M. 
and were followed by coffee, soft 
drinks, and doughnuts. 

Howard Rion, manager of Sta- 
tion KCHI, attended all three forum 
sessions and made tape recordings, 
which were used to broadcast the 
sessions on the afternoons following. 
The local newspaper gave a gen- 
erous amount of front-page pub- 
licity to the farmers’ forum. 

The suggestion for a farmers’ 
forum was made to Mr. Schooler, 
the Citizens National’s agricultural 
representative, by a farm customer 
following the bank’s successful fi- 
nancial forum for women. He ex- 
plored the idea with other farmers 
and found them enthusiastic, as 
were the other officers of the bank. 
He then sent a letter, with a return 
reply card, to a list of 500 farmers 
and others, asking them to choose 
from four different topics. 

“The response was instantaneous,” 
says Mr. Schooler. “Over 100 replies 
were back to the bank within three 
cays. Within a short time the num- 
ber favoring the forum had reached 
nearly 200. A large majority of these 
replies were from farmers; however, 
officers of six surrounding country 
banks requested permission to at- 
tend, as did machinery dealers, 
elevator managers, and feed deal- 
ers. 

“Of course, the officers of the 
bank got busy immediately and set 
up a definite agenda, made arrange- 
ments for a meeting place, and se- 
cured the best available speakers 
for the subjects decided upon.” 

Mr. Schooler reports that the 
farmers seemed to enjoy the op- 
portunities offered by the refresh- 
ments end of the program to talk 
about the program in an informal 
manner. “Many of the farmers re- 
mained for half an hour,” he said, 
“and seemed to enjoy visiting with 
each other and also a number of 
them talked to the speakers about 
some of their personal problems.” 

The overall cost of the bank for 
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the three sessions, according to Mr. 
Schooler, was about $1.15 per per- 
son. 


Maximum Production Best 
Anti-Inflation Insurance 


farm production is 
one of our best forms of in- 
surance against progressive wage 
and price inflation in a defense 
economy,” said Jesse W. Tapp, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Bank 
of America, San Francisco, before 
the Fourth National Credit Confer- 
ence of the A.B.A. in Chicago last 
month. Mr. Tapp is a member of 
the Association’s Agricultural Com- 
mittee. 

“Ample supplies of food and fiber 
to meet domestic and foreign de- 
mands at current price levels will 
contribute greatly to general eco- 
nomic stability,” he said. 

“The problems of primary con- 
cern to farmers in 1952 will have to 
ao with the adequacy of the supply 
of farm labor, particularly at har- 
vest time, and shortage of some 
fertilizers and insecticides and per- 
haps of some types of farm equip- 
ment and supplies. However, it is 
altogether probable that none of 
these problems may give the farmer 
as much concern as the gradually 
increasing level of production costs 


This cover page to the First National 

Bank of Memphis’s new Livestock book- 

let is the first chapter in an interesting 

presentation of the story of the South’s 

expanding livestock industry. William 

E. Drenner manages the bank’s live- 
stock department 


ad quick look 
at the south’s 


LIVESTOCK DEPT. 


The First National Bank 


of Memphis 
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which has been typical of the price 
inflation which began in mid-1959. 
Farm production costs reached a 
new all-time high level in 1951 ang 
can be expected to be even higher 
in 1952. 

“Bankers may also expect in 1952 
a continued high level of demand for 
credit to the handlers and processors 
of farm products as these products 
move into domestic and export mar. 
kets. This demand arises from the 
somewhat higher volume of produe- 
tion and marketings and also from 
the increased price levels of such 
commodities as cotton, beef cattle, 
and food grains. 

“Both bankers and farmers will 
need to continue the cautious prac. 
tices of recent years with re 
spect to long term farm mortgage 
credits.”. . . 


Texas Holds First Farm-Ranch 
Credit School for Bankers 


rPN\HE first annual Texas Farm and 
4. Ranch Credit School for Con- 
mercial Bankers held during Decen- 
ber at College Station under the 
aegis of A & M College was highly 
successful, according to Dean 
Charles N. Shepardson, who gave 
general guidance to the two-day 
school. 

“The purpose of the school,” said 
Dean Shepardson, “was to provide 
an opportunity for Texas bankers 
to study, discuss, and exchange ex- 
periences in the field of farm credit.” 

Practical aspects of farm credit, 
were emphasized and lectures pre- 
sented were mimeographed, bound, 
and presented to students so they 
could take home a written report of 
the suggestions and comments of 
the agricultural specialists who 
comprised the school’s faculty. 

Subjects discussed during the 17 
class periods of the school included: 
“Essentials of Successful Beef Cat- 
tle Production”; “Financing Beef 
Cattle Production”; ‘Essentials of 
Successful Dairy Production”; “Fi- 
nancing Dairy Production’’; ‘Mech- 
anization—-The Problems and the 
Financing”; “The Work of Bank 
Agricultural Specialists”; ‘Financ- 
ing Soil Conservation Projects”; 
“Landlord-Tenant Lease Arrange- 
ments”; and “The Agricultural Out- 
look for Texas.” 

Instructors included outstanding 
agricultural specialists on the Texas 
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A & M faculty, leading Texas bank- 
ers with practical experience in the 
financing of farm and ranch opera- 
tions, and others recognized as spe- 
cialists in the field of agricultural 
finance. 

Dean Shepardson was assisted by 
a five-man program committee which 
included four bankers, as follows: 
E. C. Breedlove, president, First 
National Bank, Harlington, and 
chairman, TBA’s agricultural com- 
mittee; O. “Dooley” Dawson, vice- 
president, Second National Bank, 
Houston; V. S. Marett, president, 


Gonzales State Bank; Dr. W. N. 
Irons, vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Dallas. 


Banker Short-Course in 


Agricultural Problems 


ANKERS in the Piedmont, North 

Carolina, area recently took a 
short course in agricultural prob- 
lems at an all-day clinic given by 
the Bank of Greensboro. 

“The purpose of this meeting,” 
according to James Bishop, Jr., as- 
sistant cashier and manager, farm 
service department, “was to discuss: 
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With more direct sending points 
than any commercial bank in the 
United States—and private wire 
system to all principal financial 
centers—-Commerce Trust offers 
you the tops in time-saving transit 


service. 


(Ommerce Jrust Ompany” 
Capttall 26 Millon Dollars 
KANSAS _ CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Established 1865 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(1) agricultural conditions in the 
area; (2) the importance of bank. 
ers cooperating fully in m 
adequate credit available to farm. 
ers to enable them to follow proper 
soil-building and conservation prac. 
tices; (3) the transition that is 
occuring from row-cropping to 
grassland and livestock farming ang 
the need for financing this change: 
and (4) other pertinent questions 
relating to farm credit.” 

The program included talks on 
“The Practical Side of Farming,” by 
Dr. C. Brice Ratchford, State Col. 
lege, Raleigh; “The Farm Depart. 
ment of a Bank,” by Mr. Bishop; 
“The Proper Relationship Between 
Bankers and Farmers,” by R. Flake 
Shaw, executive vice - president, 
North Carolina Farm Bureau Feé- 
eration and a director of the Bank 
of Greensboro. 

Mr. Bishop and Mr. Ratchford 
moderated an open forum of ques- 
tions and answers and idea ex- 
changes during the morning. At the 
conclusion of the meeting an hour 
was set aside for general discussion. 

The bank is considering making 
the clinic an annual event. 

John E. Sockwell, president, pre 
sided. 


Free Trips to Two FFAs 


HE Minnesota Bankers Associa- 

tion expressed its interest in the 
future of the younger generation by 
helping to defray the costs of send- 
ing the two official Future Farmers 
of America delegates to the 1951 
FFA convention in Kansas City 
this past fall. 

The MBA feels that it is from ac- 
tivities such as this that the pro 
gressive intelligent leaders of not 
only the state but of the nation will 
develop. With world and national 
problems on the increase, an ass0e 
ciation spokesman said “it is more 
important than ever before that the 
youth of the country be educated in 
the worth-while fundamental sub 
jects of life.” 


Awards for Farmers and Ranchers 


OLLOWING close on the heels of 

a series of three farm credit 
clinics in various parts of Florida is 
the announcement by the agricul 
tural committee of the Florids 
Bankers Association that it will 
sponsor the distribution of soil com 
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servation awards to farm, ranch, 
and grove cooperators who have 
substantially completed the con- 
servation plan outlined for them by 
the Soil Conservation Service. Cer- 
tificates are printed in red, green, 
and black on a yellow background 
and are enclosed in a green folder, 
lettered in red. 

Eligibility rules for the soil con- 
servation awards, according to 
Chairman N. Ray Carroll of Kis- 
simmee, are as follows: 

(1) An awardee must be a co- 
operator with the local soil con- 
servation district by having a dis- 
trict farm plan showing good land 
use according to capabilities and 
appropriate treatment measures ac- 
cording to needs, 

(2) Major portion of the farm 
plan must have been properly car- 
ried out and the conservation mea- 
sures adequately maintained. 

(3) The entire farm or ranch 
must show evidence of good stew- 
ardship, thereby assuring continu- 
ing protection and productivity for 
generations to come. 

Mr. Carroll suggests that these 
awards would be about the right 
number to hand out at one meeting. 
He feels that it would not be a good 
idea to give too many lest their 
value depreciate in the eyes of pos- 
sible recipients. 


Income Tax and Partnership 
Agreement Schools 


66 OFESSOR Van B. Hart,” says 
The New York State Banker, 
“has informed us that the exten- 
sion service of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, will hold a series of one- 
day farm income tax and farm part- 
nership agreement schools. These 
schools will be held on a regional 
basis throughout the state and all 
bankers are invited. Of particular 
interest this year will be a short 
session on the new State Highway 
Use Tax (trucking tax) as it affects 
farmers. Public relationswise, the 
schools should enable the bankers 
to be in a position to counsel their 
farm customers should the need 
arise.” 
Two meetings were held during 
December. 
Perhaps similar schools are be- 
ing held in other states, but if so 
BANKING hasn’t heard about them. 


Mary B. LEACH 


January 1952 


TOOLS THAT HELP YOU 


PROMOTE BETTER FARMING 


PROTECT GRASS WATERWAYS WITH PLOWS 
AND DISCS THAT LIFT ACROSS 


It is one thing to seed and estab- 
lish grassed waterways . . . quite 
another to have the field tools that 
will protect these waterways. 


Massey-Harris has them. 


Shown above, for example, is a 
Massey-Harris heavy duty Goble 
mounted disc that can be raised 
and carried across the waterway 
... avoids tearing up the turf. Sim- 
ilarly, mounted plows for the 
Massey-Harris Tractor can be lift- 
ed and carried across grassed wa- 
terways — without even so much 
as slowing down the tractor. For 


pull-type discs, plows, heavy-duty 
field cultivators a Massey-Harris 
remote hydraulic control can be 
installed to straighten and angle 
the discs while “on the go” — as 
well as lift the equipment. 


These are just a few examples 
of how Massey-Harris tools help 
you promote soil conservation. It 
shows that we must all work to- 
gether to HELP SAVE OUR 
SOIL. The Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Quality Avenue, Racine, 


Wisconsin. 
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NEW-Fashioned Bank 
Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


for improvement; and in nearly 
every case the key is more and 
better creative thinking. However, 
were it possible for each banker to 
visit other banks and see how they 
do things, he could learn things 
which he had only been able to dream 
about before. Unfortunately, our 
duties keep us close to our desks. 
The best substitute is to sit down 
in one place for four days with 
bankers from all over the country 
and attune our eyes and ears to cur- 
rent and possible future develop- 
ments in our fields, as reported in 
clinics and departmental sessions.” 

These highly informal group meet- 
ings cover such items as new busi- 
ness development, customer and 
staff relations, employee training, the 
trust business, consumer credit, sav- 
ings and mortgages, direct mail, pub- 
licity, radio and television, com- 
munity relations, window and lobby 
displays—all the points at which 
banking has contacts with the pub- 
lic. Each delegate chooses the sub- 
jects that interest him and goes to 
those meetings prepared to give and 
get information. The result is as 
sharp and useful a discussion as 
you could wish. 

A couple of leaders start the ball 
rolling; then the audience picks it 
up. For instance, somebody will ask: 
“Are new business contests a good 
idea?” Well, that one gets tossed 
around for 15 or 20 minutes, with 
eight or ten people giving their 
views and experiences. Then a dele- 
gate describes his bank’s method of 
training employees in customer rela- 
tions, or getting new business from 
old customers, or recruiting person- 
nel, or coaching the staff in selling 
the consumer credit department. 

So it goes, for several days and 
evenings, until the bankers’ big red 
note books are full. And you hear 
folks saying: “Now I got an idea 
today that makes this whole trip 
worth while!” 


r 

r HE head man of this year’s con- 
vention, as you know, was President 
Hugh J. Bernard, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank, Houston. 
In his presidential message Hugh 
made the point that to many bankers 
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“public relations is something that 
may be added to the banking opera- 
tion.”” On the contrary, he said, it’s 
just as much a part of our manage- 
ment as are intelligent credit poli- 
cies, accurate accounting and ade- 
quate auditing. “You can’t have 
public relations only in the public 
relations department.” Rather, you 
must build up, in the person at the 
other end of the program, a line of 
subconscious thinking that goes like 
this: 

“My banker is my friend. He per- 
forms an essential service for me. 
His business is my business. What- 
ever is good for him is good for me. 
Whatever seeks to hurt him will 
hurt me.” 

You'll probably agree with Hugh 
that there’s the real objective of 
bank p. r. 


From Robert C. Downie, president 
of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, the 
convention got some forceful com- 
ment. “Let us hope,” he said, “that 
the day will soon come when the 
head of every bank will recognize 
that good public relations stems 
from the top, and cannot be dele- 
gated without his full support of all 
aspects of employee, customer and 
public relations.” And the founda- 
tion of good public and human rela- 
tions is—the Golden Rule. 

Turning to national affairs, Mr. 
Downie said the philosophy of the 
welfare planners was “largely re- 


HONORARY 
L. E. Townsend, 
vice-president, 
Bank of America, 
center, received 
an honorary mem- 
bership in FPRA. 
Pictured with him 
are Lewis F. Gor- 
don, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & 
Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, 
right, and J. Le- 
well Lafferty, vice- 
president, Repub- 
lic National Bank, 
Dallas 


sponsible for the most serious de. 
pression experienced in America— 
the present moral depression. Crime, 
corruption, graft, embezzlement, tax 
evasion and general moral deteriora. 
tion,” he continued, “permeate aj] 
segments of our society. Easy money 
and the glorification of the easy life 
have been the preachments of the 
bureaucratic planners for too long.” 
The American people will be ‘‘better 
served by a Government that pro. 
tects and stimulates individual in- 
itiative, industry and thrift, than by 
any form of paternalism or planned 
economy.” This is the basic issue 
that must be pointed up “in a clear, 
unmistakable manner.” 

FPRA’s School of Human Relations, 
a convention feature, was taught this 
year by Dr. James F. Bender, direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, New York. He had 
a full house for each of his four 
lectures on techniques of understand- 
ing and getting along with people. 
And at another meeting Glem 
Drake, director of the Glenn Drake 
Schools of Personality Development, 
New York, spoke. 


You will, of course, be interested 
in the FPRA’s roster of new officers. 
S. H. Chelsted (everybody calls him 
Jim), vice-president of the Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Con- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, moved into the 
presidency. His successor as first 
vice-president is William B. Hall, 
vice-president of The Detroit Bank, 
while L. L. Matthews, president of 
the American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, is second vice-presi- 
dent. As its third vice-president the 
association elected Rod Maclean, as- 
sistant vice-president, Union Bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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for improvement; and in nearly 
every case the key is more and 
better creative thinking. However, 
were it possible for each banker to 
visit other banks and see how they 
do things, he could learn things 
which he had only been able to dream 
about before. Unfortunately, our 
duties keep us close to our desks. 
The best substitute is to sit down 
in one place for four days with 
bankers from all over the country 
and attune our eyes and ears to cur- 
rent and possible future develop- 
ments in our fields, as reported in 
clinics and‘ departmental sessions.” 

These highly informal group meet- 
ings cover such items as new busi- 
ness development, customer and 
staff relations, employee training, the 
trust business, consumer credit, sav- 
ings and mortgages, direct mail, pub- 
licity, radio and television, com- 
munity relations, window and lobby 
displays—all the points at which 
banking has contacts with the pub- 
lic. Each delegate chooses the sub- 
jects that interest him and goes to 
those meetings prepared to give and 
get information. The result is as 
sharp and useful a discussion as 
you could wish. 

A couple of leaders start the ball 
rolling; then the audience picks it 
up. For instance, somebody will ask: 
“Are new business contests a good 
idea?” Well, that one gets tossed 
around for 15 or 20 minutes, with 
eight or ten people giving their 
views and experiences. Then a dele- 
gate describes his bank’s method of 
training employees in customer rela- 
tions, or getting new business from 
old customers, or recruiting person- 
nel, or coaching the staff in selling 
the consumer credit department. 

So it goes, for several days and 
evenings, until the bankers’ big red 
note books are full. And you hear 
folks saying: “Now I got an idea 
today that makes this whole trip 
worth while!” 


4 

r HE head man of this year’s con- 
vention, as you know, was President 
Hugh J. Bernard, vice-president of 
the Second National Bank, Houston. 
In his presidential message Hugh 
made the point that to many bankers 
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“public relations is something that 
may be added to the banking opera- 
tion.”” On the contrary, he said, it’s 
just as much a part of our manage- 
ment as are intelligent credit poli- 
cies, accurate accounting and ade- 
quate auditing. “You can’t have 
public relations only in the public 
relations department.” Rather, you 
must build up, in the person at the 
other end of the program, a line of 
subconscious thinking that goes like 
this: 

“My banker is my friend. He per- 
forms an essential service for me. 
His business is my business. What- 
ever is good for him is good for me. 
Whatever seeks to hurt him will 
hurt me.” 

You'll probably agree with Hugh 
that there’s the real objective of 
bank p. r. 


From Robert C. Downie, president 
of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, the 
convention got some forceful com- 
ment. “Let us hope,” he said, “that 
the day will soon come when the 
head of every bank will recognize 
that good public relations stems 
from the top, and cannot be dele- 
gated without his full support of all 
aspects of employee, customer and 
public relations.”’ And the founda- 
tion of good public and human rela- 
tions is—the Golden Rule. 

Turning to national affairs, Mr. 
Downie said the philosophy of the 
welfare planners was “largely re- 


HONORARY 
L. E. Townsend, 
vice-president, 
Bank of America, 
center, received 
an honorary mem- 
bership in FPRA. 
Pictured with him 
are Lewis F. Gor- 
vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & 
Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, 
right, and J. Le- 
well Lafferty, vice- 
president, Repub- 
lic National Bank, 
Dallas 


sponsible for the most serious de. 
pression experienced in America— 
the present moral depression. Crime, 
corruption, graft, embezzlement, tax 
evasion and general moral deteriora- 
tion,” he continued, “permeate all 
segments of our society. Easy money 
and the glorification of the easy life 
have been the preachments of the 
bureaucratic planners for too long.” 
The American people will be ‘‘better 
served by a Government that pro- 
tects and stimulates individual in- 
itiative, industry and thrift, than by 
any form of paternalism or planned 
economy.” This is the basic issue 
that must be pointed up “in a clear, 
unmistakable manner.” 

FPRA’s School of Human Relations, 
a convention feature, was taught this 
year by Dr. James F. Bender, direc- 
tor of the National Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, New York. He had 
a full house for each of his four 
lectures on techniques of understand- 
ing and getting along with people. 
And at another meeting Glenn 
Drake, director of the Glenn Drake 
Schools of Personality Development, 
New York, spoke. 


You will, of course, be interested 
in the FPRA’s roster of new officers. 
S. H. Chelsted (everybody calls him 
Jim), vice-president of the Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, moved into the 
presidency. His successor as first 
vice-president is William B. Hall, 
vice-president of The Detroit Bank, 
while L. L. Matthews, president of 
the American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, is second vice-presi- 
dent. As its third vice-president the 
association elected Rod Maclean, as- 
sistant vice-president, Union Bank 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) ings Bank, San Diego; William E. 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles. (Rod Singletary, assistant vice-president, 
is the man who writes those clever Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
verses you’ve seen in several national Winston-Salem, North Corolina; 
magazines.) William O. Heath, vice- Harold Marshall; and “Del” Dela- 
president, Harris Trust & Savings mater. 
Bank of Chicago, holds the trea- The association demonstrated the 
surer’s office for another year. pleasant human relations it preaches 
Here are six new three-year direc- by giving an honorary life mem- 
tors: John L. Chapman, vice-presi- bership to L. E. Townsend, vice- 
dent, City National Bank & Trust president of the Bank of America, 
Company, Chicago; Rex V. Lentz, San Francisco. Lou received his 
director of special services depart- honor at the last session from Lewis 
ment, Mercantile National Bank, F. Gordon, vice-president of the 
Dallas; George W. Sears, vice-presi- Citizens & Southern National Bank 
dent, First National Trust & Sav- of Atlanta. 


THE CHANGEPOINT STORY: 


Preston E. Reed, FPRA’s executive vice. 


Counter Sets that are president, takes time out from his con. 


vention duties to pick up a plateful of 


TEAMED for SERVICE! a 


At the convention opening in the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel the dele. 
gates were welcomed to’ Florida by 
J. E. Bryan, president of the Florida 
Bankers Association and of the 
Union Trust Company, St. Peters 
burg. 

Your correspondent would also 
like to add that the general Florida 
convention committee, headed by 
George H. Rast, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Leesburg, and the 
Florida reception committee, whose 
chairman was J. Lee Ballard, presi- 
dent of the Gulf Beach Bank, St 
Petersburg Beach, helped make 
pleasant everybody’s stay in the land 

CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens and of sunshine, flaming hibiscus, and 
Perpetual Calendars are designed to add reyes youme. 


to your bank’s appearance of quality and Next year’s convention, Ed, is at 


beauty ... to give your customers con- Coronado Beach Hotel, Coronado 

venient, dependable service. You'll want Beach, California, which, I under- 

CHANGEPOINT Pens and Calendars stand, is near San Diego. Meanwhile, 

for your bank counters and CHANGE- until a better meeting comes along, 

POINT Pens for every desk. the 1951 edition is o.k. with this 
reporter. 


Ask that reformed alligator! 
All parts of CHANGEPOINT pens are Yours, 


easily replaceable and the calendars last PE 
forever. P. S. BANKING says that in this 
month’s Methods and Ideas depart 


ment there’s a sampling of the many 


Other designs in Bronze, Chrome or ideas exchanged at the Hollywood 
Aluminum; Single or Double Face. meetings. Page 45. 


Write for Illustrations and Prices. IAA AAAS 
According to Dr. J. Marvin Peter- 
son of the Federal Reserve Bank 


@ person who knows more abou 
Formerly W. K. Kerr Pen Company TULSA, OKLAHOMA money than someone who his 
money.” 
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Careers for Women 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


happened in 1948-49) three women 
head national committees of the In- 
stitute. BARBARA PENDLETON, assis- 
tant cashier of the Grand Avenue 
Bank, Kansas City, is the chairman 
of the National Women’s Committee ; 
KATHRYN BELL, assistant cashier of 
The Barnett National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, is chairman of the National 
Membership and Enrolment Com- 
mittee; and FRANCES E. SAMMONS, 
secretary to Vice-president Robert 
§. Pringle, Fulton National Bank of 
Atlanta, is chairman of the National 
Publicity Committee. 

In addition to the national chair- 
men, 24 women are serving as as- 
sociate councilmen and on national 
committees of the Institute. These 
include: Debate Committe, DoroTHY 
R. ANDERSON, The United States 
National Bank of Portland; Mem- 
bership and Enrolment, KATHRYN S. 
MoorMAN, National Bank of Tulsa; 
Publicity, Lois D. Harris, First Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, Roanoke; 
KATHRYN L. GANNON, The Detroit 
Bank; VIOLET W. NEWTON, assistant 
cashier, National Bank of Geneva, 
New York; and GERTRUDE M. RoBIL- 
LARD, First and American National 
Bank of Duluth. 

Forum and Seminar Committee, 
DENEFrF, First National Bank 
in Spokane, and BETTY J. TIDWELL, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; 
Public Speaking, IWETA MILLER, as- 
sistant cashier, City National Bank, 
Houston. 

Women’s Committee, ALLALEE A. 
BABBIDGE, The Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Buffalo; 
DoroTHY J. BusH, The Colonial 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh; JESSIE 
Cocan, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; CALLIE DEACONSON, 
Wilmington Trust Company; BIRDIE 
LeiGH Eva, The American National 
Bank, Austin; MARION E. HICKEY, 
Fruitridge Office, The Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, Sacramento; 


Dorothy Bush Jessie Cogan 
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EpITtH H. KESSLER, Fourth National 
Bank in Wichita; MAry B. LARKIN, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
INGA K. PETERSON, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Racine; SARAH WAR- 
ING RENNA, The Atlantic National 
Bank, Jacksonville; Doris VAN DEL- 
LEN, The Michigan Trust Company, 
Grand Rapids; and MARY WILLIAMS, 
First Ave. Branch, Peoples National 
Bank of Washington in Seattle. 

Associate councilmen are: MARIE 
M. OLSEN, assistant cashier of The 
First National Bank of Glen Cove, 
New York; M. AGNES NEWMAN, Da- 
kota National Bank, Fargo; MARTHA 
R. LercH, Commercial National 
Bank, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Because we believe our readers 
will be interested in learning more 
about the business careers of these 
women Institute leaders, we present 
some highlights on a few of these 
workers. 


Career Highlights 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
SAMMONS: She joined the secretarial 
staff of the Fulton National Bank 
in August 1946 and immediately 
joined Atlanta Chapter, A.I.B. From 
September 1946 to December 1950 
she completed 12 courses, earning 
the Institute’s prestandard, standard, 
and graduate certificates. 

Miss SAMMONS has servec. on her 
chapter’s membership and w men’s 
committees, as a member of the 
board of governors, as_ chapter 
treasurer, second vice - president, 
chairman of publicity, and editor of 
the A.I.B. NEWS. She has addressed 
two of the four regional officers’ 
conferences she has attended and 
has been a delegate to four Institute 
conventions. In 1950-51 she was a 
member of the National Forum and 
Seminar Committee and in 1951 she 
was one of 10 A.IB. girls con- 
sidered by the Bank Women for the 
Jean Arnot Reid Award. 


AND ENROLMENT COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN BELL: Miss BELL 
has established many firsts in her 


Callie Deaconson Marion Hickey 


career. She joined the secretarial 
staff of The Barnett National Bank 
in 1937. She was promoted to 
officers’ assistant in 1943 and, in 
1947 was elected assistant cashier, 
becoming the bank’s first woman 
officer. Like Miss SAMMONS, she 
holds the prestandard, standard, and 
graduate certificates of the Insti- 
tute, and is the only Florida woman 
tc have received the latter. 

She has served on every commit- 
tee and held every office in Jackson- 
ville Chapter. She is the only woman 
to have held the chapter presidency 
(1946-47). Miss BELL has partici- 
pated in the programs of the two 
national conventions of the Insti- 
tute; twice served on the National 
Memberships and Enrolment Com- 
mittee before becoming its chair- 
man. In 1950, she became a member 
of the chapter’s faculty, instructing 
in “Fundamentals of Banking.” 

While active in Institute affairs, 
she has held several ABW posts; 
taken work at the University of 
Florida; and participated in innu- 
merable Jacksonville civic projects. 


W omen’s COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
PENDLETON: At the age of 17, Miss 
PENDLETON started her banking 
career aS a messenger and subse- 
quently has worked in practically 
every department, She became as- 
sociated with the Grand Avenue 
Bank in 1947. She joined the A.LB. 
in 1942, when she first entered bank- 
ing, and received her standard cer- 
tificate in 1949. In 1950 she won 
the ABW’s Jean Arnot Reid Award. 

Miss PENDLETON has held most 
of the offices in her chapter, has 
entered into chapter debating, and 
is a past editor of the Kansas City 
Banker. As chairman of the Wom- 
en’s Committee, Miss PENDLETON 
travels around the country consid- 
erable, speaking at A.I.B. affairs 
and women’s financial forums. She 
serves on the public relations com- 
mittee of the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation and is an instructor at 
the MBA’s public relations school. 


Edith Kessler Inga Peterson 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


ness—the men who are likely to suc- 
ceed to the top jobs. 

New Business Contests. They’re 
inappropriate for officers, some dele- 
gates thought. Getting new business 
is part of every officer’s job, and his 
annual bonus is sufficient reward. On 
the contrary, said others, the con- 
test is a good stimulant; it develops 
the competitive spirit. 

One bank, after talking over the 
idea with its executive staff, put on 
a contest, offering cash prizes and 
extra vacation to the two top pro- 
ducers. New business reached a re- 
cord high. Another bank’s contest 
was on a team basis, with senior 
and junior officers on each squad. 
There were money prizes and per- 
centages on new accounts that 
stayed with the bank more than six 
months. 

Bank Pays for Calls. Again, one 
bank divides all accounts over $5,- 
000 among the officers and staff, 
and pays for each call made: $3 to 
senior officers, $2 to juniors, and 
$1.50 to non-officers. Each solicitor 
must canvass his list twice a year. 
There are follow-up memos on the 
number of calls made, and reminders 
of those unmade. This program is 
carried out during working hours. 
In another bank the officers spend 
two half days a week making calls. 
It’s best to get an appointment with 
the customer or prospect; don’t just 
“drop in.” 


First National Bank in Dallas is keeping 
customers happy while they dodge the 
steel supports necessitated by improve- 
ments in the main lobby. Two large 
murals caricaturing construction activity 
have been painted on the plywood that 


closes off the mezzanine. A feature of 

the bank’s remodeling project is the 

“Dallas Room,” a community service 
auditorium 


This new outdoor sign, opposite the Shamrock Hotel in Houston, flashes a 
bank’s welcome to the thousands of convention visitors. No advertising is to 
be carried, although there will be occasional public service messages. — Local 
convention chairmen, the bank reports, are already asking for mention of 
their meetings. The illuminated sign is 68’ x 27’, with an 80-foot base for 
landscaping. It was described at the FPRA convention. 


How can contests be set up to 
give everyone (contact as well as 
non-contact people) an equal chance? 
The delegates found this one hard 
to answer. As somebody remarked, 
“Tt takes an Einstein to weight jobs 
properly.” 

Memo: Be sure your contests com- 
ply with the wage hour and wage 
stabilization regulations. 

Dovetail Your Program. Generally 
speaking, advertising and publicity 
should dovetail with new business 
development, and should be tailor- 
made to meet the bank’s needs. Well- 
integrated programs yield the best 
results. 

And how about a vice-president 
in charge of sales? 

Watch the Balances. One bank has 
a history card for every account of 
$5,000 or more. When a card shows 
an appreciable drop in the balance 
the bookkeeping department notifies 
the officer handling the account. He 
contacts the customer, and in many 
cases the balance is increased. Of 
course allowance must be made for 
seasonal drops. 

Quickies. Follow up your Welcome 
Wagon contacts with personal calls 
or letters. . . . Contact new industries 
in your community for the names 
of their employees. ... Keep in touch 
with your chamber of commerce, 
real estate firms, and others having 
contacts with newcomers. ... Maybe 
a file on new business solicitation 
will help. 

In calling on an automobile dealer 
or insurance man, with a view to 
getting business, one bank sends 
along a specialist who can talk in 
technical terms, explaining how the 
bank’s credit can be offered to buyers 


of cars or policies. .. . Another bank 
keeps lists of all the insurance agents 
who give it business and to whom 
it sends business. If a borrower has 
no agent preference, the lists indi- 
cate which men have been helping 
the bank. .. . Occasional meetings 
with the directors are useful. Have 
a speaker, report on your plans and 
results, and inspire your board to 
sell the bank. 


Customer Relations 


ERE’S an old friend, and the 
FPRAers gave it plenty of at- 
tention. 

Courtesy Pays. The subject was 
well summed up in an incident that 
occurred in a midwestern bank. A 
man, rather shabbily dressed, hailed 
a vice-president and asked how he 
could get a $100 loan. The banker 
explained the procedure carefully and 
courteously, wondering the while 
whether his visitor could qualify. 
The man said thank you and walked 
away. Half an hour later the girl at 
the new accounts desk in the savings 
department hurried to the banker's 
desk. “That man you were talking 
with,” she exclaimed, “came right 
over to me. And believe it or not, 
he deposited $7,000! Said he liked 
the way we treat people in this 
bank!” 

Greet ’em. One delegate was heart- 
ily in favor of greeting folks when 
they come into the bank. The speaker 
said that this familiar customer re 
lations gesture of the merchants 
worked well in his bank whose presi- 
dent was usually on hand to speak 
the pleasant word. Obviously, this is 
better adapted to the smaller bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Analyses of investment 
portfolios 


Safekeeping 
of securities 


Around the clock 
mail pick-up 


Credit information 


Quick collection 
of items 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of 
security orders 


Full foreign services 


Many personal services 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
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MANY BANKERS SAY 


Glide de busing 


witte 


Over the years more and more bankers are expressing 
their appreciation of Chase correspondent service. 


They frequently refer to it as the Chase way—a 
combination of broad experience, extensive facilities 
and that extra effort and thoughtfulness that mean 

a worthwhile contribution to local banking service. 


That is why many bankers are saying 


**l like to do business with Chase.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

America on Wheels. Drive-ins, 
snorkels, auto banks, and other pro- 
viders of quick service to the busy 
public are proving very successful 
in all parts of the country. Several 
delegates reported satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Banks have had an unfavorable 
experience, it seems, with Monday 
night hours; there isn’t enough 
business to pay for the lights, one 
banker said. Sixty-five percent of the 
shopping public does its buying 
weekends. 

Suggestions. Brief your tellers on 


how to meet new customers. ... A 
bank in a college town prints its 
checks in the school colors. (This 
works well.) ... Another bank told 
the community’s teachers who’d re- 
newed their contracts that they could 
have credit up to $300. Not too many 
responded, but the idea received 
much favorable comment and proved 
to be a good contact... . Be careful 
how you say No. 


Radio 


__—— paradox exists in the 
radio field today. While some 
of the smaller stations have been 


Are Your Commercial Loans 


PROTECTED? 


Maybe they are secured by basic commodities. 


Maybe they are secured only by the general credit 
standing of the company, and that may depend in good 
part on the worth of its inventories—either raw ma- 


terials or finished goods. 


What happens if the value of those inventories drops 


suddenly and drastically? 


Look at the drop in cotton this summer—down 24% 
in just two months. Or soybeans back in 1948—off 41% 


in just four months. 


If that kind of a price decline suddenly hit the inven- 
tories on which your loans depend, you and your cus- 
tomer would do a lot of worrying, wouldn’t you? 


A lot of worrying you needn’t have suffered, too. 


Why? 


Because a large part of the risk involved in carrying 
inventories of cotton, soybeans, sugar, and a dozen other 
commodities—or the finished products made from them 
—can be eliminated by hedging in futures markets, 


Every day more and more processors are learning the 
value of taking out this kind of “insurance” on inven- 
tories. And more and more bankers are insisting on it. 


If you would like to know more about hedging and 
how the futures markets can be used to minimize risk 
and trouble on your production loans, we'll be glad to 
have one of our commodity specialists consult with 
you. Their services are available without charge or 
obligation. Just ask for their help by writing to— 


Commodity Division 100-A 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


P.S. Perhaps you’d like a brief refresher on the principles and 
practices of hedging. If you would, just ask for our booklet “How 
To Buy anp SELL CoMMopitIEs.” 


raising rates from 10 percent to 
12 percent in the last few months, 
a network rate reduction is antic. 
pated in the near future, recognizing 
that radio listening has declineg 
since the advent of television. 

Banks using radio on smaller sta. 
tions say that success depends on 
the station and the program selected 
in a given area. Local news was 
stressed as the most interesting 
subject on smaller stations. When 
ene bank asked local organizations 
to send in postcards giving data 
about local events, the radio sta. 
tion was swamped with replies. 
There seems to be a greater trend 
to spot announcements. Reason: 
better coverage for the expenditure. 

Some other highlights: A neigh. 
borhood bank in a city area reported 
using five-minute newscasts and 
featured only savings in commercial 
announcements. Results were zoned 
and it was found that 80 percent 
of the new accounts came from a 
four-mile radius. At this bank, 
radio was mentioned by new de 
positors four times as frequently 
as newspapers. An offering of 
plastic dime banks brought in 320 
requests in three days. Recommenda- 
tion: That announcers use more 
informality in presenting the conm- 
mercial spots. 


Television 


ANKS find the cost high and tele- 

vision rates are almost pricing 
banks out of the field. Types of 
programs being used: films (in 
cluding westerns), newsreels, plays, 
interviews with Hollywood stars, 
sports reel, famous Americans. 
Trend: to spots and station identi- 
fication breaks. Recommendation: 
keep commercials simple; stick to 
one point. 

News, as a feature, is considered 
better on radio than television: you 
merely listen to news unless the 
film shows actual news happenings. 
Other highlights: 30 banks repre 
sented at this clinic use television 
and spend from 10 percent to 50 
percent of their advertising budgets 
in this medium, with the majority 
spending in the higher percentage 
brackets. 


Youth Education 


ROWING interest in this subject 
G was evident from the spirited 
discussion at the special clinic 
school relations. 
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Junior Achievement Banks. Sev- 
eral speakers reported successful 
sponsorship of Junior Achievement 
enterprises. JA banks, it was 
prought out, seem to be particularly 
worthwhile projects for commercial 
banking institutions to assist. 

Vacation Job for Teacher. Bank- 
ers stressed the importance of in- 
forming teachers about banking as 
a prelude to local school relations 
programs. Vacation work in banks, 
teacher forums, and Business-Indus- 
try-Education Day programs were 
among the activities mentioned. 

Cultivate the Colleges. It was 
suggested that the colleges were a 
neglected area from the banking 
point of view, and delegates gen- 
erally agreed that a program to 
interest college men and women in 
banking careers would be helpful. 

The clinic also heard about a new 
banking textbook developed by the 
Florida Bankers Association and 
new teaching aids prepared by the 
American Bankers Association. 


Consumer Credit 


Brief Your Staff. Sell the staff 
on this department. Be sure your 
people are adequately trained; re- 
member that noncontact as well as 
the contact personnel are impor- 
tant. 

As a means of briefing the staff, 
set down, in the form of a memo 
or bulletin, the various types of 
loans the department makes and the 
circumstances under which each is 
made. Then keep this statement be- 
fore them through the medium of 
staff meetings. 

Case Histories Help. It’s a good 
idea to assemble case histories for 
staffers who meet the public. These 
point up the things the employees 
can do to publicize the department. 
For instance, tellers can suggest 
short-term loans to customers who 
are withdrawing money for an 
emergency or special purpose; thus, 
at a small cost, the bank balance can 
be kept intact. 

Much Depends on the Interviewer. 
The personality of the interviewer 
is important. Many prospective bor- 
rowers are ill at ease: they feel 
they'll be turned down or they’re 
reluctant to ask a friend or rela- 
tive to be a co-maker. The inter- 
viewer must soothe these misgivings 
and put the prospect at ease. Show 
him that his application will get 
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friendly treatment, and that he’s 
doing the bank a favor by borrow- 
ing. You want his business and will 
be grateful for it. Make the loan a 
simple, businesslike transaction. 

Letters to previous borrowers are 
a good source of new business. Keep 
in touch with your customers. 


Lobby and Window Displays 


of homemade vs. pro- 
fessional displays brought out 
advantages of each. Those favor- 
ing homemade displays said they 
can be constructed at moderate cost 
and can be more readily geared to 
the local community. Comment: 
“In a small city it pays to scout 
around your own community and 
get up your own displays.” Those 
who advocate professional displays 
said that such displays have a more 
finished appearance and furnish the 
bank with creative ideas. Many 
banks use both types to round out 
their programs. 

Some recent display ideas in- 
clude: A 10-foot Christmas card in 
the lobby; 4’ x 8’ lighted panel for 
full-page newspaper ads; a giant 
birthday cake; displays of local in- 
dustries; collection of finger-paint- 
ing by school children. 


Newspaper Advertising 


suggestion: Know your 
publishers. 

Scheduling. One large bank of- 
fered to send the newspapers its 
advertisements well in advance, to 
be used as space conditions per- 


An illustration from “Welcome to Amer- 
ican National” 


HOSPITALIZATION 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 


“Things which make your job more pleasant and rewarding.” 


mitted. The publishers were grate- 
ful for the idea; now they can use 
the ads to good advantage all 
around. Another bank gives its 
papers an option of three publica- 
tion days. 

Tables. Rate tables are particu- 
larly effective in ads on the classi- 
fied page. Repayment charts help; 
they give the applicant confidence 
in his ability to meet his obligations, 
and provide him with more informa- 
tion. One banker said a customer 
came in to ask for “one of those 
$15 ads.” 


Another "Welcome" Manual 


MERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
TrusT COMPANY of Chicago has 
just published an employee manual 
explaining bank operations, employ- 
ment practices and staff benefits. 
The 34-page booklet is entitled 
“Welcome to American National.” 
It’s printed in two colors, illustrated 
with cartoons and divided into three 
sections: “The Bank and Its Ser- 
vices;” “The Bank and You;” and 
“You and the Customer.” 
Emphasizing to new employees 
the need for courtesy, the text says: 
“Never be short, impatient or su- 
perior; and, by all means, refer any 
questions you cannot answer to 
someone who can. ... Many of our 
customers never come into the bank. 
Their impressions of us are largely 
gained ‘by mail,’ and it is important 
that all correspondence going out 
of the bank helps to make these 
impressions favorable.” 


Rainy Day Service 


HE ForT WORTH NATIONAL 

BANK’s assistant vice-president, 
Reed Sass, offers this public re- 
lations problem: “Suppose your 
bank’s garage or customers’ park- 
ing lot is located a city block from 
the bank. The facility represents 
an investment in good public rela- 
tions. But what happens to your 
customers. when it’s raining? Can 
they get to the bank without getting 
wringing wet and very unhappy 
about the entire setup?” 

Fort WorTH NATIONAL has solved 
the problem. When it rains the 
bank’s garage attendants roll out a 
stand containing 60 black umbrel- 
las. The rack bears a sign showing 
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a man holding an opened umbrella. 
There’s also this friendly bit of 
verse: “Yours to use, yours to bor- 
row. But please return—could rain 
tomorrow. Another service of The 
Fort Worth National Bank.” 

Each umbrella has been silk- 
screened with the bank’s signature 
and emblem. “Thus,” says Mr. Sass, 
“each customer using one of the 
opened umbrellas is a walking ad- 
vertisement of the bank. The sig- 
nature also assists in reminding the 
customer where he or she got the 
umbrella and where it should be re- 


One prominent New York banker* says... 
“Our Bank-By-Mail volume 


our mail department fore 


turned. The score to date on losses 
is one umbrella not yet returned— 
but hopes still high for its re- 
covery.” 

The stand, made of walnut panel- 
ing, was made in the workshop of 
R. W. Fender, Fort Worth National 
vice-president and assistant trust 
officer. 


Crafts Carnival 
HE BANK OF VIRGINIA, Rich- 
mond, found that a “crafts carni- 
val” is an excellent builder of com- 
munity goodwill. 


increased 7 0% 
e decreased 2 5% 


when we installed the 


CURTIS BANK-BY-MAIL SYSTEM 


MORE CU 
VOLUME MEANS 
MORE 


AND LESS LOB 
The Curtis Bank-By 
bank too, because 


@ One-pi 
One-pi 
collating 


-Mail System will increas 


ece unit encourages great 
ece system saves addressing, 
by bank personne!. 


STOMERS 


e volume and save time in your 


er use by depositors 
folding and 


Send for Samples 


*Name on request. 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


HARTFORD-ST. 


YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension plan should 
reflect today’s changing tax, labor and economic conditions. 
Much of our work is devoted to the revision and extension of 
existing plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing programs. 
Acopy of our pension brochure will be sent to you upon request. 


MaArsnu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
BROKERS *© CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 


INSURANCE 


The exhibit in the bank wa 
sponsored by the city Departmen 
of Recreation and Parks as a means 
of demonstrating and displaying the 
creative work of Richmond regi. 
dents. More than 300 entries, rang. 
ing from furniture to handmade 
silver earrings, were shown in the 
lobby and in an exhibit room on the 
lower banking floor during a three. 
day period. Articles were classified 
into several divisions, and there were 
demonstrations in each. The city’s 
garden clubs provided flower ar. 
rangements. Hostesses from civic 
and community groups welcomed 
the huhdreds of visitors. 


In Brief 


THE MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL 
BANK, with offices in Freeport, Mer. 
rick, and West Hempstead, New 
York, sponsored a money-raising 
project for six Nassau County hos- 
pitals. At the Long Island Industrial 
Exposition, the bank used mode 
electric trains, travelling over a 
panorama of a typical Long Island 
village, to collect coins for the in- 
stitutions. Visitors put spare change 
in the cars, each named for a hospi- 
tal. 


FRANKLIN WASHINGTON TRUST 
ComMPANY of Newark, New Jersey, 
mailed with its statements a blotter 
calling attention to the shortage of 
small coins and asking customers 
to deposit or exchange them. “Easy- 
to-use coin wrappers are available 
at any of our teller windows,” said 
a message from President Stanley 
Marek. “Do it this week.” 


The radio program “Party Line,” 
sponsored by the PIONEER BANK of 
Chattanooga, was named “Program 


“You are very truthful, very frank, very 
courageous and very fired!” 
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of the Year” in that city. It fea- 
tures prominent personalities and 
has won several national awards. 


BANK OF AMERICA has published 
a multi-color brochure, “Basic Cali- 
fornia,” presenting facts about the 
market served by the bank. Statis- 
tices are presented in charts and 
tables against photographic back- 
grounds and illustrations that hu- 
manize the data. 


BANK OF MONTREAL published 
three advertisements based on its 
1951 annual statement. One was the 
formal statement for the business 
community, the second a highlight 
presentation for the public in larger 
centers, while the third was spe- 
cially prepared for the rural areas 
served by the bank’s offices. 


NATIONAL BANK OF GERMANTOWN 
(Pennsylvania) received numerous 
compliments on a newspaper adver- 


tisement captioned “They’re run- | 
ning our business . . . let’s be sure | 


they run it right.” Illustrated with 
a drawing of Congress in session, it 
was addressed to the citizen’s re- 
sponsibility for and power to con- 
trol Federal waste. 


The three Buffalo savings banks 


Here's Another SIKES-Seating Success Story! 


Comfortable and in eminent good taste are the fine chairs above in 
the Treasurer’s office of the Haverhill Savings Bank, Haverhill, Mass. 
This exclusive SIKES installation was made by D. J. Casey Paper Co. 
All offices were SIKES-chair-furnished. For rich beauty, warmth, and 


all-day working comfort in your offices, consider SIKES first! Write 
for beautifully illustrated new Catalog No. 22 and full details. 


| S IKE S furniture 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC., 24 CHURCHILL ST., BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


participated in local promotion of | 
“Know Your America Week” by | 


jointly creating a poster, “The Ro- 
mance of Old Glory.” It pictured, in 


color, various flags, from the Viking | 
and Columbus banners to the 1814 | 
emblem that inspired Francis Scott | 


Key. Fifty thousand posters were 
distributed. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY of 


Providence, Rhode Island, makes an | 


annual award of $200 for Christmas 


ads produced by seniors at the | 


Rhode Island School of Design. Part 
of the money goes to the school’s 
scholarship fund, the remainder 
being distributed to the winners. 
Top prize for 1951 went to Robert 
L. Timmins of Nahant, Massachu- 


setts, who symbolized the bank’s | 
slogan, “Everybody’s Bank.” His ad | 


was published on December 24. 


The BANK OF DouGLaAs, Arizona, | 


is sponsoring a semi-weekly broad- 
cast of a political report featuring 


local and statewide political news, | 


and national happenings on this 
front as they affect Arizona. 
JOHN L. COOLEY 


January 1952 


SOUTHEAST 


) the 6th Federal Reserve District, is one C4 
| of the 12 key cities in America for the transfer 

of money and credit. 

Being at the “money crossroads of the Southeast” The Fulton 
National Bank offers direct clearing facilities with over 1100 
banks in eight Southeastern States. 

Call on “The Friendly Fulton” to help serve your accounts 
with branches in the Southeast. You'll find our correspond- 
ent service fast, accurate and dependable. 


9 Offices in Atlanta and Decatur 
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NAMES IN INDUSTRY. . 
CHOOSE 


DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 
set with ‘‘thread-in"’ point 
section. A real time and 
money saver in any office. 


MORRISET—the constant flowing, all- 
round writing implement that holds a 
full 2% ounces of ink for months of 
writing without refill. Your choice of five 
quickly replaceable “thread-in” points— 
extra fine, fine, medium, broad, stub. 


BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture, 


MEMO PADS-—available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used. or standard 
box style. 


LETTER TRAY—strong two 
point suspension allows 
access from entire front 
and both sides. Tiers 
quickly added. legal or 
letter size. 


MEDIUM 
THERE IS NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR QUALITY. All 


Morris writing sets are 


FINE equipped with iridum 


lipped points and each 


point is tested and ap- 
proved at factory for 
EXTRA FINE writeability 


Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


BERT M. Morris Co. 


Dept. BK101, 8651 West Third Street —Los Angeles 48, California 
In Canada McFarlane Son & Hodgsen, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined. per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 
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The Fourth National 
Credit Conference 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


basis—without the “V” regulation guaranty, if possible 
The vast majority of loans is on this basis. Apart fron 
the greater interest return, we, as bankers, all dislike 
government guaranties in principle. However, in many 
defense production loans, banks cannot and shoul 
not take the full risk involved. In these instances, the 
“Vv” Loan partial guaranty is justifiable. Private bank. 
ing is willing, in these cases, to use its facilities— 
and its funds (and assume the risk)—in the financing 
of production for the military, thus eliminating th 
creation of overlapping financing agencies of the goy. 
ernment which would otherwise be required. I say 
that the “V” Loan partial guaranty is justified, fully 
concurring in the truth of the statement made by 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the American Bankers Associa. 
tion, and president of the Park National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio, at this Conference last year, that “There are to 
many in the banking business who seem to like security, 
regardless of the sacrifice of personal rights, rather 
than to assume the normal risks of life and the banking 
business.” 


EARL L. Butz, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 


ILD price inflation is in prospect for the United 

States for the coming year, and very likely for 
the next two years. If a general war is avoided, sharply 
rising prices are not expected. The general price level 
may advance as much as 3 to 5 percent a year in the 
next couple of years. Price rises will result from ou 
expanded defense program and a continued high level 
of domestic capital investment. These will cause a high 
level of business activity, approximately full employ: 
ment, and a high demand for food products and cor 
sumer goods generally. 

The anticipated price rise during the year or two 
ahead will be substantially less than during the first 
year of the Korean war. During that interval, whole 
sale prices in the United States rose about 16 percent. 
In the main, prices reached a peak about February 
1951, and then declined some by the late summer of 
1951. By November they were on a modest rise agail. 
It appears that the price deflation which occurred dur 
ing the late summer of 1951 has now run its course, 
on the average, and from now on prices will head wp 
gradually. However, occasional and unpredictable pric 
relapses will occur with the changing patterns of mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic developments. More 
over, it should be pointed out that not every com 
modity will share in the price recovery. Some individual 
products and some geographical areas will continue t 
experience receding prices, temporarily at least. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE 


— TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS AT 31° 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and 
Bankers 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks 


$ 208,563,694.03 
82,392,723.76 


Government and other ( 
Other Bonds and Stocks \ \ 


Not exceeding 


606,049,516.38 


80,023,415.98 
Call and Short Loans (Security held of sufficient 31. 639,205.12 


$1,008,668,555.27 
647,199,801.73 


Total Quick Assets 


+ (After full provision for 
Loans and Discounts bad and doubtful debts) 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit for 
Customers (See contra) 

Bank Premises 

Other Assets 


49,878,138.81 
22,158,598.11 
6,192,521.95 


Total Assets $1,734,097,615.87 


OCTOBER, 1951 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in Circulation 
Deposits 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit (see 


contra) 


24,151.16 
1,615,067,231.24 
49,878,138.81 


Other Liabilities 2,614,275.50 


Total Liabilities to the Public. .. . $1,667,583,796.71 
Capital Paid Up 30,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 30,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid 770,404.43 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss 


Account 5,743,414.73 


Total Liabilities 


$1,734,097,615.87 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Year Ended October, 1951 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1951, before Dominion Government taxes but after appropriations 


to Contingent Reserves, out of which full provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts 


less: 
Provision for Dominion Government taxes 
Depreciation on Bank Premises 


Net Profits after the foregoing deductions 
Dividends 


Amount carried forward 


Balance Profit and Loss Account 31st October, 1950 
Balance Profit and Loss Account 31st October, 1951 


S. M. WEDD 


PRESIDENT 


January 1952 


$8,378,339.84 


$3,005,000.00 
1,350,194.38  4,355,194.38 
$4,023,145.46 
3,000,000.00 


$1,023,145.46 
4,720,269.27 
$5,743,414.73 


JAMES STEWART 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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Bank Earnings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 
taxes, the proportion of the gross 
and of the net income of banks 
which will be paid in Federal taxes 
covering the years 1951 and 1952 
will undoubtedly be higher than in 
any previous year. 

The present income tax laws place 
a heavy burden on the banking 
system by restricting bank earnings 
during a period when both income, 
and the risks involved in obtaining 
this income, are expanding. A 
handicap is placed upon the bank- 
ing system in its efforts to build 
up its capital funds, while at the 
same time paying out to stockhold- 
ers in dividends an amount sufficient 
to justify a continued investment 
in the banking business on the part 
of the public. Looked at solely 
from the standpoint of dollar totals, 
the gross income, and to a lesser 
extent the net income, of banks 
in 1951 and in 1952 will appear 
substantial in relation to previous 
experience. However, when these 
dollar figures are viewed in terms 
of the tremendous expansion which 
has taken place in the volume of 
risk assets and in terms of the 
rate earned after income taxes on 
capital funds, they appear much 
less impressive. 


Tax Survey 


The recent announcement of the 
Federal Reserve Board, that it will 
conduct a survey to determine 
whether the tax burden of banks 
is so high they cannot attract new 
capital, is most encouraging. The 
survey will consist of a confidential 
questionnaire on taxes and will be 
sent to a selected sample of 1,500 
commercial banks throughout the 
country. The information received 
will then be tabulated and analyzed 


by the Federal Reserve Board and, 


its findings will be made available 
to the Treasury Department, Fed- 
eral and state agencies and bank- 
ers’ associations. The American 
Bankers Association, in a letter 
sent by its president to all member 
banks, has asked for full coopera- 
tion in providing the tax data re- 
quested. 

Net earnings of banks have failed 
to keep pace with the expansion 
in gross operating income, despite 
the excellent job of cost control 
which has characterized banking 
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operations. A substantial portion of 
the increased Federal taxes which 
banks will pay out of 1952 earnings 
would otherwise have been used to 
bolster capital funds or increase 
dividends to stockholders, or to ac- 
complish both. 

Continued growth in capital funds 
is essential as risk assets increase, 
if banks are to continue to occupy 
a strong and conservative position. 
A fair rate of return on stockhold- 
ers’ investments, competitive with 
the return which such money could 
earn in other businesses, is essen- 


tial if present banking capital is 
to be retained and increased ag 
needs arise. Any business, including 
banking, if it is to continue in a 
healthy condition, must be a profit- 
able business. If banking is not 
called upon to assume more than 
its fair share of the Federal tax 
burden, it should again demonstrate 
in 1952 its ability to provide ade- 
quate credit for an expanding econ- 
omy at reasonable cost and with 
a margin of operating profit which 
reflects favorably on banking mana- 
gerial ability. 


CCC Interest Rate to Banks 


Increased to 2 Percent 


HE persistent efforts of the 

American Bankers Association 
to secure a fairer compensation for 
the making and servicing of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans 
have borne fruit. Effective with the 
1952 crops, the rate paid to banks 
on CCC loans will be 2 percent— 
an increase of 4% of 1 percent over 
the present rate of 1% percent. 

At the A.B.A. convention in Octo- 
ber, the Agricultural Commission 
adopted a brief, arguing that al- 
though the banks were doing most 
of the work in handling the loans, 
they were not permitted to retain 
a fair share of the interest. The 
brief was sent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, along with a request 
for a hearing. 

Representatives of the Associa- 
tion met with the CCC early in 
November and on December 4 the 
USDA notified the A.B.A. of the 
change in the CCC loan compensa- 
tion. The notification is contained 
in a letter from C. J. McCormick, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, to 
W. W. Campbell, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission and 
president, National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, Forrest City. 

The A.B.A. brief (which may be 
found on page 56 of November 
BANKING) made it clear that the 
Association did not wish to raise 
the charge to the farmers. It was 
interested only in securing for the 
banks a larger share of the interest 
charged the farmer in order that 
the banks might be properly com- 
pensated for the services performed, 


especially in view of rising costs of 
operation. However, in notifying 
the A.B.A. of the change in com- 
pensation, Acting Secretary McCor- 
mick stated that the charge to the 
farmer would be increased from 3 
percent to 3% percent in recogni- 
tion of the increased cost of money 
generally. 

Some banks handle CCC loans 
under a servicing agreement, and 
they too will receive higher com- 
pensation. These are banks which 
are unable to make their own funds 
available for CCC loans but wish 
to offer the service to the farmers 
in their area. They use Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds to make 
the loans and then are paid a ser- 
vice fee for the use of their facilities. 

The service fee is computed 
monthly by using two figures: The 
average daily balance of CCC loans 
held by the bank during the month 
and the average size of the loans 
held during the month. Since ser- 
vicing a large number of small 
loans costs more than servicing 4 
few big ones, the CCC pays a higher 
per annum rate as the average size 
of the loans held decreases. A 
sliding scale is used to determine 
the rate paid in any one month. 

The average size loan held during 
the month determines the rate 
which applies that month. Then the 
CCC pays a service fee of 1/12 of 
that percent of the average daily 
balance of Corporation loans held. 
Thus, as the number and size of 
the CCC loans in the bank changes, 
the service fee also changes. 
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The new sliding scale under which 
these payments are computed runs: 

If the average size loan held on 
behalf of the CCC during the month 
is $1,000 or under, the per annum 
rate used to compute that month’s 
fee is 1% of average daily balance. 

If over $1,000 but not over $2,000 
fee is 14%. 

If over $2,000 but not over $4,000 
fee is 4%. 

If over $4,000 fee is 14%. 

At present, the per annum rates 
in this sliding scale range from 1/10 
to % percent. As in the past, the 
bank is guaranteed a minimum 
monthly service fee of $5. 

Banks handling CCC loans in the 
regular way are guaranteed a mini- 
mum fee of $5 on each loan. This 
guaranty is given as an inducement 
for the banks to retain their CCC 
paper and, therefore, applies only 
to loans held until maturity by the 
originating bank or those sold to 
the CCC because the Corporation 
required the bank to do so. 


The only case in which a bank 
might conceivably not receive $5 
on a loan is when the loan is so 
small the farmer has paid a total 
interest of less than $5. In these 
cases, the bank is permitted to re- 
tain the entire interest paid. 


Neither the handling of loans for 
a service fee nor the $5 minimum 
guaranty applies to loans on cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, or naval stores. 
Loans on these crops are covered 
by different agreements and are 
handled on a different set-up. 


International Credit Conference 


Cc. R. GOSSETT 


The Italian Bankers Association 
developed and presented the first 
International Credit Conference, 
which was held in Rome, Italy, Oc- 
tober 18 to 24, 1951. Mr. Gossett, 
president, Security National Bank, 
Sioux City, Iowa, represented the 
American Bankers Association at 
the conference, which was attended 
by delegates from 49 countries. 

The subjects for discussion were 
bank liquidity, control of inflation, 
and the financing of imports. There 
were several articles prepared on all 
of these subjects by bankers and 
economists from various countries, 
and many of them spoke briefly, 
giving a résumé of their papers. 


z= of the forty-nine countries 
represented at the International 
Credit conference have central banks 
which, in some cases, as in England 
and France, are owned by the gov- 
ernment. Rates of interest and re- 
discount rates, as well as reserves, 
are set by the government. In the 
summary of the discussions on bank 
liquidity, it was brought out that 
it is highly desirable to keep banks 
liquid, the principal objective being 
to maintain a high quality rather 
than quantity of credit. The liquid 
position of the banks in the United 
States today is very favorable, in 
comparison with other nations. 
The control of inflation received 


“Where do corporals go?” 


January 1952 


the most attention at the conference, 
because the trend throughout the 
world today is to have further mone- 
tary inflation, which is detrimental 
to the economy of every country 
that suffers from it. It was the con- 
sensus of the delegates representing 
the different countries that, primar- 
ily, inflation is created by the ac- 
tivities of government. 


We are more fortunate than many 
other countries, in that we have a 
Federal Reserve Board which is 
averse to inflation. Therefore, we 
should be able to counteract a por- 
tion of the detrimental tendency 
created by the Government. In other 
words, where other countries have 
had inflation and are having it again, 
they have no fear of deflation as 
we have in our country; their only 
fear is that of inflation and another 
devaluation of their currency. What 
we should be more concerned about 
in this country is further inflation 
and not deflation, for if we could 
have a stabilization of our money, 
even on the present basis, it would 
be of material benefit, not only to 
the people of our country, but to 
those of the other nations of the 
world. 

The people of our country will 
have to realize the evils of in- 
flation and demand a sound monetary 
policy before the politicians will have 
the fortitude to inaugurate such a 
policy. In the destruction of a free 
enterprise the monetary system is 
first destroyed. Therefore, it is the 
banker’s obligation to inform his 
customers of the tragic results of 
inflation. It was the general opinion 
of the delegates of other countries 
that we are a wealthy nation but 
that we are spendthrifts and lack 
intelligent management of our re- 
sources. 

This International Credit Confer- 
ence did, in my opinion, promote a 
better understanding of the common 
problems of bank liquidity and the 
control of inflation, as well as other 
mutual problems. It developed suf- 
ficient interest so that many of the 
delegates felt that another such 
conference should be held in two 
years. 
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You're positively protected! 


iCDOIC DEPOSITORY SYSTEMS 


Regardless of the hour, Diebold After-Hour Depository Sys- 
tems constantly safeguard your customers’ deposits. There 
can be no 2 A. M. “fishing” attack on your after-hour deposi- 
tory. Diebold’s exclusive “Anti-Fishing” deposit head design 
cancels out such attacks. And for protection plus, chute and 
chest are protected by banking’s finest burglar alarm system— 
Diebold-McClintock. In every consideration, Diebold Deposi- 
tory Systems are top choice in the banking field. If you are 
planning After-Hour Deposit service or want to modernize 
your present system, let the Diebold Bank Specialist give you 
all the details. The coupon below will speed your request. After-Hour Depos- 


itory Chest with 
Diebold- McClintock 


“BANKING’S FINEST DEPOSITORY SERVICE” alarm protection. 


Square head with conven- Round head with convention- Round head with new rotary 
tional hopper opening — al hopper opening—equipped type hopper opening— 
equipped with ‘‘Anti-Fishing'’ with ‘‘Anti-Fishing'’ device. equipped with ‘‘Anti- 
device. Fishing'’ device. 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT © BURGLAR ALARMS DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED us 
109 ‘oa: . i 
SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS © MICRO- 3009 Rend, 8. Canton, Onto 


0 Please have a Diebold Bank Specialist 
FILM @ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND VISIBLE call regarding After-Hour Depositories. 


FILING EQUIPMENT 00 Send additional information on 
Diebold After-Hour Depositories. 


iebold 


‘*PRE-EMINENT SINCE 1859"? 


Beef Cattle Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


When I came to Florida 26 years 
ago the average crop of ranch 
cattle was worth from $5 to $2 
per head, with very few being valueq 
over $20. The calf crop usually was 
sold at from $8 to $15 per head 
The percentage of the calf crop was 
very small compared to the per. 
centage now. I recall that about 
two years before World War II one 
of my good customers sold 1,000 
head of that year’s calves at $20 
per head. At that time, he was 
very much elated over getting this 
high figure for his calf crop. Ih 
the meantime, this same customer 
has improved his cattle breeding 
and feeding program to where his 
calf crop now averages from $125 
to $150 per head. His percentage 
of calves is about three times the 
number he used to get from his 
cows. This makes it possible for 
us to raise substantially our ap- 
praisal value. 


A Golden Opportunity 


I hear quite a few bankers say 
that they know very little or nothing 
about cattle business and, there- 
fore, they make few cattle loans. 
I feel that these bankers are miss- 
ing a golden opportunity. These 
people must be financed by some 
one and I think the bankers ought 
to learn the cattle business and 
make these loans. The necessary 
knowledge can be acquired fairly 
easily by asking for assistance from 
county agents, the Agriculture Col- 
lege, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the cattle breeders’ associations, 
and bankers elsewhere who make 
this type of loan. 

Advances have been phenomenal 
during the past 25 years due to 
pasture improvement programs de- 
veloped and the cross-breeding of 
cattle. I believe that in the next 
25 we shall see a far greater im- 
provement in this industry. 

I urge bank officers serving farm 
and ranch customers to visit their 
customers as often as possible. | 
do not believe I have visited a farm 
without coming away feeling good 
and that my going had been of 
some small contribution. 

Visit your applicants’ ranches and 
farms, know their entire setups; 
and if their objectives are sound, 
back them. You can’t lose! 
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fairly 
be If your credit questions can be answered — 
UOl- 
arvice, 
sak the answers are here! 
make 
Over the years, The Pennsylvania Company has built up a 
ymenal large credit file of firms and individuals in the Philadelphia 
jue to 
ns de- That store of business and financial records is enormous. 
ing of But size is not the end-all in this type of service. Our service 
> next is complete, not just because of the amount of information 
or im- in our files, but because we have connections in every part of “8 
the nation. We are well-equipped to handle foreign names ) s 
—and we can service not only credit inquiries, but provide &. 
other facts as well. ‘it 


This is, of course, only one of a large number of services put 


to use by our Correspondent Bank “family.” If you’ll drop us THE 


a line, we’d like very much to tell you of the many ways we 

can assist your bank. Or better than that—why not come to PENNSYLVANIA 
see us for an informal talk the next time you are in Philadel- 

phia? We’d like to meet you. COMPANY 


23 Offices, Philadelphia for Banking and Trusts 


Member Federal Reserve System e Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Founded 1812 
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+L] Recently one of our biggest 


I'm glad our bank 
recommended AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE 


You can imagine how that would 
have left us up in the air... 


customers was forced out of 
business by a flood-couldn't 
pay their account with us... 


If we hadn't had AMERICAN 
CREDIT INSURANCE, we couldn't 
have paid our suppliers. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
pays you when your 
customers can't. ” 


This book gives more details on 
AMERICAN CREDIT you 
advise customers on credit policy 


AmeERICAN CrepIT INSURANCE completes your customers’ 
programs of protection . . . enables them to get cash for 
past due accounts. Many banks recommend this pro- 
tection before approving commercial loans. The bank can 
be included as a named assured without charge. Write for a 
copy of “Why Safe Credits Need Protection” to AMERICAN 
Crepit InpemNnity Company or New York, Dept. 45, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


PRESIDENT 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


over 80 percent of manufactured 
goods exported from the U.S.A., ig 
that this country can sell, obtain 
credits, and get import licenses for 
a greater volume of exports than in 
1951, Mr. Gallup told BANKING. This 
is true despite the fact that in some 
lines subject to controls in this 
country, exports will be smaller than 
in 1951. 

“The possibilities for an increased 
export trade exist,’”’ he added. ‘“‘How.- 
ever, the volume depends upon the 
policies of the Mutual Security Au- 
thority, the licenses issued by the 
Office of International Trade, and 
various import restrictions of for- 
eign countries. Despite these handi- 
caps, experienced exporters antici- 
pate an increased overall export 
business in 1952.” 


REINS ON FOREIGN AID? 


The world will carefully note Con- 
gress’ attitude toward foreign aid in 
the 1952 pre-election session — 
whether it is inclined to put a bit 
and reins on the steed or continues 
to give him his head .. . Back from 
Europe, Senator Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa) said that Prime Minister 
Churchill’s December admission that 
Britain cannot adhere to its arms 
schedule may force Congress to re- 
evaluate foreign aid. We can’t keep 
up the foreign-aid pace without im- 
pairing our own economy, the Iowan 
holds ... The Washington Post, for 
years an influential advocate of for- 
eign handouts, now editorially con- 
fesses that “the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of many friendly govern- 
ments, from Greece to the Philip- 
pines, and in Latin America as well, 
raises a bristling problem for the 
U. S. in allocating its foreign-aid 
funds.” For “American taxpayers 
obviously do not want to see their 
money lining the pockets of graft- 
ing” officials and _ contractors 
abroad; and we shall tarnish our 
reputation if we seem to “support 
venal and cynical regimes.” With 
foreign aid long virtually a built-in 
feature of our budget, to let go of 
the bear’s tail won’t be easy. 


JAPAN'S TRADE OUTLOOK: 1952 


Takeshi Watanabe, financial ad- 
viser of the Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency in Washington, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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“This is your 


Ever STOP AND TAKE A GOOD look at the Mosler 
Vault Doors that guard the currency, notes, records 
and safe deposit boxes at most banks? 

First thing that makes you draw your breath 
quickly is the thickness of that massive door, its 
tremendous weight. 

And you marvel, even more, as your banker shows 
you how these tons of special metal have been ma- 
chined to the precision of a fine watch . . . how the 
door closes with the touch of a finger . . . how the 
many massive bolts lock to turn it into an impregnable 
fortress . . . how it can be opened only when the time 
locks say so. Adds up to quite an “ounce of pre- 
vention,” doesn’t it? 

And you'll find still more reassuring surprises 
inside the vault. The new section of Mosler Safe 
Deposit Boxes, for instance, equipped with locks 


capable of over 800,000 key changes—your assurance 
that yours is the only key that will open your box. 


It’s not surprising, is it, that more banks rely on 
Mosler protective equipment than any other kind in 
the world? Actually, 80% of the leading banks to- 
gether with the great majority of Federal Reserve 
Banks rely on Mosler equipment. The Fort Knox Gold 
Storage Vaults and equipment were also built by 
Mosler. 


No modern Mosler bank vault has ever failed to 
give complete fire and burglary protection . . . even 
those which were exposed to the intense heat and 
impact of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 


Incidentally, if you are a businessman, your 
banker is a good man to talk to about the best pro- 
tective equipment to get for your own vital records, 


OVER A MILLION AND A HALF MOSLER SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES have been 
installed by banks throughout the world within the last five years. 


Your banker is proud of the vault that protects 
your valuables. Ask him to show it to you. 


Mosler Safe 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
MOSLER DRIVE-IN WINDOWS are 


being provided by an increasing num- 
er of banks for the convenience of 
their customers. Saves time and 
trouble in parking. 


THE NEW MOSLER-DUPLEX SNORKEL is being adopted 
by many banks in congested areas where a drive-in 
window installation is impractical. Provides convenient 
drive-up curb service. Solves parking and traffic prob- 
lems, saves time. 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


Mosler feels that this advertisement, which appeared, last month, in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Life, increases the high respect people have for 
the nation’s banks and the protective equipment they provide. 
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120th Annual Statement 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 
15,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP RESERVE 
$14,804,545 $29,609,091 


Condensed General Statement 
as at 3lst October, 1951 

ASSETS 
Cash, clearings and due from banks. ..... $164,423,893.84 
Government and other public securities not 

exceeding market value . 223,872,345.38 
Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 

market value  23,819,511.54 
Call loans (secured) 33,266,903.10 


Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts) . . 385,802,500.45 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra) .... 19,833,636.59 


$874,092,963.55 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation $ 16,386.34 
. $03,770,765.18 
Acceptancesand letters ofcreditoutstanding 19,833,636.59 
Other liabilities. . . 1,644,115.11 
Capital paid-up :14,804,545.85 
Reserve fund 29,609,091.72 
Dividends declared and unpaid... Joey 483,195.58 
Provision for extra distribution.......... 296,500.00 


Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 
Account 3,604,727.18 
$874,092,963.55 


GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 
Branches across Canada and in 


JAMAICA + CUBA + PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
108 Old Broad St. 49 Wall St. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


and formerly assistant to Joseph M. 
Dodge in Tokyo, furnishes BANKIng 
with brief comment on Japan’s 1952 
trade outlook: 

Prospects of Japan’s international 
balance of payments for 1952 are 
difficult to foretell. Several extraor- 
dinary factors, as well as normal 
trade, will affect the picture. In nor- 
mal trade we can expect greater ex. 
ports. However, since most of the in- 
creased exports will be to st« rling 
areas, it does not necessarily follow 
that our dollar position will be eased 
to any great extent. Japan has not 
received economic aid since July 
1951, partly because of increased 
production and partly because of the 
Korean situation. Army procure- 
ment is expected to bring in extra 
dollars to Japan also in the coming 
year. On the other hand, extraordi- 
nary obligations such as reparations, 
repayment of American aid, and 
settlement of prewar debts have not 
yet been finalized. It goes without 
saying that much will depend on 
these settlements. 


MIDDLE EAST MUDDLE 


Heartrending stories of the sad 
effects of the Anglo-Iranian oil im- 
broglio have been poured into the 
greatest and most receptive ears in 
Washington. It appears that both 
sides expect us to make good their 
growing losses. And quite properly 
so, for haven’t we taught the non- 
communist world ever since World 
War II that it is in the selfish in- 
terest of the U.S.A. to pick up the 
tab for anything that may be 
classed as “dollar shortage’? Back 
home in Iran, Premier Mossadegh 
turned on the tears and won a unan- 
imous vote of confidence when he 
reported favorable prospects for an 
American loan. Threatening Wash- 
ington with a communist Iran “un- 
less,” he put his price at $120,000, 
000 plus reinstatement of $25,000, 
000 Eximbank loan. The State De 
partment announced sympathetic 
consideration of the request. 

As if timed to reinforce Iran's 
contention of British exploitation, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
bought a page and a half in Wash- 
ington and New York papers to 
announce that, from the profits of 
its varied interests, it was paying 
the usual modest dividend of 30 per- 
cent this year. 


FORTY DAYS OF MOSSADEGH 


The 40 days or so of Prime Mit- 
ister Mossadegh’s comet-like flight 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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First on his 
"Stopping List... 


No business house in town is more important to 
the farmer than the farm equipment store. For 
it's the farm machinery merchant who helps 
keep the“ wheels turning” in every agricultural 
community. 

And, farmers in ever greater numbers are 
finding that their most profitable “stop” is at 
the sign of the Oliver Sales and Service shield. 
It’s the symbol of an organization that founded 
the tractor industry . . . that today is a leader 
in the design and development of implements 
that make farming increasingly efficient. 

Among modern Oliver advancements, for 
example, is the Raydex plow bottom, with a 
low-cost, replaceable share that comes in a 
carton of six. Another typical engineering 
achievement is the Direct Drive Power Take- 
Off on Oliver Tractors that often eliminates 
the need for an auxiliary engine on power- 
operated machines. They are indicative of 
Oliver’s purpose—providing farmers with tools 
that enable them to produce more per man- 
hour... that save time and money. 

With every forward step in the art of power 
farming the Oliver dealer’s place on main 
street becomes more prominent . . . his oppor- 
tunities to profit become more frequent. The 
OLIVER Corporation, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


en 


oliver 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’? 
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Life began at 55 for Al 


(—life at our expense!) 
(Based on Hartford Claim 112916) 


We’re a retail clothier and haberdasher ... with a good-size 
mail order business. Heading up this department, we had a 
man of 35 years service — an employee whom we trusted 
implicitly, of course. About three years ago, however, he 
developed an unsuspected taste for high life. And, with it, a 
system of “short-circuiting” our Billing and Cashier’s Depart- 
ments that enabled him to indulge this taste for three 

years with more than $53,500 of our money. When we finally 
caught up to him, an unspent $17,000 was salvaged. Our entire 
loss of $53,500 was recovered by full payment to us of our $50,000 
Hartford Blanket Position Bond, plus $3,500 of the salvaged 
money. We’ve learned that although mest employees remain 
honest throughout their business lives, there’s always the 
possibility that one will succumb to.temptation. That’s why 
we'll never be without an adequate Blanket Fidelity Bond. 


You’re probably well protected against 
employee dishonesty. But how about 
your borrowers... ? 

The danger that a large embezzle- 
ment might impair a borrower’s ability 
to repay is a risk you should check 
when examining the insurance program 
of a loan applicant. 

Wherever dishonesty insurance is 
found lacking, you will do well to sug- 


gest Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond 
coverage —“Dishonesty Insurance” at 
its efficient, economical best. Your 
Hartford agent or your insurance 


-broker can give them or you full details. 
Call Western Union “Operator 25” for 


the name and address of your local 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
representative, or write us for a free 
descriptive booklet. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford : 


Hartford Accident and Tygemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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° Hartford 15, Connecticut 


| oil contract with the British. 
|. their part the British,” states the 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 
across the UN firmament seem tp 
have made his neighbors restless 
Egypt has torn up its treaty wit, 
Britain and threatens nationalizg. 
tion of the canal. This, incidentally, 
has given Panamanians an ide, 
U. S. diplomatic intervention jp 
Egypt is reported as inevitable. The 
editor of the London Economist, 
visiting here, tells us Britain, like 
Barkis, is willin’ for the U. S. to 
take up the responsibility of pro 
tecting western interests in the 
Middle East, not merely with dollars 
but, eventually perhaps, with force, 

Mossadegh’s Washington threat 
of a loan or communism the Ney 
York Times describes as “a species 
of blackmail now commonplace.” 


| Blackmail or not, it has been suff- 


ciently successful in different coun. 
tries to encourage Iraquian nation. 
alists to take another look at their 
“For 


New Statesman and Nation “have 
been pointing out that the closure 
of Abadan is costing Britain 
$1,000,000 a day ... and... part 
of this bill at least [sic] must bk 
paid by the USA.” 


DEVELOPMENT NEWS 


Mr. Truman has deemed the Near 
East of enough importance to se 
lect a New York banker—Chase 
Bank vice-president Edwin A. Locke, 
Jr.—as coordinator of US develop 
ment activities in the Near an 
Middle East. Mr. Locke has a cur 
rent budget of $160,000,000 with 
which to make the desert bloom. 
London meanwhile is studying 4 
suggestion that the World Bank 
come to the rescue in Iran. India, 
loath to undertake deficit spend 
ing for the sake of the five-year plan 
—including India’s share of the 
Colombo Plan—is looking to the 
U.S. for substantial aid. 

More than a third of the cost 
of the $3,586,000,000 plan must be 
got abroad, the Finance Ministry 
says. The first ‘large-scale private 
investment in India will be Stané- 
ard-Vacuum’s erection of a refinery 
at Bombay. 


The contract bars nationalization 


_ for 25 years, almost an eternity # 


things go nowadays. 

In Mexico Italy’s Fiat interests 
are building a truck and _ tractor 
plant, Diesel Nacional, with Mexi- 
can capital. 
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LATIN AMERICA BACKS 
U. S. PRODUCTION 


Over two-fifths of current U. S. 
needs of strategic and critical ma- 
terials are being produced by Latin 
America and their output is rapidly 
increasing, according to Sr. Juan 
Yriart, the vigorous new chairman 
of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. In a statement to 
the writer the Uruguayan diplomat 
commented : 


“Apart from the political danger, 
the emergency means to these re- 
publics a threat to their economy, 
especially because of their high de- 
pendence on foreign trade. This is 
why the most recent inter-Ameri- 
can agreements stress the need to 
increase the supply of products re- 
quired to sustain the common de- 
fense effort, to maintain the essen- 
tial civilina activities and public 
services and to promote economic 
development. This preoccupation is, 


North of the Border 


Canada to Spend $2.5-Billion 


Developing Natural Resources 


ANADA has now undertaken a 

well defined program of natural 
resources development at an es- 
timated cost of about $2.5-billion 
and extending over the next three 
years. The relative projects are 
mostly under way although, of 
course, in various stages, from pre- 
liminary to intermediate develop- 
ment. This program extends almost 
straight across Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and up to 
the Yukon and northern Saskatche- 
wan. Most of the resources under 
development are of a basic character 
—iron ore, nonferrous base metals, 
bulk chemicals, and oil—the cost for 
which alone will probably exceed 
$1-billion and a good part of which 
are urgently needed for the rearma- 
ment program, American and Euro- 
pean, as well as Canadian. 

In addition, about another billion 
dollars will be spent for new hydro- 
electric power installations, apart 
from those to be undertaken be- 
fore long by the Province of Ontario, 
and possibly Quebec, at some larger 
power sites along the St. Lawrence 
river, in conjunction with the Do- 
minion Government’s plans to deepen 
the canals along the seaway to 
provide ocean-going ships with a 
draught of 27 feet, access to the 
Great Lakes area, at least as far 
as Detroit. 

: Most of the development is be- 
ing financed from private resources 
and much of it is American capi- 
tal. In certain urgent cases, how- 
ever, capital assistance is granted 
to speed up development. This has 

nm done in connection with the 
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reactivation of the Emerald tung- 
sten mine, in British Columbia, and 
to defray part of the cost of build- 
ing a railway to a new nickel-copper 
mine in northern Manitoba. In ad- 
dition, special priority assistance is 
given to industries developing other 
basic resources. Approved projects 
receive priority treatment in pro- 
curing scarce materials, such as 
structural steel and other items that 
are now under an order-approval 
system of allocation. 

It is confidently expected that the 
entire program of natural resources 
development will increase iron ore 
production by over 400 percent, 
that of titanium in about the same 
proportion, that of crude oil by 
over 200 percent, and that of pri- 
mary aluminum by nearly 50 per- 
cent. There will also be quite sub- 
stantial increases in other minerals, 
cobalt by over 90 percent, nickel 
and lead by about 10 percent, and 
zine by nearly one-third. 

Oil development is in the most 
advanced stage of any of these 
projects. Field development and ex- 
ploratory drilling operations in 
western Canada are at a new record 
level, with more than 200 drilling 
rigs working in the four western 
provinces, about’ a third more than 
a year ago. While Alberta accounts 
were 85 percent of the drilling ac- 
tivity, oil has been struck at a few 
points in Saskatchewan and north- 
ern British Columbia. During the 
past year over 700 producing wells 
have been opened up. 

In all, more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars have been spent 


nevertheless, materializing in effec- 
tive action in both directions; that 
is, in specific measures toward in- 
creasing the supply of strategic raw 
materials such as sulphur, iron ore, 
copper, tungsten, petroleum, cordage 
fibres, etc., as well as essential im- 
ports for Latin American econ- 
omies.” 


Few people care to be such misers 
as to live within their own incomes. 


in these fields since the first big 
strike at Leduc, Alberta, less than 
five years ago, including transmis- 
sion and refining facilities. During 
the next three years another $500,- 
000,000 is to be spent for explora- 
tion and development and additional 
transportation and processing facili- 
ties. 

Good progress, indeed better than 
was expected, has been made on the 
Quebec-Labrador iron project, which 
is expected to be in operation, 
though only partially, by 1954, 
somewhat ahead of the original 
time set for shipments of ore. Be- 
fore then, however, supplies of 
iron from the Algoma and Steep 
Rock areas of Ontario will be of 
larger volume. Already iron is 
moving to Japan from a recently 
opened property on the coast of 
British Columbia. The entire iron 
mining program east and west calls 
for expenditures by 1955 of over 
$200,000,000. 

Canada’s overall deficit with the 
United States on visible and in- 
visible trade (including financial 
transactions such as payments of 
dividends and interest to American 
investors of at least $250,000,000) 
may be close to $1-billion for the 
past year. A substantial offsetting 
influence has been the continued 
influx of capital from the United 
States, mainly in two forms—direct 
investment of American capital in 
Canadian development, and quite 
large flotations of Canadian public 
securities in ‘the New York market. 
These American capital movements 
have prevented any serious decline 
in Canada’s reserves of American 
dollars, which at the end of Septem- 
ber were officially stated to be 
$1,610,000,000, only about $130,000,- 
000 below those at the beginning of 
1951. 

C. M. SHORT 
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WHEN LOS ANGELES TAPPED 
THE SIERRAS FOR WATER... 


“% IN 1913, the Los Angeles-Owens River Aque- 

' duct was completed...an engineering mas- 
terpiece of its day, bringing life-giving water 
to Southern California through 250 miles of 
mountain and desert land. 


That year, we were already acting as 
Correspondent for other banks. The 
number served was modest; the demand 
wasn’t great. 


TODAY, Owens River Aqueduct is just one 
unit in Southern California’s giant water sup- 
ply system—the greatest in America. 


And Security-First National has become 
a Bank of 134 Offices and Branches, 
serving California from mid-state to 
Mexico ... providing complete, compe- 
tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 


We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
Coast Correspondent. Write: Banks and 
Bankers Dept. 


RESOURCES OVER 112 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Officer OK Used 
to Cash Checks 


N™ York City banks have bey 
plagued in recent wecks by 
worthless check swindlers who pr. 


| sented large denomination chee 
| either personally or by innocen 
| dupes. Two separate operations wer 
| uncovered where the same patten 


was followed, namely, checks py. 
porting to be cashier’s or treasurer’; 
checks were presented and in each 


| case, when the checks were pr. 


sented for payment, they bore th 
cleverly forged OK initials of officer 
of the banks at which the check 
were presented. Authorities are not 
sure whether one set of swindler 
master-minded both of the oper 
tions, or whether two different 
groups were involved. 


$10,000 Lost in First Swindle 


In one case, a man and woman 
presented a total of six bogus in 
surance company checks totaling 
more than $10,000. Checks in 


| amounts of about $2,400 wer 


cashed by the woman and another 


| check amounting to $4,560 wa 
| cashed by the man. The checks 
| presented by the woman ostensibly 
| were drawn by The Home Insw- 


ance Company of Philadelphia on the 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany. The $4,560 check was, os 


| tensibly, drawn by American Policy: 
| holders’ Insurance Company on the 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 


| Boston. In each case the check 
| bore two illegible signatures. 


| Methods of Second Swindle 


From information subsequently 
educed, each of two men took desk 
space on opposite sides of Wall 


Street. 


An advertisement was inserted in 
a leading New York morning news 
paper, reading: “GIRLS—NO 
PERIENCE NECESSARY — light 
office work, good salary. .. .” Dur 


| ing his two-day tenancy, “Daniel 


Lerner” interviewed about 100 girls, 
some of whom apparently were re 
ferred to his confederate across 
the street. “Lerner” represented him 
self as being an employment agency 
and “Marks” posed as an advertit 
ing man. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Magic billboard 


FOR YOUR 


Would you pay money to watch a billboard? Well, hundreds of people do 
—every day —in your town! When you use “Screen Broadcast” Movie Advertising, 
the screen of your local movie theatre is like a “magic billboard” working for you. 


At every regular performance during each week for which your Movie Advertising 
Campaign is booked, your best prospects — the people of your community 

— see and hear your “Screen Broadcast” — a talking motion picture 

demonstrating your advertising message — billboard size. That’s the kind 

of dramatic advertising that’s really seen and remembered. It gets results. 


You'll be surprised how little it costs to put your advertising in the movies. 
Clip and mail this coupon now. 


SCREEN BROADCASTS. 
2449 Charlotte, Kansas City 8, Missouri 
I would like to know more about your 


Screen Broadcast Advertising Campaign. 


Companies 


ADDRESS 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING 
Kansas City — Chicago SERVICE CO., INC. CITY, STATE 


Cleveland — San Francisco New Orleans — New York 
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With Bank of Ametica as your California cor- 
respondent, you are able to send your items for 
any of more than 300 communities direct to this 
bank's branch in those ldcalities. 

One account with either the Los Angeles or 
San Francisco office of Bank of America makes 
this time-saving Californig-wide direct routing 
service available. 


* Over 300 California communities have dne or more Bank of America 
branches. 


Dank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


—e 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 

One of the “Lerner-Marks” »& 
ployees, Miss X (who, incidentally 
was obtained through a regular ep 
ployment agency), was sent, imme 
iately after her employment, to 
branch office of a large New Yoy 
bank with a $6,000 check. This sy 
was able to cash. 

She then kept a designated re, 
dezvous in the lobby of a Broa. 
way office building, where she wy 
told to meet “Lerner” and his x. 
torney. After waiting in vain fy 
three hours she took the mone 
home for the night. We shall meg 
her again in a few moments. 

At about the time Miss X wa 
carrying out her mission, Miss Y 
presented a check for $5,250 at th 
main office of the same bank. This 
check was not cashed. 


Coincidence Leads to Recovery 


The following day, Miss Z, stil 
another “Lerner-Marks” employe, 
went to the main office of another 
large New York City bank to cash 
a $5,250 check. Although carefully 
instructed on where to find th 
tellers, by coincidence she stoppei 
at the desk of the assistant cashier 
whose OK initials were on th 
check. 

Miss Z was questioned and wa 
then kept under surveillance whil 
she attempted to keep the usu 
rendezvous. However, her employer 
failed to keep the appointment. 
Thereafter, the bank’s investigator 
accompanied her to the office wher 
they found Miss X waiting for “Mr. 
Lerner” so that she might deliver 
the $6,000 proceeds from the check 
she’d cashed the previous day. 

Charles DiUmberto, being sought 
for passing bogus checks, has bee 
identified with the first series o 
forgeries and is a suspect in th 
second. 

The Protective Bulletin of the 
A.B.A. has, for more than 20 years, 
urged bank officers who place theit 
initials upon checks to be cashei 
not to return such checks to the 
persons for whom they were 4p 
proved. Instead, it suggests that 
such checks be given to a floormal 
and have the presenters accompany 
the employee to the teller’s window. 
Or, on the other hand, the officer 
should have the bank employee cash 
the check and return the proceeds 
to him for delivery to the payee of 
the check. 

M.B.L. 
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| 
BEELINE ROUTING TO 
ANYTOWN, CALIFORNIA 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
| are known the world\over. 
Sell them to your customers. 
4 MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE ‘cORPHRATION 
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yimbo 


of modern 


banking 


methods — 


This receipt from a Burroughs Commercial Teller’s Machine 
means modern banking methods in banks all across America. 
It means better service to the customer—fast and simple window 
transactions. It means a more complete and accurate record for 
both your bank and the customer. And it means a mechanized 
teller’s operation that insures fast cash balancing, faster flow of 
items to the proof department, and an auditable, registered record 
of teller transactions. 

You get these exclusive advantages of the modern tellers machine 
when you buy Burroughs—and even more . . . you get low-cost, 
simplified operation, and a mechanically dependable machine that is 
compact, portable, and requires nocounter alterations. Y ou get more, 
by far, when you buy Burroughs. Call your Burroughs man today. 
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ARCHITECT—-JESSE DIXON, DESIGN—GLEN HARRIS, ROY BEAL 

Above, employees’ coffee room, City National Bank, Wichita Falls, Texas. Below, 

before and after pictures in The Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore, where much 
was accomplished by merely changing the counter style 


The 
BUILDING 
Scrapbook 


T= day after the Bridgeport-City 
Trust Company, Bridgeport, Conneeti- 
cut, began operating curb service 
through a “snorkel,” the Bridgeport 
Post published the cartoon at the left. 

A similar event in New Haven led 
to this spoofing in the Amity Star of 
Bethany, Connecticut: 

“Tt doesn’t take a paid grammarian 
to see that there is room for improve- 
ment among some of our contemporary 
newspaper reporters. A daily in a 
nearby city reported, last week, that 
the Union and New Haven Trust Con- 
pany had been given aldermanic ap 
proval for the installation of a ‘curb 
teller’—and it went on to say (so help 
us): ‘Similar in design to a gasoline 
pump, a person can drive up to the 
curb, drop a deposit in the slot, wateh 
through mirrors as a teller records it, 
and then drive away.’ 

“Subsequent investigation brings to 
light the fact that the use of this ‘curb 
teller’ is not going to be limited to per- 
sons who resemble gasoline pumps, or 
even to those who are similar in design 
to an aldermanic approval. And in like 
manner, when thus established on the 
street outside the bank, we expect to 
make use of it. Please do not stuff 
your money into our mouth.” 

While every new bank installation 
doesn’t offer such opportunities for 
journalistic fun, many of them do 
result in several yards of favorable 
publicity and visits by several thousand 
guests on “opening night.’ The ex- 
amples shown on these pages have 
undoubtedly gone far in doing a public 
relations job. And they do an employee 
relations job, too. 


KNIPP AND CO., INC. 
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Above, the Citizens National Bank, Lubbock, Texas, where color has been used extensively in the interior decoration scheme, 
chiefly those found in desert flowers. The bank even furnishes women employees with six suits in three different colors 


Above, the Peninsula State Bank of 

Tampa, Florida, which serves a com- 

munity on the outskirts of the city. Be- 

cause of the rapid growth of the bank’s 

neighborhood, provision has been made 

for expanding the building with maxi- 
mum ease 


Right, interior of the Conroe National 
Bank, Conroe, Texas. Practically the en- 
tire main banking room can be seen 
from the street, heavy plate glass form- 
ing a solid wall from ground level to 
just under the roof. The outside design 
of the building took advantage of a 
arge elm and other trees, which are 
close to the building and add to its 
appearance 
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ARCHITECT—ELIOT C. FLETCHER 


BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
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Internal Control 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


cash received remains in his pos- 
session during the day. The deposit 
tickets and the checks are the ac- 
counting records initiated by the 
teller. These records should be 
turned over to another employee 
for further processing. The teller 
is charged with the total deposits 
he has taken and is credited with 
the checks he has handled. He 
should have no further access to 
these deposits or checks. At the 
end of the day, the teller turns 
over to a head teller or to vault 
cash the cash he has accumulated 
in excess of his requirements for 
beginning the next day’s business. 
He should have nothing to do with 
the posting of deposits or checks 
to the depositors’ accounts or with 
the preparation or delivery of de- 
positors’ statements. 

The note teller, who accepts pay- 
ments on notes, should not also 
post these payments on the bank’s 
note records or to the general ledger. 
Disbursement of the proceeds of 
loans should be delegated to some- 
one other than the person who 
initiates the loan transaction. 

A person who issues and records 
Official checks should not have 
charge of posting the accounts repre- 
senting outstanding checks in the 
general ledger. Neither should he 
be responsible for proving the out- 
standing official checks against the 
general ledger balance. 


Bookkeeper Duties 


A bookkeeper who posts entries 
to depositors’ ledger records should 
not prepare statements on those 
Same depositors’ accounts for de- 
livery to the depositors with their 
paid checks. The bookkeeper should 
not be permitted to perform the 
teller’s function of originating de- 
posits or cashing checks. 

An officer who originates loans 
should turn the notes over to an- 
other person to run the transactions 
through the bank’s records. 

The above examples cover some 
of the most vulnerable positions in 
the bank. Similar provisions should 
be made, however, for all other 
functional operations in a particu- 
lar bank. 

The rotation of duties at unan- 
nounced intervals is one of the best 
methods of detecting underhanded 
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manipulations on the part of any 
employee. Employees performing 
similar duties should be _ inter- 
changed from time to time, each 
employee taking over the opera- 
tions and records of the other. If 
one employee has been padding or 
falsifying his records, the chances 
are good that the employee who 
takes over the other’s duties will 
uncover the irregularity in the 
normal course of carrying on the 
operations from where they are 
taken over by him. 

Not only is this procedure a good 
means of detection; it acts also as 
an important measure of preven- 
tion. If the employees know that 
their operations will be taken over 
by some other employee at any time, 
without forewarning, they will be 
more prudent in keeping their rec- 
ords correctly and honestly. When 
someone else takes over, the op- 
portunity for continuing the dis- 
honest manipulations of the records 
is gone, and discovery of the fraud 
is almost certain. 

Tellers should exchange windows 
from time to time whenever they 
are instructed to do so. The in- 
structions should come without fore- 
warning at the beginning of a day, 


each teller being required to verify 
the cash at the window he is taking 
over and to check the total actual 
cash count with the figure used 
at the close of the previous day 
to balance the window. In some 
banks, depositors are required to 
go to certain windows, according 
to an alphabetical arrangement, 
Even where this practice is not 
followed, depositors form a habit 
of going to a certain window. When 
tellers are shifted, each teller takes 
care of a group of depositors dif- 
ferent from those he is accustomed 
tc serving. Because of this arrange- 
ment, a different teller may uncover 
some irregularity which has been 
carried on by the teller customarily 
operating that particular window. 


Ledger Exchange 


Bookkeepers posting to deposi- 
tors’ accounts should exchange ledg- 
ers from time to time, when in- 
structed to do so, so that the same 
bookkeeper does not continually 
post to the same accounts. In the 
dual posting procedure used by 
many banks, the depositors’ ledger 
accounts and their statement rec- 
ords are posted by two different 
bookkeepers. One bookkeeper posts 


The Thomaston Savings Bank, Thomaston, Connecticut, recently held a doll contest 
in its newly opened Watertown office. The display and the judging were “an over 
whelming success,” according to the bank, in bringing the new banking facility to 
the publie’s attention and showing its bright, modern interior to a great many 
adults and. children. The contest, open to all girls in Oakville and Watertown up 
through the age of 10, offered individual prizes for the prettiest, the funniest, the 
smallest, the largest, the best homemade, and the best dressed dolls 
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deposits and checks to the ledger 
accounts. Another bookkeeper then 
takes those Same deposits and checks 
and posts them to the statement 
records. Bookkeeping machines cur- 
rently in use automatically accumu- 
jate separate totals of the checks, 
the deposits, and the new balances 
of the accounts posted. At the end 
of the posting operation, each book- 
keeper obtains from the machine a 
printed record of the postings made 
and of each accumulated total. The 
ledger bookkeeper and the state- 
ment bookkeeper then compare the 
separate totals each has derived 
from his posting operation. If the 
totals all agree, the posting is as- 
sumed to have been done correctly. 
If any one of the three totals ob- 
tained by one bookkeeper does not 
agree with the comparable totals 
obtained by the other bookkeeper, 
the work must be checked and the 
cause of the discrepancy deter- 
mined. If an error has been made 
by one of the bookkeepers in post- 
ing a check, the total of checks 
posted by him will disagree with 
the total of checks posted by the 
cther bookkeeper. If an error has 
been made in posting a deposit, the 
total of deposits posted will disagree 
with the other bookkeeper’s total 
of deposits. If one bookkeeper has 
posted a check or deposit to the 
wrong account, the total of the new 
balances will be different from those 
of the other bookkeeper. 


Dual Posting 


Some banks use the dual posting 

procedure but do not have machines 
which accumulate balances as de- 
scribed above. In that case, the 
ledger and statement sheets on 
which postings have been made are 
offset from the other sheets. The 
new balances of these extended 
sheets are run and the totals are 
compared for a proof of the post- 
ing operation. An alternate pro- 
cedure is for the ledger bookkeeper 
and the statement bookkeeper to 
call back to each other the new 
balances from the extended sheets 
to check their postings. 
The practice of dual posting, in 
itself, provides a good double check 
on bookkeepers as well as on the 
accuracy of their work. Even with 
this system, however, it is advisable 
to rotate bookkeepers so that they 
will be posting to different accounts 
from time to time. 

In similar fashion, other depart- 
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ments of the bank should follow the 
procedure of rotating employees, 
wherever feasible. A small bank 
which employs only a few persons 
who perform combined functions 
must tax its ingenuity to avail it- 
self of the benefits provided by the 
procedure of rotating control over 
the various functions involved. 


Mandatory Vacations 


All employees should be required 
to take at least two consecutive 
weeks’ vacation away from the bank 
each year. Concealment of thefts 
usually requires the constant vigi- 
lance and attention of the defrauder. 
When the defrauder is required to 
be away for a period as long as 
two weeks, the person who takes 
over the defrauder’s duties may un- 
cover an irregularity that might 
have been successfully concealed as 
long as the defrauder was on hand 


to keep vigil over his fraudulent | 


operations. Vacations and absences 
because of illness have caused the 
discovery of many peculations. 


Education on Controls 


Acquainting all employees with 
the various safeguards and internal 
control procedures followed by the 
bank plays an important part in the 
effectiveness of the controls prac- 
ticed. The application of psychology 
in employee relations stresses ac- 


curacy and efficiency rather than | 


the reduction of temptation and 
prevention of defalcations. The em- 
ployee should get the impression 
that the bank does not expect dis- 
honesty; that the control proce- 


dures are not aimed particularly at | 
catching anyone in a dishonest act, | 
but rather to help him by providing | 


him with preventive protection.’ 


Complete frankness by the bank | 
with its employees engenders re- | 
spect and loyalty from the employ- | 
ees. An honest employee welcomes | 


any safeguard maintained by the 


bank to sustain and preserve his | 


honesty. On the other hand, an 
employee who might be tempted to 
perpetrate a dishonest act will hesi- 
tate to do it if he has good reason 
te believe that his chances of get- 
ting away with it are slim because 
of the bank’s thorough system of 
internal control which is designed 
to prevent and detect those very 
acts. (END) 


*Shepherd, Norman T., “Audit and In- 
ternal Control,” Auditgram, Vol. 26, No. 1, 
(January 1950), p. 17. 


WIN MORE 
NEW BUSINESS 
For Your Bank 
by using 


IMPACT 


the weekly economic digest. It 
will sell your services to impor- 
tant people in the community, 
making it a real partner in your 
sales, advertising and public re- 
lations program. 

Let us show you how IMPACT 
will effectively strengthen your 
public relations program — fur- 
thering your bank’s leadership in 
the community — making each 
recipient of IMPACT more con- 
scious of your bank's willingness 
to serve. 

Write today for the experiences 
of other banks which have been 
distributing IMPACT over the 
years; also our no-cost, no-obli- 
gation plan to mail IMPACT 
yourself and find out how really 
effective it is. 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES 


53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Detroit’s Leading 


Commercial Hotel 


Stay at the newest, most centrally lo- 
cated hotel in the Motor City, complete- 
ly fireproof, 750 outside rooms with 
bath, smart new furnishings, lowest 
comparable rates, ample parking space 
—a find for the cost-conscious traveler! 
Dining Rooms Air Conditioned. 


The NEW 
Hotel DETROITER 


Woodward at Adelaide, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Convention and Touring Croups Invited 
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Effective Use of Simplified Credit File 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


size of operation, thereby causing 
him to become delinquent in his 
trade accounts. With this informa- 
tion we revamped the note with a 
more realistic amortization sched- 
ule, and one which has enabled the 
borrower to meet his trade obliga- 
tions as well as maintain his loan 
payments. Without this prior knowl- 
edge of the borrower’s difficulties as 
evidenced by the collection draft 
this loan would have probably ended 


up in default and eventually charged 
off. 


Mr. Warne: 
Case History No. 2: How the file 


has safeguarded my bank. 


Tue specific case in mind affected 
a local borrower who had purchased 
a business, and due to the size of 


National. Bank Divis 


the purchase price, funds were sup- 
plied from an outside source. When 
we came into the picture, we de- 
cided it was necessary to assist local 
customers with loans, and a short- 
term line of credit was set up for 
the subject being discussed. Such 
line was to provide for seasonal pur- 
chase of merchandise only. 

Some time after securing the nec- 
essary borrowing for the purchase 
of the business, the customer de- 
cided to enlarge the business. Our 
head teller reported a large check 
deposited to borrower’s account 
from another outside source. Teller 
jotted down the information and it 
was immediately placed in the file 
by our secretary, with secretary in- 
structed to notify the customer to 
call at the bank. Prior to interview, 
Town Clerk’s records were checked, 


which revealed that customer ha 
given security in the form of a mor. 
gage including practically all of his 
assets. 

We advised customer that we ex. 
pected present loan to be paid ap. 
cording to original terms and tha 
any subsequent borrowing should lk 
secured from another source. YW; 
firmly believe that up-to-date cred 
information safeguarded the bank 
from becoming entangled in a rather 
complicated situation at some fy. 
ture date. 


Mr. Stoecker: 


Case History No. 3: Farm imple. 
ment dealer. 


and son. Bor- 
rowing from the bank for work. 
ing capital. Prior to setting up the 
comparison figures for past two 
years, the president of the bank 
stated he couldn’t see how this 
would help him; that he knew all 
about borrower’s business; that he 


ion Representatives in Washington 


In mid-November, officers of the National Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association visited supervisory 
authorities in Washington to discuss various problems. Both 
FDIC Chairman Maple Harl and Comptroller of the Currency 
Preston Delano stressed the need for bank directors to 
supervise more closely the internal operations of their in- 
stitutions in order to minimize the hazards of defalcation. 
Among the corrective measures suggested as further defense 
against defalcation were sharing important responsibilities 
among two or more officers, enforced vacations, rotation of 
duties, internal audits, and external audits, including those 
‘of certified public accountants. 

Comptrolier Delano and Governor Powell of the Federal 
Reserve Board praised the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram and urged the bank representatives to continue its 
support. 
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In the picture above, made in the office of the FDIC, are: 

Seated, left to right: H. Earl Cook, director, FDIC ; Charles 
H. Buesching, president, National Bank Division of the 
A.B.A., and president, Lincoln National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Maple T. Harl, chairman, FDIC. 

Standing, left to right: Edison H. Cramer, chief, FDIC 
Division of Research and Statistics; Raymond E. Hengren, 
deputy chief, Division of Research and Statistics; Vance L. 
Sailor, chief, Division of Examinations; T, Allen Glenn, Jr. 
vice-president, National Bank Division, and president, Peoples 
National Bank, Norristown, Pennsylvania; Abbott H. Davis, 
president, New Haven Bank. NBA, New Haven, Connecticut; 
J. O. Brott, assistant general counsel of the A.B.A.; C. Edgar 
Johnson, vice-president, The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Carroll A. Gunderson, deputy manager, A.B.A., and 
secretary of its National Bank Division. 
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up with the son; they both be- 
jonged to Rotary; they went to same 
church, etc. 

Actually, he hadn’t compared the 
fnancial statements and was, there- 
fore, quite surprised to see sales 
were off quite a bit; that withdraw- 
als had exceeded profits; that inven- 
tory looked heavy; that receivables 
were much slower. During my visit, 
the son visited the bank and was 
asked the reasons for these trends. 
He knew some of the answers and 
said he’d find out about the others 
from his father who kept the books. 
The banker did learn that competi- 
tion was a big factor. He also 
learned why the borrower’s loan was 
not being retired as agreed. I didn’t 
have to sell him on comparisons’ 
value. 

Questions 

Q. “Do you find customers re- 
luctant to divulge credit data?” 

A. Yes. We approach them in the 
following manner. We sit down and 
review the benefits derived from 
good current credit information and 
explain to them that in case the 
present loaning officer is relieved of 
his duties or away on vacation, fi- 
nancial statements and established 
lines of credit set up for the bor- 
rower remain in the record. 

Q. “Do you make it a practice to 
discuss errors, omissions, and un- 
usual items in the statement with 
your customers? 

A. Yes. In April of 1951, cus- 
tomer called at the bank to lay the 
ground work to supply funds for 
cost of planting and harvesting 1951 
crop. Assisting him in preparing 
financial statement and immediate 
investigation revealed seven errors 
and omissions. 

The credit file: 

(1) Will help you get a better 
and more realistic picture of your 
borrower’s affairs; (2) will enable 
you to provide better counsel and 
service; (3) will help you present a 
loan to your board; (4) will enable 
you to anticipate weaknesses in your 
borrower’s affairs; (5) will enable 
you to make up your mind in ad- 
vance of an actual request for 
credit; (6) will help you to ask 
more searching questions about a 
borrower’s business; (7) will serve 
a a medium of developing future 
loaning officers; (8) will win more 
respect for the bank’s management; 
and (9) will bring into focus your 
appraisal of a business based on 
tangible evidence. 
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Your Lawrence man 
offers you this 


Inventory Survey 


Next time inventory figures in a loan application, call 
in your Lawrence man. He’s as near as your telephone. 


From his experience with inventories in many lines, 
he can determine for you if a given business lends 
itself to field warehousing. 


Why not call on his experience? 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
FACILITATES LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
37 DRUMM ST. 100 N. LA SALLE ST. 72 WALL ST. 
Offices In All Principal Cities 


AUSTRALIA ano NEW ZEALAND 


Following the merger of Bank of Australasia and The Union Bank 
of Australia Limited there are now over 700 branches and agencies 
of Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited throughout Australia 
and New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London, equipped to offer over- 
seas agents every banking facility, and specialising in the supply of 
economic and commercial information. 


Total Assets exceed £A400,000,000 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Over 700 Branches and Agencies to serve you 
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Banking Legislation 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


limit from $300 to $1500 and increases 
maximum rates to 3% per month on 
1st $300, 1% per month on balance. 
(Former rates: 312% per month on Ist 
$100; 3% per month on balance.) Does 
not apply to banks. 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 


California c.386, Missouri H.B.18, 
New Jersey c.92, South Carolina No. 
514, and South Dakota ¢.215. Authorize 
acknowledgment of instruments by 
military officers for persons in service. 

Alabama No. 29. Provides that writ- 
ten findings of presumed death, or cer- 
tified copies thereof, issued by the Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and other authorized Federal 
officers and employees shall be prima 
facie evidence of death as stated 
therein. 

Minnesota c.294. Enacts standby 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act, opera- 
tive only in event of expiration of Fed- 
eral legislation. 

New Jersey c.332. Extends to per- 
sons serving during national emer- 
gency special liberal provisions for 
powers of attorney by persons in ser- 
vice during wartime. 

New York c.78. Enacts state Sol- 
diers and Sailors Civil Relief Act. 


STOCKHOLDERS 


Michigan No. 141. Changes dates of 
annual meetings of shareholders of 
state banks from second to third Tues- 
day, and of trust companies, from sec- 
ond to third Wednesday, in January. 

-New Mexico c.17. Changes date of 
annual meeting for election of direc- 
tors of state banks from first Tuesday 
to second Wednesday in January. 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES 

Arizona c.18. Enacts new Securities 
Act of Arizona. 

California c.377. Provides for issu- 
ance of capital stock by banks now 
having none. 

Hilinois H.B.1177. Permits stocks or 
securities, issued or registered in 
names of two or more persons as joint 
tenants with right of survivorship, to 
be transferred to or upon the order 
of the survivor or survivors, without 
inquiry into the right of such survivors 
to receive them, and without liability 
to any person who might claim any 
interest in them. 

Iowa H.B.214. Permits all banks, 
rather than savings banks only, to set 
aside surplus fund to be invested in 
Same manner as capital, and to use 
fund as stock dividend to increase 
capital. 

Maine c.51. Provides for joint ten- 
, ancies in corporate securities. 


SURPLUS 


Massachusetts c.769. Provides that 
during calendar year 1952 a savings 
bank may make required additions to 
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guaranty fund from profit and loss 
account instead of from income if, at 
time for declaring dividends, guaranty 
fund and profit and loss account to- 
gether equal at least 11% of deposits. 

Nebraska L.B.396. Provides that be- 
fore declaring semiannual dividend, 
bank must carry 20% of net profits to 
surplus fund until it equals full amount 
(rather than 50%) of paid-up capital 
stock, where combined capital and sur- 
plus does not equal 10% of average 
daily deposits for 12 preceding months. 


TAXES 
Franchise 


Texas H.B.285. Increases franchise 
tax on all domestic and foreign cor- 
porations from $1 to $1.25 per $1,000 
of assets allocated to Texas. Also in- 
creases stock transfer tax 10%. 


General Property 


Illinois No. 40. Proposes constitu- 
tional amendment to permit classifica- 
tion of property solely by its nature 
and characteristics. 

North Carolina H.B.174. Proposes 
constitutional amendment to limit to- 
tal State and County tax to 20¢ on 
$100 valuation. 


Income and Excise-Income 


California c¢.344. Taxes unrelated 
business net income of banks, corpora- 
tions, Massachusetts trusts and asso- 
ciations at regular corporate rate. 

California c.462. Increases exemp- 
tion of trusts under personal income 
tax act from $100 to $500. 

California c.72. Reduces personal 
property tax credit of corporations 
from 3.4% to 4% for purposes of com- 
puting bank tax rate. (Apparently re- 
stores and makes permanent 15% 
credit granted in various years since 
1943). Changes accrual date of taxes 
from last to first day of taxable year. 

Connecticut No. 350. Amends cor- 
portion business tax, to which banks 
are subject, to provide that foreign 
corporations doing business in Con- 
necticut shall pay the tax for the 
“benefit and protection of the govern- 
ment and laws of Connecticut.” Pro- 
vides that “doing business’ means 
every act, power or privilege exercised 
cr enjoyed in the state as an incident 
to, or by virtue of, the powers and 
privileges acquired by the nature of 
the organization. 

Connecticat No. 199 Provides for 
allocation of income from within and 
without the state and for apportion- 
ment of corporation business tax. 
(Does not apply to Connecticut banks.) 

Massachusetts c.386. Extends 
through 1953 emergency 8% maximum 
tax rate on banks, and 6.765% tax on 
corporation incomes. Continues mora- 
torium on taxation of deposits in trust 
company savings departments, while 
increased income tax rate in force. 

Oklahoma H.B.6. Proposes constitu- 
tional amendment providing for $125 
million soldiers’ bonus to be paid for 
within 15 years by various taxes, in- 


cluding % of 1% surtax on co 
net incomes. 

Pennsylvania H. B. 1803. Levies 5 
“property” tax on net incomes or oy 
porations not “doing business” }y 
owning property or carrying on actiy 
ties in the state. 

Tennessee c.6, 140. Provide that ; 
computing net earnings under exgis! 
tax law, to which state banks are gy, 
ject, taxes on, according to, or my. 
sured by income, profits, earnings , 
excess profits imposed by authority y 
United States or any foreign gover. 
ment may not be deducted, and thy 
net earnings shall not include divideng 
received from wholly owned subsidiary 
corporations paying such tax. 

Vermont H.B.390. Levies  surty 
equal to 15% of personal income anj 
bank and corporation franchise taxy 
payable for 1951 and 1952. 

Wisconsin c.394. Provides that diy. 
dends received from corporations hay. 
ing 50% or more of their net incom 
taxable in Wisconsin shall be subject 
to individual income tax. 


Intangibles 


Florida H.B.570. Reduces rate on ob- 
ligations secured by real property in 
Florida from 3 to 2 mills per dollar. 

Michigan No. 246. Provides that in 
tangibles of Michigan corporation 
held out of state do not have taxabk 
situs in Michigan, whether or not they 
are taxed elsewhere. 


Privilege 


Michigan No. 277. Increases annul 
corporation privilege tax from 2% to 
3% mills per dollar of paid-up capital 
and surplus and removes $50,000 ceil 
ing on tax payable. (Tax is paid by 
state banks only.) 

Wisconsin c.394. Repeals 3% tax a 
privilege of declaring and receiving 
dividends, which was assessed against 
corporations, including state banks ani 
savings and loans, but not including 
national banks. 


Miscellaneous 

Arkansas No. 73; California c.138l; 
Indiana S.B.203; Kansas S8.B.2%5; 
Michigan No. 21; New Hampshire 
c.114; Washington c.166. Provide fo 
interstate reciprocity in collection o 
taxes. (Tax officials of states graut- 
ing reciprocity are authorized to sue 
in courts of these states for recovery 
of taxes owed to their own state.) 


California S.C.A.5. Proposes const 
tutional amendment to provide tha 
banks pay motor vehicle license fees 
in addition to excise-income tax ani 
real property tax, if Congress permits 
such fees to be assessed against ne 
tional banks. 

Colorado c¢.197; Maryland 
Utah H.B.53. Exempt pension ané 
other “deferred .compensation” plalis 
established by employers for benefit 
of employees from income tax. 

Delaware c.17. Provides that defini- 
tion of “finance acceptor” for purpose 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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est Greeley 


the old wood chopper 


of Chappaqua 


‘a BE GREETED as “Uncle Horace” always 
pleased Greeley and indicated the public’s 
affection for the editor of the powerful New York 
Tribune. His peculiar garb and cherubic, whisker- 
ringed face made him the caricaturist’s favorite; 
his high voice won him the nickname Squeak; 
but it has been said that “no other man in his 
time exercised so great an influence.” Although 
he was responsible for advancing other men’s 
careers—notably he secured Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion for the presidency—the only political office 
he held was a brief term as Congressman. 


Born in Amherst, New Hampshire in 1811, 
Greeley started as apprentice printer when only 
fourteen and at twenty came to New York with 
his possessions tied in a handkerchief. His tat- 
tered clothes cost him many jobs but men who 
hired him found him an able printer and he 
soon had his own shop. In 1841 he founded the 
Tribune which under his editorship set a lofty 


standard. 


As a supporter of causes Greeley molded 
opinion and his reiterated advice to “go west” 
was often heeded yet in his own home he declared 
Nast cartoon of Washington and Greeley he had no voice “unless I fight for it and not 
Both even then.” The house in Chappaqua, New York, where he lived for 
hs Seer! Ag el twenty years was selected to please his wife, a complaining invalid 
devoted to spiritualism and health cures, but it failed to interest her. 
To Greeley, however, his property was a joy for here he could indulge 
his fondness for farming and for chopping wood. “The ax,” he used to 

say, “is my doctor and my delight.” 


In 1872 when Greeley ran against Grant for the presidency, he made 
a short speaking tour and was so violently attacked as a “beggar for 
office” that he said, “I hardly know whether I am running for the 
presidency or the penitentiary.” He was defeated and died a few weeks 


afterwards. 
The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading foes 
insurance protector of American homes 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY of the 
UNITED STATES 
(N.Y.C.) writes us: 
“The Inserting and 
Mailing Machine has 
served us excellently 
and resulted in a saving 
of many thousands of 
dollars, as compared to 
manually inserted mail 
matter.” 


GATHERS ENCLOSURES 


INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Mailing Machine 


Press the button and see the Inserting and 
Mailing Machine get your mass mailings out. 
It makes the entire mailing job smoother 
and up to 20 times faster. It saves money, 
labor and floor space, and cuts 4/Sths off your 
mailing costs. The machine is blunderproof. 
The Inserting and Mailing Machine Company 
is devoted to one thing: making this machine, 
the only one of its kind. Ask us to show you 
how it will meet your requirements. 


Example of Mailgineering: 


25,000 mailings (6 enclosures each) require 

96 man hours if done by hand. One Inserting and 
Mailing Machine, with its lone operator, can 
slash that to 5 or 6 hours. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


SEALS ENVELOPE PRINTS POSTAGE INDICIA 


COUNTS & STACKS 


| JOHN JONES 


NICE PRES! 
? 


All I said was, “Why don’t 
we use WESTON BOND?” 


Splendid Suggestion! WESTON 
BOND, a fag content paper, costs 
no more, yet it’s made by Byron 
Weston Company, famous makers 
of fine papers for business records. 


Do yourself a good turn. Choose 
WESTON BOND for your letter- 
heads and forms. Made by Byron 
Weston Company, Dalton, Mass. 
Write Dept. BA for sample book. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
of occupational license tax shall not 
include banks. 

Maine c.126. Makes temporarily jp. 
operative any measure adopted by the 
people which fails to provide a revenye 
adequate for its service. 

Ohio S.B.61. Exempts stock pyp. 
chase, pension or profit sharing plans 
established by an employer for the 
benefit of his employees from intangi. 
ble personal property tax. 

Oregon c.546. Requires any ballot 
measure proposing a public expendi. 
ture to be accompanied by an estimate 
of its cost, for insertion on the ballot 
and inclusion in voters pamphlet de- 
scribing the measure. 

Vermont H.B.204. Authorizes tax 
commissioner to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with taxing authorities of 
other states or countries regarding re- 
funding of taxes to resident and non- 
resident taxpayers. 


TAXES ON RELATED BUSINESSES 


Arizona c.106, Provides for taxation 
of loan companies in same manner as 
banks and corporations (i.e., by an 
excise income tax, and taxation of 
their real property). 

Kansas S.B.191. Provides that shares 
of Federally registered diversified man- 
agement companies incorporated in 
Kansas shall be assessed to individual 
shareholders at true value. 

Montana c.35. Provides for taxing 
Federal production credit associations 
upon all real and personal property, 
and upon moneyed capital employed in 
business at same rate as shares of na- 
tional banks or moneyed capital com- 
ing into substantial competition there- 
with. 

New Jersey c.130, 181. Exempts pro- 
duction credit associations from Finan- 
cial Business Tax Law, imposed on 
business enterprises other than state 
banks, savings and loan associations 
and credit unions in substantial com- 
petition with national banks, and from 
Corporation Business tax Act. 

North Carolina H.B.806. Provides 
that regulated investment companies 
be taxed only on net income, not dis- 
tributed or declared for distribution, 
and exempts them from intangibles 
tax. 

North Carolina H.B.6. Permits com- 
mercial factors to deduct from total 
value of accounts receivable, indebted- 
ness incurred directly for purchase of 
accounts. 

Tennessee c.45. Imposes 3%% of net 
receipts privilege tax on production 
credit associations doing business in 
Tennessee and not exempt by virtue of 
Federal law from state taxation, in 
lieu of all other taxes. 

Texas S.B.6. Exempts Federally 
registered mutual investment compa- 
nies from franchise tax. 

West Virginia S.B.65. Exempts Fed- 
eral production credit associations 
from Business and Occupation Tax, 
from which banks are already exempt. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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B. C. GARDNER, M. C., President GORDON R. BALL, Vice-President and 
General Manager 
Gentlemen: 
A year of sound growth for Canada-as well as for her first bank-is 


reflected in the Bank of Montreal's Annual Statement of Condition, submitted 
herewith for your consideration. 


Canada, third largest trading nation in the world, has more than tripled 
her gross national product and value of manufactures . . . doubled the value 
of her mineral output, with discoveries of world importance in the past decade 

. and, more than ever, is the United States' best customer. Expansion- 
minded American businessmen are exploring Canadian opportunity with the 
assistance of Canada's first bank - an organization with 572 branches from 
coast to coast and with more than a century of experience. 


I should like to extend an invitation to you to call on us whenever you need 
assistance in developing your business interests in Canada. The B of M, first 


Canadian bank established in the U. S., welcomes your inquiries and promises 
@ prompt, thorough response to your requests. 


Sincerely, 


Pram Re 


Vice-President and General Manager 
BANK OF MONTREAL Statement of Condition October 31st, 1951 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on hand and due from banks Deposits. ote’ Siew . $2,085,187,091.60 
and bankers .... . . .$ 260,939,674.49 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Notes of and cheques on other Outstanding 45,946,486.77 
137,487,871.89 Other Liabilities . . 1,962,654.12 


Government and Other Public Capital . . . $36,000,000.00 
Securities Rest or Reserve 


(not exceeding market value) 976,950,829.78 Fund ae ee 5 1,000,000.00 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Undivided 
Profits. . . 1,534,081.96 88,534,081.96 
(not exceeding market value) 131,223,533.10 $2,221,630,314.45 
$1,534,749,084.25 
Commercial and Other Loans. . 618,221,161.94 NEW YORK 5: 64 Wall St.—Cecil T. Aulph, 
Deak 20,184,246.29 Frank W. Hunter, G. Arnold Hart, Agents 
Customers’ Liability under Accept- CHICAGO 3: 27 South La Salle Street —Eric B. Lavelle, Manager 
ances and Letters of Credit SAN FRANCISCO 4: Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
333 California Street—Albert St. C. Nichol, President 
$2,221,630,314.45 LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 


CANADA’S FIRST BANK COAST TO COAST... 572 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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The Bank Wire into our 
Richmond main office is 
“extended” by interoffice 
teletype to our 5 other 
cities. For speed un- 
equaled in Virginia, 

send your 

Virginia items to 


WANTED 
OR WILL 
INVEST IN 


MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS 


Mecium to low 6 figures 
PRINCIPALS ONLY 


| state. 


@More than 1000 satisfied 
users—banks, saving-loan, 
theatres, stores, ticket offices. 

®Sturdy aluminum—gray 
hammer-tone finish. 

® Compact, light weight—9 Ibs. 
net. 

® Trouble-free—not one cent 
spent for service by any cus- 
tomer in 2'/2 years. 


At bank and 
office supply 
dealers, ONLY 


ROLL-OUT BASE 


(METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC, Lor Angeles 
130 
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TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES 


Idaho c¢.139. Eliminates provisions 
which permitted guaranty, title and 
trust companies to exercise banking or 
general trust powers. 


TRUST 
Colorado c.290; Maine c.272; Michi- 


| gan No. 61; Ohio S.B.42. Provide that 


trusts of personal property created by 
employer as part of stock bonus, bonus, 
disability or death benefit, or profit- 
sharing plan shall not be deemed to 


| violate rule against perpetuity. 


Alabama No. 103. Provides for exe- 
cution of proxies by fiduciary holding 
corporate stocks. 

Alabama Act No. 291. Relieves 
executor from duty to recover for bene- 


| fit of estate the prorata portion of 


estate tax attributable to inclusion in 
gross estate of any property which 
does not pass to him as a part of the 
estate, unless decedent directed other- 
wise. 

Alabama No. 763. Permits fiduci- 
aries to invest in bonds issued under 
authority of state securities commis- 
sioner and secured by ist mortgages 
on improved real estate located in any 
Requires value of property to 
be 1% times amount of mortgage, ex- 
cept in case of those insured or guar- 
anteed by VA or FHA. 

Delaware c.226. Authorizes commer- 


| cial departments of banks to purchase 
| mortgages for repurchase by their 


trust departments. Otherwise bars any 
bank from purchasing property from 


| its banking departments with funds 
| held in fiduciary capacity. 


Delaware c.349. Provides that in 
case of merger or consolidation, func- 
tions of constituent banks pass to re- 
sulting bank without any action on 
part of any court, but that any party 
in interest may ask court to determine 
if resulting bank shall continue as 
fiduciary. 

Florida c.26656. Enacts Florida 
Trust Accounting Law, providing for 
appointment and removal of testa- 
mentary trustees and regulation of 
their accounts. 

Massachusetts c.76. Authorizes reg- 


| istration of securities in name of nomi- 
| nee by resident trustees appointed by 
| probate court. 


Missouri S.B.63. Permits letters of 


| administration to be granted upon 
| stocks, bonds, credits or choses in ac- 
| tion of non-resident decedents who be- 
| queathed property outright or in trust 


to Missouri resident or to a national 


| or state bank or trust company having 
| principal place of business in Missouri. 


New York c.349. Increases from 
$100 to $1,000, minimum for which 
trust company acting as fiduciary shall 
pay interest from 60 days after re- 
ceipt and provides that accumulated 


| or surplus income held for investment 


shall be treated as principal upon 


| which interest shall be allowed. 


Oregon c.19. Provides that funds 
awaiting investment or distribution be 
carried in separate account and not 
used by bank or trust company in cop. 
duct of its business unless it sets aside 
in trust department eligible securities 
in amount equal to portion of trust 
funds not insured by FDIC. (Was: 
Amount equal to funds awaiting ip. 
vestment or distribution.) 

Pennsylvania 8.B.3038. Provides for 
apportionment of estate taxes to life 
tenants and remaindermen. 


TRUST RECEIPTS 


Massachusetts c.445. Increases fee 
for filing statements of trust receipt 
transactions from $1 to $3. 


Midget 
Maxims 


No wonder Shakespeare could 
write so many plays. He didn’t have 
to answer the telephone. 


Nothing comes down more pain- 
fully than an elevated nose. 


There is a lot of difference be- 
tween saying something and having 
something to say. 


There are two sides to every ques- 
tion and an observing husband 
knows his wife can take both. 


A family goes broke when its ne- 
cessities are too luxurious and its 
luxuries too necessary. 


When you pay your taxes, you 
understand the shear - the - wealth 
idea. 


“OK. That’s your version, Now let’s see 
what the bank has to say!” 


BANKING 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA a 
BANS SPEED 
| 
ROANOKE. MCHMOND 
NEWS 
PORTSMOUTH | 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | 
Hs 
BOX RJS—BANKING—1I2 E. 36th ST., N. Y. 16 
|) 
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eceipt 


is one of your most faithful employes 


You pay him no salary, no retainer, no commission. But he is constantly 
at work to protect you from loss. This man provides safe, adequate 
protection for your business . . . your home and property. 


This man is your local insurance agent . . . your friend. 


Frequently he must work long hours analyzing your peculiar problem 
and planning the right insurance coverage for you. Consult him today 
and let him give you the full benefit of his specialized knowledge of 


insurance protection. 


For claim service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for 
Operator 25, who has the name and address of your nearest U.S.F. &G. Agent. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Keep Personnel Longer! 
Save Turnover Costs... 


with ROL-DE X* by Watson! 


*Pat. and Pats. Pending established 1887 


A typical ROL-DEX installation, modern and efficient. 


No Walking, Stooping or Squatting! 


Bank executives are praising ROL-DEX by Watson for its ease of operation that 
enables them to employ mature help. Because records roll to seated operators with 
no lifting, stooping or walking, older more experienced people can do the work well. 
In fact, age is no factor when employces operate ROL-DEX by Watson. ROL-DEX 
is available in one or more units. Based on case histories, production per worker 
should increase from 25 to 60%. By reducing fatigue, ROL-DEX by Watson reduces 
the chance for error. Your bank can save time and money with ROL-DEX by 
Watson too. 


Less operating cost per filing inch than other equipment! 


No noise! ROL-DEX by Watson needs no motor; rolls smoothly, quietly on sealed 
lifetime ball bearings. 


Units are made to handle 5,000 to half a million records! 


Several people can refer to ROL-DEX records at the same time! ROL-DEX 
installations are in Central File and small loan departments and are used 
with signature identification records. 


ROL-DEX cross file 


Saves up to 40% and more in 
record keeping costs. 


Finger tip control increases pro- 
duction. 


Pat. and Pats. 
Pending 


Write for ROL-DEX Catalog to: 


ROL-DEX DIVISION 


of Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Jamestown 18, N. Y. 
“ROL-DEX by WATSON means ECONOMY for You" 


Instalment Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


sible the rapid, yet sound develop. 
ment of instalment financing ip 
banks. First, the American Bank. 
ers Association has provided cop. 
structive leadership, sound advice 
and counsel, and carried on a na- 
tional educational program on this 
type of credit. Second, many large 
banks experienced in instalment 
credit have assisted their smaller 
correspondents in this field. Meet- 
ings have been held, manuals 
printed, practical information dis- 
tributed, and assistance given. 

The advantages of bank financing 
have been cited from a dealer view- 
point in this article. However, 
these advantages apply equally for 
the manufacturer and_ distribu- 
tor. 

Manufacturers and distributors, 
as well as dealers, know that the 
right instalment financing plan is 
a key factor in promoting maximum 
sales, and that their finance ser- 
vice should meet these minimum 
specifications: 


(1) Continuous service.—Sound 
instalment credit is necessary to 
our economy and to sell merchan- 
dise in good times and bad. Banks 
have been successful in handling 
this type of credit, because they 
have assumed the responsibility of 
extending it on a sound and per- 
manent basis. 

(2) Readily available service.— 
Banks engaged in instalment financ- 
ing are prepared to extend credit 
readily without undue delay, in 
step with modern merchandising 
methods. 

Bankers are pledged to meet the 
credit needs of individuals in every 
walk of life, and are glad to meet 
the needs of any honest and reliable 
person who has the willingness and 
the ability to pay his obligations 
in budgeted monthly instalments. 

Such factors as low cost financing, 
fair policies, flexibility of a local 
institution, unequaled credit facili- 
ties, permanently sound service, 
value of bank credit, practical un- 
derstanding of dealer needs, excep- 
tional collection service, consumer 
approval, broad advertising pro- 
gram, vastly increased resources— 
all of these and other advantages of 
“retail bank credit” have indeed 
added a new dimension to instal- 
ment financing. 
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Eleetiie Iyping “Time 


Typing is easy, fast, and “letter perfect”? when your 
stenographic staff uses IBMs. 


With IBM Electric Typewriters, they’ll turn out 
consistently beautiful work . . . almost without effort. 
They’ll finish their regular typing more quickly . . . 
have time for other important work. 


Isn’t it time your office, too, had IBM Electrics? 


IBM, Dept. BN 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Electric Typewriters. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Facilitating Bank-Treasury Functions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


of Treasury policy, and of the plans 
for increasing the flow of funds 
through the depositary system, the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal De- 
pository Functions and Fiscal Pro- 
cedures suggests that those banks 
which have not qualified as deposi- 
taries should consider the advisabil- 


ity of doing so. Banks now having tax 
and loan accounts, but which have 
not qualified to accept tax deposits, 
are urged to consider the advan- 
tages of qualifying so that, when 
they do, their depositors may pay 
their withheld taxes through their 
own bank. 


Redemption of Savings and Armed Forces Leave Bonds 


A-E Savings Bonds 


URING the first six months of 

1951, paying agents cashed 40,- 
000,000 Savings Bonds of the A to 
FE, series, amounting to $2.5-billion, 
and were paid more than $5,000,000 
in fees for this service. 


In all, from the beginning of this 
program in October 1944, through 
June 1951, paying agents have 
cashed 746,000,000 bonds in the 
amount of $31.5-billion and have 
received $89,000,000 in fees. A 
total of 45,845 bonds, amounting to 


MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Dwestors MUTUAL 
Dwestors STOCK FUND 
DpPovestors SELECTIVE FUND 
FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


VA 
hovestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


Dphevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


cic 


a BROADLY oiversirien 
« 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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“Next time buy those new STANDARD 
A.B. A. color bill bands to avoid 


A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


$1,924,000, have been paid in error, 
Of this amount, paying agents have 
been held liable for $572,000 but 
may be held liable for an additional 
$106,000. As of June 30, 1951, 
there were approximately 476,000,- 
000 E bonds, amounting to $34.6- 
billion, outstanding. 


Armed Forces Leave Bonds 


During the first half of 1951, 
447,000 Armed Forces Leave Bonds, 
amounting to $92,000,000, were 
cashed. A total of 8,851,000 of these 
bonds, amounting to $1.8-billion, 
have now-been cashed. Fees to pay- 
ing agents for this service amount 
to $1,213,000. Erroneous payments 
of Armed Forces Leave Bonds have 
been small, a total of only 543 bonds, 
amounting to $111,000, having been 
paid in error. Of this amount, pay- 
ing agents have been held liable for 
only $22,000, although they may 
be held liable for an additional $14,- 
000. Altogether, 752,000 bonds in 
the amount of $145,000,000 were 
outstanding as of last June 30. 


Use of Special Endorsement 


Stamps on Savings Bonds 


The plan, which went into opera- 


| tion last June 1, whereby paying 
| agents are permitted to use special 


endorsement stamps in lieu of own- 
er’s signature in Savings Bonds, 
seems to be working smoothly and 
satisfactorily. Approximately 1,600 
banks have now qualified to process 
bonds in this manner. 

Banks that are holding Savings 
Bonds in safekeeping, and trust de- 
partments that are holding Savings 
Bonds in custodian or fiduciary ac- 
counts, are already effecting a sub- 
stantial savings through the use of 
this procedure. When F and G 
Bonds start to mature in 1952, the 
savings will be even greater. 


“We just felt we were getting in a rut 
in our jobs.” 
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TOOAY... 
Were al in the steel business / 


RESTAURANT MUNICIPAL PRINTER 


TANNERY INSTITUTION LAUNDRY PACKAGING 


FOR EACH OF US TO GET MORE STEEL...AND PRODUCTS MADE OF STEEL... 
WE'VE GOT TO PROVIDE MORE SCRAP TO MAKE THE STEEL. 


Half the melting stock used in the 
steel mill or iron foundry consists of 
iron and steel scrap. In normal times, 
enough scrap is produced by the mills, 
foundries, railroads, fabricators and 
scrap dealers to fill the need. 

But now the mills have stepped u 
capacity to meet the greatly increas 
military and civilian demands for steel. 
And that increased capacity has out- 
stepped the supply of scrap. 

That is why we are calling on plants 
in both metal-working and NON- 
METAL-WORKING industries to pro- 
vide the needed scrap NOW. 


You have the heavy scrap 
needed to make more steel 
Enough obsolete machinery, equip- 


ment and parts are being carried as 
useless inventory to give a big push to 


the production of steel. Surveys have 
proved this. 

The trick is to get that old steel into 
the hands of the steel producers. 

We're putting that job up to you. 

To help maintain steel production... 
provide more steel for the equipment 
you want... turn in your idle iron 
and steel to your local scrap dealer. 


What you can do to help 
maintain steel production 


1, Appoint one top official in your plant 
to take full responsibility for surveying 
the plant and getting out the scrap. 


2. Consult with your local Scrap Mo- 
bilization Committee about its program 
to help out in the scrap crisis. For 
chairman’s name, check with your 
Chamber of Commerce, or the nearest 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


January 1952 


office of the National Production Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce. 


3. Call in your local scrap dealer to 
help you work out a practical mg 
program. Non-ferrous scrap is needed, 
too. 


4. Write for free booklet, “Top Man- 
agement: Your Program For Emer- 
gency Scrap Recovery”, addressing Ad- 
vertising Council, 25 W. 45 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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B Mail National Bank, Greencastle, Indiana, 
ee ied y to welcome newcomers to the com- 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) munity and to the bank: 

Dear Mr. Miller: 


In addition to these 10 types of We extend to you a most cordial 


effective customer-relations letters, welcome to Greencastle, and hope 
there are many others that are ap- that you will enjoy living in this 
propriate for use by banks on specific community. 

occasions. In the months to come, In past years we have had the 
this department will present a va- pleasure of providing information 
riety of messages that are building about local conditions for many new- 
business and goodwill for banking comers, and we shall be very glad 
institutions. to assist you in any way possible. 


Also, our experience of more than 
Tue following letter is used by sixty-seven years in sound, construc- 


Fred L. O’Hair, president, Central tive banking enables us to offer you 


No matter what the size, or the 
specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


CiTy NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU ...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 


64 Offices Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - S/.60,000,000.00 SURPLUS - $/.48,271,227.93 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


complete financial service for every 
need, 

Please consider this letter your jp. 
vitation to pay us a visit, and t 
make use of any service we can pro. 
vide for your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles L. Aylward, president, 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas 
City, Missouri, sends the following 
letter to new depositors: 


Dear Mr. Murdock: 

We sincerely appreciate your se. 
lection of the Columbia National 
Bank .as your depository. Your ae. 
count is most welcome, and I know 
that we can make you feel perfectly 
at home with us. 

One of the foremost reasons for 
our continued growth is the individ. 
ual attention given to each account, 
whether it be large or small. 

Our officers are easily accessible 
and ready to serve you in every way 
possible. This is a cordial invitation 
to come in whenever you wish and 
discuss any matter in which we can 
be of assistance. 

We shall do our utmost to make 
your association with this bank a 
long and pleasant one. 

Cordially yours, 


E. H. Moulton, manager, Personal 
Loan Department, Park National 
Bank, Knoxville, Tennessee, sends 
this letter to persons who have been 
prompt in making payments due his 
department: 


Dear Mr. Beemis: 

It was a pleasure to serve you re 
cently through our Personal Loan 
Department. We appreciate the con- 
sistent promptness with. which all 
payments were made. 

Please let us know whenever this 
department, or any other division of 
the bank, can be of service to you. 
Whatever the occasion, you will find 
us happy to be of assistance in any 
way possible. 

Cordially yours, 


An Invitation 


Your comments will always be 
welcome on any letters presented 
in these articles. You are also in- 
vited to send to the editor any letters 
of your own that you feel have been 
particularly effective. Some of these 
will be analyzed by the author @ 
space permits. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


VA can sell its portfolio of exist- 
ing direct loans, it may close new 
loans. Regional offices of the VA 
were instructed to get up lists of 
their holdings of direct loans and 
keep them available for inquiries 
from prospective purchasers. 

Unless a change is announced in 
the forthcoming Presidential mes- 
sages, housing officials expect that 
the informal target for housing 
construction in calendar 1952 will 
remain at between 800,000 and 850,- 
000 units. They look for this target 
to come nearer of achievement than 
the like target for 1951, however. 
Materials shortages will prevent, 
they expect, a volume of construc- 
tion any higher than this. Further- 
more, the big backlog of pre-Regu- 
lation X FHA and VA commitments 
is now washed out. 

A field study of VA and FHA 
construction and design standards, 
especially the former, will be started 
soon by the staff of the House 
Banking Committee. This will be 
preparatory to an investigation and 
public hearings on the adequacy of 
these standards. 


Higher Reserve Requirements? 


President Truman’s trio of session- 
opening messages—on the State of 
the Union, Economic Report, and 
Budget—will be searched closely to 
see if the Administration again 
endorses, as it did in 1951, the 
project of higher statutory bank 
reserve requirements. These mes- 
sages also will be read to ascertain 
whether the endorsement is made, 
as it were, in passing, as a “shelf 
item” to be used later if needed, 
or is registered with considerable 
emphasis. 


Until the Administration makes | 
known its views on this subject, | 


however, the impression prevailed 
widely among observers that the 


Voluntary Credit Restraint program | 


was at least for the time being 


proving to be recognized as an ade- | 
quate device for diverting credit | 
from speculative and other inflation- | 
ary uses to necessitous employment | 


in the defense program. 
This impression was given sup- 


port by the endorsement given VCR | 


by the Federal Reserve Board in 


its discussion of VCR in the Novem- 


ber Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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It was expected that Governor 
Oliver Powell would be asked to 
remain on the Board for several 
months in order that he might con- 
tinue also as chairman of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program. Governor Powell was ap- 
pointed in 1950 to a term which will 
expire January 31. 


Compendium on Monetary Opinion 


Dr. Henry Murphy, chief of staff 
to the Monetary Subcommittee of 
the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, has compiled a weighty 
volume of opinions and information 
about monetary management, as a 


preparation for the public hearings 


which it is hoped will be held soon 
under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Texas). 

Dr. Murphy planned to print in 
this volume the full texts of the 
responses to his questionnaires to 
the Treasury, Comptroller of the 
Currency, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, FDIC, 
Council of Economic Advisers, Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee, and 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. 

In addition, Dr. Murphy has sum- 
marized the views of individual 
bankers, insurance company execu- 
tives, economists, and dealers in 
governments. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


PT 


A, your representative to the 


Nation’s Capital, American Security 
& Trust Co. can handle your corre- 
spondent needs and problems in 
Washington with the care, speed, and 
personal interest that you would 
require of your own staff. 


Select a leader in experience and 
dependability and receive the maxi- 
mum in efficiency. 


American 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


LEVEL-UP “7ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 


“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


n” 
Sig BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


@ Faster Window Service 

@ ideal for Mail Payments 

@ More Level Payments 

Lower Follow-up Costs 

@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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This volume was scheduled to be 
printed before the new year, but it 
had not appeared at the time of 
writing. It is expected to provide, 
along with a similar compendium 
prepared by the Douglas committee 
two years ago, a wealth of back- 
ground and opinion for monetary 
scholars. 

This compendium is expected to 
provide the main source of back- 
ground for use by the subcommit- 
tee in writing its report or reports, 
as the case may be. Hearings were 
tentatively scheduled to last only 
two or three weeks and to be in 
the nature of rebuttals to the 
printed statements in the compen- 
dium. 


Groups Participating 

Assembly of information which 
will give Congress a clear picture of 
the incidence of the excess profits 
tax upon bank earnings was in- 
augurated by the Federal Reserve 
Board in cooperation with the 
American Bankers Association, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, the 


National Association of State Bank 
Auditors, and the Independent 


Bankers Association. 

All these groups participated by 
the drafting of a questionnaire 
which the board sent to some 1,600 
carefully selected banks. The Re- 
serve Board said that the “purpose 


of the questionnaire is to obtain 
factual data for studying the effect 
of taxation on the ability of banks 
to improve their capital positions 
out of earnings and to attract new 
capital.” 

C. Francis Cocke, president of the 
A.B.A., sent a letter to banks urging 
them to cooperate in filling out the 
questionnaire. It was stated that, 
while the question of relief of banks 
from taxation received sympathetic 
consideration from the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, adequate informa- 
tion was not then available on the 
overall effect of the excess profits 
tax on banks, and no action was 
taken. 

It is understood that while the 
Congress is disposed not to levy new 
and additional taxation in the 1952 
session, key members do contem- 
plate that a bill providing for relief 
from various inequities in the opera- 
tion of the excess profits tax will be 
considered. 


USC of C on FRS “Submergence" 


Taking note of the fact, as the 
announcement stated it, that Rep. 
Patman “has repeatedly declared 
that he feels that the Federal Re- 
serve System is too independent 
and must be brought more closely 
under control of the Administra- 
tion,” the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States indicated it would 
oppose any measures to submerge 
the system. 


Before Senators studying steel controls, DPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann 

(right, pointing) stated that without controls there would be a bumper crop of 

automobiles and radios and a dire lack of machine tools. With Mr. Fleishmann in 
the photograph is Sen. Blair Moody (D., Michigan) 


HARRIS & EWING 


The chamber said it was order. 
ing “a thorough study of trend 
that may threaten the nonpolitica 
character of the nation’s centraj 
banking system.” It added: 

“Some see in this investigation 
a carefully planned strategy to put 
the Federal Reserve Board under 
the control of the White House and 
the party in power. . . . The issues 
at stake go to the very foundations 
of our kind of society. All over the 
world, central banks are being 
drawn more and more into the 
political arena. The Bank of En. 
gland was the very first institution 
to be socialized when the Labor 
Government came into power in 
1945.” 

Independence of the Federal Re- 
serve System was also favored by 
the Investment Bankers Association 
which, at its convention, asserted 
that “it strongly supports the main- 
tenance of a Federal Reserve Sys 
tem whose policies are independent 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and are guided only by 
the responsibilities delegated to the 
System by Congress... .” 


Retirement Plans for 
RFC-Held Stock 


RFC will withhold from public 
sale its holdings of the preferred 
stock or capital notes of any bank 
which prior to February 1 submits 
a “sound, workable plan” for the 
accelerated redemption of that RFC 
holding. 

On the other hand, if a bank 
having these capital issues with the 
RFC fails to come forward with a 
plan for their retirement, then the 
sale will go ahead. 

J. Dabney Penick, assistant to the 
administrator of RFC, in announcing 
that as of February 1 RFC would 
no longer consider itself bound to 
give 90 days’ notice to any bank of 
the prospective sale of these securi- 
ties, said that “the time has ar 
rived when private enterprise should 
assume the responsibility of finance 
ing its own banking facilities.” 

RFC reduced its loans and securi- 
ties during the quarter ended Sep 
tember 30 by approximately $42, 
000,000. However, due to RFC 
activity in the flood area, catas- 
trophe loans rose $1,600,000. This 
represents a net increase of approx- 
imately $40,400,000, and _ resulted 
principally from an excess in the 
amount of loan repayments over 
disbursements. (END) 
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Leads the Nation 


Automobile registrations 
in Arizona gained 87% 
since 1941 — topping the 
country in percentage 
growth — another 
indication of Arizona’s 
increasing importance in 
the nation’s economy. 


ARIZONA’S STATE-WIDE BANK 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A quarterly dividend of 45c a 
share, plus an extra dividend 
of 5c a share, has been de- 
clared on the common stock 
of this company, payable on 
January 2, 1952, toshareholders 
of record December 6, 1951. 

E. H. Volwiler, President 

November 23, 1951 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


“HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
STOCK MARKET MOVEMENTS” 


Mail your request for FREE copy to: 


THE STOCK MARKET CLINIC, 
526 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical 


Chemists, North Chicago, Ill. 


| Torat resources of the nation’s | 
| banks 


$881-million. 
| June 30 total of $174,092-million. 


| fewer national banks in operation 


MAKING LOANS TO FARMERS 


or to business men doing business with farmers, 
you can profit by the practical advice of the 
oane Agricultural Digest and its twice-monthly 
releases. More than | banks renew their sub- 
scriptions each year—because it pays to keep 
posted on agricultural developments . . . Write 
for Free Sample Releases . . . Doane Agricul- 


tural Service, Inc., Box 88, 5142 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


The Clack 


150 Ban 
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The Investment Company and 
the Investor 


By Rudolph L. Weissman. Harper, 
New York. 214 pp. $3.50. 


Tus book explains the operation of 
the investment company, reports | 
earlier experience with it in England 
and this country, reviews the rec- | 
ords of some present companies, and 


two principal types: “closed end” | 
and “open end.” Mr. Weissman is 
vice-president of Franklin Cole & | 
Company, New York. 


Banking Statistics 


increased $9,829-million to 
$190,917-million in the 12 months 


ended June 30, last, according to fig- 
ures appearing in the final 1951 edi- 


| tion of the Rand McNally Bankers 
| Directory. 


Loans and discounts were $64,897- 


| million, as compared to $52,774-mil- 


lion a year earlier, an increase of 
$12,123-million. Bank holdings of | 
U. S. government securities were | 
$69,214-million, as compared with | 
$77,723-million, a reduction for the | 
year of $8,509-million. 

Total capital accounts reported 
were $14,987-million, an increase of 


Deposits rose $8,520-million to a 
The recapitulation showed 32 


than on the same date a year ago, 
while the number of state banks and 
private banks showed gains of three | 
and five, respectively. The number 
of other banking institutions de- 
creased by seven, reducing the total 
to 14,744, a net decrease of 31 from 
the 14,775 of the previous year. 
The number of national, state and 
other branch banks in operation in- 
creased by 318 to a total of 5,401. Of 
this number, national banks ac- 


To get the 
true financial 
pucture 


@ Original cost is past 
tense — Replacement 
cost is present tense. 
Property records estab- 
lished and maintained 
by American Appraisal 
Service provide con- 
trol on both bases. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


counted for 156 and state banks for 
154. 


ACCOUNT 
BUILDER 


SAVINGS CLUB 


Here's the one plan that n 


BAR-TWENTY 
20 


19 N. Desplaines 
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A.B.A. Aids to 


Management 


Fw of the members (except one) 
of the Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association were in attendance for 
the Commission’s annual meeting in 
San Antonio, Texas, November 14- 
16. 

The men shed their coats, sat 
down, and went right to work. They 
reviewed all of the projects com- 
pleted during the past year; the pro- 
jects as yet unfinished but on which 
work will continue; and the new pro- 
jects which will be undertaken. 

Work has begun on Volume III of 
the Commission’s manuals on Aids 
and Suggestions for Improving Bank 
Operations. Forms and procedures 
are being studied on Verification of 
Premium Payments on Assigned 
Life Insurance Policies. A regular, 
continuing study is that on Ceiling 
Price Regulations. 

In the field of Punchcard Checks, 
the Commission is cooperating with 


check manufacturers in the develop-’ 


ment of standards for such checks 
for banks. Thus far, most punch- 
card check activity has been on the 
part of business firms and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Two new forms which should be 
great timesavers for banks are being 
worked upon. One is a revision and 
simplification of the Return Item 
Ticket; the other, the development 
of a check-mark Credit Inquiry 
Form to replace personal letters. 


Continuing Projects 


Among the projects which are in 
process and on which work continues 
are: Check Standardization and 
Simplification; Cost Accounting; re- 
vision of the Simplified Banking 
Forms and Procedure Manual; Safe 
Deposit Study; Check Routing Sym- 
bol and Transit Instructions; a 
Night Depository Manual; Uniform 
Account Analysis; Bank Endorse- 
ment Stamp Revision, which will not 
only revise the stamp but recom- 
mend ink colors; Commercial Bank 
Investment Policy; More Informa- 
tion on Wire Advices; Insurance 
Company Claim Drafts; manual on 
Opening New Accounts; Return of 
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At the Bank Management Commission meeting in San Antonio, clockwise around 
the table: Leslie K. Curry, vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; 
Richard W. Trefz, president, Arkansas Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, and chair. 
man, Country Bank Operations Commission; Charles S. Conklin, auditor, First 
National Bank, Atlanta; W. M. Early, Jr., president, National Bank of Orange, 
Virginia; W. Dale Critser, vice-president and cashier, Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita; R. S. Weatherwax, president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and Trust Company, 
Middletown, Ohio; James H. Kennedy, vice-president and cashier, Philadelphia 
National Bank, chairman; Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, American Bankers 
Association, and secretary of the Commission; Lucille G. Renker, American Bank- 
ers Association; James S. Cook, cashier, Republic National Bank, Dallas; Ray- 
mond C. Deering, vice-president and comptroller, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York; W. W. Cottle, vice-president and cashier, Security First National Bank. 
Los Angeles; O. U. Habberstad, president, Union National Bank, Rochester, 
Minnesota; E. A. Cook, vice-president and cashier, University National Bank, 
Seattle. Present but not in picture was George R. Amy, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
and secretary, Country Bank Operations Commission 


Unpaid Items, an entirely new sys- 
tem which is expected to be a real 
timesaver in that returns will be 
made direct to the first endorser— 
and the necessary form to accom- 
pany it; Deferred Posting Proce- 
dures; War Bombing Protective 
Measures, with special emphasis on 
currency for bombed-out areas; and 
Uniform Coupon Envelopes. 


Completed 


Probably the most far-reaching of 
the projects marked “finished” dur- 
ing the past year was the new pro- 
cedure and forms for Postal Money 
Orders and Postal Notes. This in- 
volved months of cooperation among 
representatives of the Commission, 
the Federal Reserve System, and the 
Post Office Department. 

Another big project completed 
during the year was the revision of 
the A.I.B. textbook on Bank Man- 
agement. Other publications, stud- 
ies, forms, and procedures brought 
to completion included these topics: 
Service Charges; Aids and Sugges- 
tions for Improving Bank Operations 
(Vol. IL); Federal Tax Payments 
into Tax and Loan Accounts; Check 
Policing; revision of Financial 
Statement Forms; development of a 
Hotel Credit Inquiry Form. 


The Social Side 


On the evening of the first day, 
the bankers were entertained at din- 
ner by the local clearinghouse. On 
the afternoon of the second day as 
guests of the Chamber of Commerce, 
they enjoyed a bus trip to various 
points of interest, including Kelly 
field where they examined XC99, the 
largest troop carrier in existence. 


The trouble in some marriages is 
that the women have husbands with 
extravagant wives. Or the men 
have wives with extravagant hus- 
bands. 


By the time a child outgrows 
Santa Claus he is old enough to vote 
for a politician who takes Santa's 
place. 


A bachelor is a man with absolute 
confidence in his own judgment. 


Narrow-minded people are a nuis- 
ance if you find your conscience 
agrees with what they say. 


An optimist is a person who looks 
forward to enjoying the scenery om 
a detour. 
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Abbott Laboratories 
Advertising Council 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc... 
American Appraisal Company . 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 


American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.. 


Associated General Contracters 
ef America, Inc. 


a and New Zealand Bank 


Banco Comercial Aatioquenc .. 
Banco de Credito del Peru.... 


Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America... . 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 
San Francisco 


Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Bank of Virginia, Richmond. . 
— Trust Company, New 


Bar-Twenty (Associated 
Banthrico Industries, Inc.) . 


Adding Com- 


News Associates, ‘ia. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce . 

Case Company, J. 1. 

Central-Penn National Bank, 
Philadelphia 

Changepoint, Incerporated .... 

Chase National Bank of the City 


City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Clark Company, The 

Coast Book Cover Company... 

Commeree Clearing House, Inc... 


Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City 

Commonwealth Investment Com- 
pany 

Continental Illinois National 


Bank and Trust Company of 
jeago 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. .. 4 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 139 


Douglas - Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation .......... Cover I 


Downey Company, C. L. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
ef Maryland 


First National Bank of Chicago 19 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta.. 103 


Gray Manufact Com 
The cturing 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 

Hammermill Paper Company 
Cever Hl 

Hartford Fire Insurance 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
pany 

Home Insurance Company 

Hotel Detroiter 


Inserting and Mailing Machine 
Company 

Insurance Company of North 
America Companies, Philadel- 
phia 

International Business Machines 
Cerporation 

Investors Diversified 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. 


La Monte & Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.... . 
Massey-Harris Company 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 
Monroe Machine 


National Cash Register Company 
Cover IV 


National City Bank of Cleveland 22 
National Homes Corporation... 89 
New York Terminal Warchouse 


Oliver Corporation, The 


Pennsylvania Company, The... . 
Philadelphia National Bank.. . . 
Photostat Corporation 


Rand McNally & Co. 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Co.) 62, 63 
Remington Rand, Inc. ...... 8 
Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 32 
Rol-Dex Division (Watson Manu- 
facturing Company) ‘ 132 
Royal Bank of Canada, The.. . 


Security-First National Bank, 
Les Angeles 


Sedgwick Machine Works 

Sikes Company, Inc., The 

Standard Paper Goods Manufac- 
turing Company 

Steck Market Clinic, The 


United Film Service, Ine 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 


Watson Manufacturing Company 
Rol-Dex Division 


Weston Company, Byron 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix. 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing 


Company 


* Additional business 


has more than ofiset 


the cost” 


XCERPTS from a letter from the 

vice-president and trust officer of a 
$270,000,000 bank to another bank’s 
trust officer: 


“We have used Purse service about 5 
years. It produces a good percentage of 
inquiries, and we have received a number 
of nice accounts that we feel can be di- 
rectly attributed to that Company’s help, 
together with a larger number of will ap- 
pointments that have not yet become op- 
erative. 


“The additional business that we 
have received (for which we feel The 
Purse Company is entitled to a large 
amount of credit) has more than offset 
the cost. We are now planning a new 
2-year program with that Company.” 


The most inexpensive advertis- 
ing that you can buy will be costly if 
it fails to get results. 


A reasonable investment in Purse 
service should prove a very profitable 
investment for your Trust Depart- 
ment and your bank. 


Without obligation, ask for more 
information. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguanters for “Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
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Bankers have appraised the thousands of new Burroughs Bank Book- 
keeping Machines in use in banks today—and in every case the 
verdict is the same. Faster, more efficient bookkeeping methods. 
Greater productivity. Fewer errors, less operator fatigue. Everyday 
savings in motions, money and manpower. 


This unanimous endorsement is understandable because it comes 
from the men who specified the design and construction of the new 
Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine. It is the direct result of 
the advanced features that were recommended by bankers across 
America and engineered into this completely new bookkeeping 


tool by Burroughs. 


Your local Burroughs man can show you how this banker-suggested, 
banker-approved machine can help your bank get more things done 
faster. Call him today ... or write Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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in Roanoke -Detrit-Omaha® 


Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


REVER MHERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


After reaching a peak of 223 last April, the general 
index dropped to 212 in July, then went up to 220 by 


October, but showed signs of dropping again toward the 
end of the year. 


The Voluntary Credit Restraint Program, designed 
to channel credit into uses essential to national defense, 
is an item on the plus side of the past year. 

The Credit Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association recently submitted a questionnaire 
to over 100 bankers, asking how the program was 
working. There can be no doubt, from the replies, that 
it exercised an important influence. 

The advice of bankers was sought as to how the pro- 
gram could be improved. Almost all of the suggestions 
had to do with steps to make both bankers and business- 
men better informed on the program. 


Regardless of politics, the rearmament program and 
the battle for men’s minds will go right on. The vast 
sum being spent for psychological purposes to win 
friends abroad and tell them how good we are is largely 
wasted as long as our cultural exports consist of news, 
movies, and books about how bad we are and concerned 
chiefly with crime, immorality, and scandal of every 
kind. Ever our- best. friends won’t tell us, but some of 
the books ostensibly portraying American life and 
widely read abroad have given us a bad case of intel- 
lectual halitosis. 


Our cultural relations with the rest of the world are 
closely identified with our economic relations. In neither 
category have we much reason to be happy. We devote 
vastly more money and effort to selling ourselves than 
any other people in the world and we have succeeded 
largely in putting ourselves on the defensive. Here at 
home we are confident we know more about the science 
of public relations than any race in the world but we do 


not seem able to apply this bright genius to our foreign 
relations. 


This is likely to be a year of re-examination of the 
whole foreign aid question. We want the 12 North 
Atlantic Treaty nations to be ready with 60 equipped 
divisions by July 1954. We want 30 of them available 
this year. These figures vary up or down depending on 


is politically and economically impossible. Europe’s coal 
and steel production, for example, declined in 1951. 
England could produce more coal if willing to import 
200,000 Italians willing to mine, but doesn’t want to 
do this. 


Something new and possibly the biggest item in the 
foreign picture this year is the apparently growing 
opinion in Europe that an America that is all-powerful 
in atomic weapons and aircraft is a better defense 
against Communism than a big European army, with 
less likelihood that Europe would become a battle- 
ground. 
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who is talking. Britain, France and the others say this ~ 


The plan favored by U. S. for some kind of a common 
army composed of units of France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, the Bonn Republic and possibly 
England is having a rough time. England definitely has 
no intention of participating in the program. Belgium is 
reluctant for financial reasons and Holland for other 
reasons—says she won’t unless England does. Bonn 
waits to see how it comes out, always preferring to have 
her own army in some form. In Lisbon in February the 
Atlantic Pact Council will meet for what promises to be 
decisive action on this question. 


Personal income was reported in the final months of 
1951 at a rate that would bring the total for the year to 
more than $250-billion compared with $221,700,000,000 
last year. At the same time Congressional appropria- 
tions were like this: $50-billion for fiscal 1950; $87- 
billion for 1951, and $94-billion for 1952. 


Most of this increase is for military and related ex- 
penses, foreign aid, and aid to veterans but exclusive of 
these items and debt interest, expenditures for domestic, 
civilian purposes are also rising. 


The defense spending time-table is the principal item 
in the picture. For one thing, it is fairly certain not to 
be curtailed, no matter how the election turns out. 


Even if the program lags, or runs into various kinds 
of administrative difficulties, it will still exert a domi- 
nant influence on business. With an election approach- 
ing, the pressure to keep the dollars flowing out will be 
great until or unless it becomes evident that a change 
in administration is certain. Then must the step become 
careful and the eye watchful because there may not be 
too much eagerness on the part of the outgoers to 
cooperate with the incomers, and vice versa. 


Defense orders are now running at a monthly rate of 
between $4- and $5-billion. By the middle of this year 
they should be around $6-billion monthly, and that is 
the top now envisaged by the production authorities. 
The actual spending in the form of payments to con- 
tractors will reach $5-billion monthly during this first 
quarter, if all goes according to schedule, and will 
remain at this level until October, then rise during the 
final quarter of the year to around a $6-billion rate. 


The record volume of personal savings assures ample 
funds for mortgage investment in the period ahead, but 
the situation is far from normal and the risks greater 
than usual. Immediately behind us is the most active 
period of home building in our history, stimulated by 
various governmental measures easing terms of mort- 
gage credit to veterans and broadening guaranties. 
Regulations, intended to counteract this, were put into 
effect in the Fall of 1950 but by the time they had begun 
to show results the new Defense Housing Act went into 
effect last September, greatly easing mortgage terms 
for homes in the category of $12,000 or less. 


The possibility that home building under these cir- 
cumstances has proceeded too fast, coupled with pros- 
pective material shortages, makes this area of credit 
one requiring a wary eye. WituiaM R. KUHNS 
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The Adding Machine 


| 


with time-and-effort-saving features 


never before combined on ONE machine! 


2.:Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces 


1. Automatic clear si inal, 


Gives automatic printed proof 
of whether or not the m: ching 


was 


tape to correct tear-off position when total 
is printed. Saves time, effort, paper. 


3. Automatic credit balance. Actual 
minus totals are automatically com- 
puted, and printed by a single touch 
of the total bar. Prints in red, with 
CR symbol. 


4. Full, visible keyboard.All ciphers 
print automatically — saving time, 
motion, and effort! Two or more keys 
can be depressed simultaneously. 
Amounts remain visible until added. 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of 
keys is practically effortless, yet sufficient 
to tell you when you have depressed a 
key. Tension is uniform 3% oz. 


These National Adding Machine features can 
mean money to you... in time saved . . . in added 
accuracy .. . in more work done with less effort. 
Prove it in your own office, on your own work. 


clear when the op-rator 


started to use it. 


6. Subtractions in 
Can never be mi 
for additions. Stz 
prominently even 4 
amounts have be 
‘‘checked off” og 
tape. Identified inst 
for everyone knows 
meaning of red fi 


7. Large answer dials. 

show the accumulated total 
large numerals. Permit use 
machine without tape. 


8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact 


for desk use. 


Portable enough to move 


about, yet rugged enough to carry on 
through long years of hard service. 


Call the local National Cash Register Company’s 
office, or the dealer or distributor for National 
Adding Machines. Arrange for a revealing dem- 
onstration now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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